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IVlY })riinjiiy object in this volume, us in its jjredecessov, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate critically 
the origin and histoiy of their nation, and of their national 
litcu'ature, religion, and institutions ; and may facilifcit(' 
the ojierations of those Eiu’opean teachers whose busi- 
ness it is to communicate to the Hindus the results of 
modern enquiry on the various subjects hero examined.' 
The book (as will at once be apparent to the Orionhil 
scholar) is, for the most part, either a compilation, or, 
,at least, founded on the laboui’s of others ; but while my 
pi'incipal aim has beem Ui furnish the reader with a sum- 
maiy of the I'csidts <,)f preceding enquiries, my plan has, at 
the same time, rendered it necessary for me occasionally 
to institute h'esh researches in different directions I'or the 
further elucidation of particular points which were touched 
upon in the course of my argument. In this way I may 
have succeeded in contributhig a small proportion of ori- 

^ This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superlluous. 
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giual matter to the discussion of some of the interesting 
toj)ic8 whicli have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, wliose labours have furnished the chief materials 
of this work, have been, in most instances, so fully ac- 
knowledged in detail in the following pages, that it iis 
not, necessary for me to allude to them here more parti- 
cularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance whu'li 
I have derived from the French version of the Kig-veda 
by M. Langlois, wliich, with Iris index, has directed my 
attention to various imjmrtant passages in the later books, 
which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Thoiigh a small portion only of the present volunu; 
consists of “ Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
{apparent van nanteti in gurgite vasio,) I have not con- 
.sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modilied. 

Although some idea of the Object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introductory 
statement of its plan (in pp. 1 — 3), and from the table at the 
close of this Preface, it may conduce to the convenience 
of those readers, who before entering on a perusal of the* 
work desire to obtain a more precise conception of the 
course of tlie discussion, and of the process by which I 
have sought to establish my conclusions, if I subjoin here 
a brief concatenated summary of the princi})al topics in 
order. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
that the Hindus were nut indigenous in J ndia, but have 
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jiDjnigrated into that country from Central Asia, wliere 
tlioir ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Pemians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
&c. In order to establish this result I liave sought to 
show that Sanskrit, the orighiid language of the Hindus, 
exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity to the ancient 
languages of the other races just mentioned ; and that 
the earliest religion, and mythology also, of India arc con- 
nected with those of Persia by various points of contact 
and resemblance. Having adduced evidence on both these 
heads, and argued that these facts imjJy a common origin 
in the nations hi (piestion, and their subsequent dispersion 
from one common centre towards the different regions in 
which they ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortily the 
conclusions to which we are thus conducted by demon- 
strating that, in the earliest ages of their history, the an- 
cestors of the Hindus ajipear to have occupied only the 
north-western corner of Ilindiisthan ; and that, while they 
were connected on the one hand by affinities of language 
and religion with the nations of the west, they were on 
the other hand distinguished, both by language and by 
institutions, from certain other tribes with whom they 
came into collision as they advanced across the north of 
India, and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of 
the peninsula : for if we find that the Hindus originally 
possessed only the Punjab, the presumption (derived from 
other considerations) that they immigrated from the north- 
west, becomes strengthened ; and if, again, on their advance 
to the south-east, they encountered tribes with a different 
language and religion, already in occupation of those 
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tracts, the probability that they did not grow up in India, 
alongside of these alien tribes, acquires additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the pliilologi- 
eal portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the ori- 
ginal language of the Hindus with those of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to prove , 
that the Sanskrit, which is now a Icarncd^^language only, 
was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the Hindus. This 
I have attempted to do in the Pirst Chapter (pp. 4 — 223), 
by showing in detail that the original Sanskrit idiom has 
undergone a long series of gradual mutations, of which 
we now see the ultimate residt in the modern vernacular 
dialects of the north of India. The method whicli I have 
adopted to exhibit this, has been to begin (Section i., ])p. 
4 — 10) with the existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, 
Mahratti, &c., and to show what the elements are of which 
they are composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified 
Sanskrit, (3) De§ya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and 
(4) words derived from Arabic and Peman. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and dates 
only from the Mahomedan invasion; while the second 
and third (in a more or less different form) arc common 
to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular duilects, 
out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii. — vii., pp. 11 — 137) an 
account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (1) 
the Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in 
the different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have 
existed as spoken dialects, at least from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era until they became merged in 
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the modern vernaculars; (2) tlie Pali, or sacred langua, <>•(', 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmali, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects 
of northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the 6th century B.c., and 
.exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pah) which 
are employed in tlxe rock and pillar inscriptions of Asoka ; 
and (4) the singular dialect or jargon emjdoyed in the 
Gathas or metriad portions of the Buddliist chronicles of 
northern India. In this portion of the work some com- 
parative tables are introduced, which exhibit (1) the 
I’clations, [i.e. the jxoints of resemblance and of dilTerence) 
between the modern vernaculars, Hindi, and Mtihrattl, 
and the dramatic Prakrits, and show how the two 
former have been formed by a nuxhfication of all the 
various elements of the latter, jxist as they (the older 
Px-akrits) hx their timi, have sprung up (if we excejxt a 
smaU non-Sanskiitic residxium) from the gradual decomposi- 
tioxi of the Saixskrit ; (2) the fonns which are coxnmon to 
the dramatix; Prakrits, and the Pali, as well as those points 
in which they vaiy, aixd which deuxoxxstrate that the Pxili 
diverges corxsidei-ably less fi'om the Sxinskrit thxux the 
Piakx’its do, and must coixsequeixtly be nxore ancient tlisin 
they ; and (3) the relation in which the rock inscriptions 
stand to the Pali. Iix Section viii. (pp. 138 — 153) the 
conclusion is drawn that, as the vemacidar speech of 
India, as far back us we are able to trace it, has been 
undergoing a contimial scries of mutations, aixd as the 
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older the form is in which we lind it existing, the nearer 
it approaclies to the Sanskrit in its words and its gram- 
matical inflections, — it must at some period a little further 
back have entirely merged in Sanskrit and have been 
identical Avith it. 'I’lnis Sanskrit having been once the 
same Avith the oldest spoken language of India, must af 
that period have been a Axmiaeular tongue. After some 
specidations on the history of the Sanskiit language and its 
mutations, some further arguments, — draAAUi partly from the 
parallel case of Latiii (which though once a spoken tongue, 
wiis ultimately lost in its derivative dialects, Italian, &c.), 
and ])artly from certain jdieuomena in Lidian literature, 
or notices occurring in Indian authors, — are adduced in 
Section ix. (pp. 15 3-— 168) in support of the position tliat 
Sanskrit Avas once a vernacular language, and that tlie 
Vedic hymns were composed in the same dialect AA'hich 
their authors habitually s]>oke. I then go on to argue 
further (Section x., ])]). ICO — 223) that as Sanskrit Avas 
once a s])oken tongue, it must in its earlier stag(;s haAx* 
been exposed to all the mutations to Avhich all s])okiai 
languages are subject. That such has actually been the 
case, is clear from a compfirison of the okhwt Sanskrit, that 
of the Vedic hymns, with the form Avhich it took iu the 
later literature, and which (as it became exempt fi’om 
further modifications by ceasuigto be popularly spoken) it 
has continued ever after to retain. As, however, the distinc- 
tion which is here draAvn between the older and the more 
recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu student, 
I have considered it necessary to adduce proof of the 
assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of all the 
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Iiicliaii writings ; and witli this view to ascend by gradual 
steps from tlio most recent commentaries on the Veda, 
through the Nirukta, tlie Br«^imanas, &c., to the hymn- 
collections, pointing out that each of these classes of works 
presupposes one of the otliers to have preceded it in 
regidar order, and that such methods vrere employed by 
the commentators for the interpretation of the hymns as 
to prove that much of their language was already obsolele 
or obscure, and that coiisecpiently their priority in time to 
the very oldest of their expositors must have been very 
considerable. To complete the survey of tlie subject, I 
further show, that there is a dillereuce in the ages of the 
several Vedas (the Eik, Yajush, Sfiman, &c.) themselves, 
as well as between the different portions of each, as is dis- 
tinctly evidenced by their contents. The superior antiquity 
of the Vedas to the other Inthan writings is next proved 
by a statement of the diffei’ences discoverable between the 
religious systems of these two classes of works, the nature- 
worship of the Vedas supplying the original germ, out of 
which the Puranic mythology was slowly developed with 
innunrerable modifications. The greater age of the Vedas 
is then shown by corapai'iug a number of their grammatical 
forms with those of the later Sanskrit. Pinal ly, I revert to 
the conclusion before indicated, that the language in which 
the Vedic hpnns were imposed can have been no other 
than the vernacular speech which was employed by the 
risliis and tlieir contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable 
that in that early age, when the refinements of grammar’ 
wore unknown, there could have existed any learned hin- 
guage distinct from the ordiixai’y dialect of the petqrle. 
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Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, the 
original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Aiians) was at 
one time a spoken language, and consequently liable, like 
all other spoken languages, to continual mutations in its 
earliest ages, and liaving by this means paved the way for 
proving that it is descended from one common mother 
with tlie ancient languages of the otlier Iiido-Europeah 
races, to whicli it exliibits the most striking family resem- 
blance; — I proceed, in the Second Chapter (pp. 224 — 
372) to produce the evidence which comparative philology 
furnishes of this resemblance, and to argiie from the afTinity 
of languages a connnunity of origin between the different 
nations by which they were s])oken. I then go on to 
bi’ing foiward the further gi’ounds, supplied by comj)ara- 
tive mythology and by other considerations, for supposing 
that the ancestors of the Hindus belonged to the same great 
family us the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, &c., which had its 
original seats in Centi'al Asia, and that, on the disj)ersion, in 
various dii-ections, of the diflereut bi’anches of that ancient 
family, the Lido-Arians immigrated into Hindusthan fi’om 
the north-west. The following are some of the detiiils of this 
process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 220 — 232), a few simjffe 
remarks on comparative philology are premised, in which 
it is sho'wnhow,by a comparLson of their roots and structure, 
languages can be distributed into different families, of which 
the several members have a more or less close affinity to 
each other, while they have httle or no resemblance to the 
members of any other family. This is illustrated by a 
comparative table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit 
has in many of its words a strong similaritj^ to Persian, it 
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has scarcely finy to Arabic; and by some other jiarticii- 
lars. Section ii. (p]). 233 — 277) supjdies detailed evidence 
of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, Greek, and 
Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists of words be- 
longing to those languages which coiTespond with each 
other both in soiiud and sejise ; and secondly, of illus- 
trations of the resemblances between those languages in 
their modes of inflection, as well as in the formation of 
words. As, however, the mutual diflbrences which thes(' 
languages also exhibit, might be urged as disproving the 
inference of their derivation from a ccnnuKui source, it 
is shown how, in the course of time, diflerent branches 
of the sann; original tongue have an inevitable tendency 
to diverge more and more from the primitive type, 
both by modifpng their old elements, and by assimilating 
new : and it is further ])ointed out that it is precisely 
those parts of a language which are the most primitive 
and essential in which the difTerent Indo-European 
tongues coincide, while those in which they dilfer ar(' 
such as would grow up after the nations which sjioke 
Ihem had been sepiuuted, and had become exposed to the 
action of diverse influences physical and moral. Jhit 
as, admitting the resemblances between these languages, 
a Hindu might feel disposed to draw the conclusion that 
Sanskrit is the source of aU the other kindred tongues, 
instead of being derived together with them fi-om an older 
language, the common ])arejit of them all, — to obviate 
this erroneous inference, it is next shown that the whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of 
independent languages ; that' iji this respect they differ 
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entirely Irom the Lidiau Prakrits (which have evidently 
resulted from tlie decomposition of Sanskrit), and that 
they even contam vai’ious fonns which are older than those 
of the Sanskrit; while tlie greater part of their vocabu- 
lary is different. The same considerations apply, though 
not so strongly, to Zend. In Section iii. (pj). 277 — 281), 
the inference is drawn that affinity in language implies 
affinity in race ; and that, therefore, the ancestors of 
the Hindus must at one time have lived in the same 
c.ountry, as a part of one and the same community, with 
the forel’athers of the Persians, Greeks, and Eomaus. In 
such a case as is here supposed, those branches of the 
original nation which si'parated cmliest from the others, 
would in after times exliibit the fewest points of re- 
semblance in language and institutions to the rest, while 
those which remained longest together would show in all 
respects the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 
281 — 285) it is argued that there is no objection arising 
from physiological considerations, i. c. from colour or 
bodily structiu’e, to classing the Hindus among the Inilo- 
Eurojiean races. Section v. (pp, 285 — 298) exltibits the 
grounds which exist for supjiosing that the ancestors of 
the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) continued to form 
one community after the other kindred tribes had separated 
from them, and departed to distant regions. These grounds 
are, first, the closer affinity which subsists between Zend, 
the language of the ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of 
which some illustrations are furnished) ; secondly, the fact 
that both nations in former times applied to themselves the 
appellation of Arya ; and, thirdly, the nearer and more 
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numerous coincidences which are discoverable between 
ihc early mythologies of the two peoples, of which some 
details are adduced. From this more intimate affinity 
between the Indians and Persians, independent as both 
are of each other in their origin and development (see 
also ])p. 314 — 317), a strong confirmation is derived to 
tl'ie geneial conclusion (deduced mainly from language) 
of the common origui of all tin; nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 298 — 304) the theoiy of 
Mr. Cuvzon, that India was the original country of the 
Indo-European races, from which they issued to conquer, 
occupy, and civilise the countries lying to the north-west, 
is stated, together with some of the arguments by which 
he su])})orts it. The remarks of Mr. Eliihinstone, wlio 
leaves it undecided whether the 1 lindus were autochthonous 
or immigrant, are also quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 304 — 
322) I cite tlie opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, 
Muller, Weber-, Spiegel, Henan, and Pictet, who concur 
in the conclusion that the cradle of the Indo-European 
race must be sought, not in India, but, as Schlegel, Lassen, 
and Pictet argue, in some ceutrd tract, li-om which the 
dilFerent branches of this great fiimily coidd most easily 
have diffiised themselves towards the widely-separated 
countiit's which they eventually occupied ; a condition 
which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustlum, to be the point of 
departure. Some of these writers draw the same in- 
ference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians stood 
to the aboriginal tribes whom they encoimtered in India. 
In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents the language 
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and religion of India as the sources from which those of all 
the other kindred races issued, Professor Spiegel maintains 
that the Iranian language and mythology, though ownmg a 
common origin, are in their development perfectly inde- 
pendent of tliose of the Indians. In the same section it is 
further urged that as neither the languages nor the my- 
thology of the Greeks and Homans .are derived from those 
of the Indo-Ai’iaus, there is no ground for supposing that 
the former nations emigrated from India at any period 
whatever.® Section viii. (pp. 323 — 339) contains the. 
few passages I have been able to discover in the Indian 
authors which may be supposed to embody any reference 
(in no case, it must be confessed, other than a very ob- 
scure one) to the trans-IIimalayan origin of their ancestors. 
The chief of tliesc are the interesting paragraph of the Sa- 
tapath.a-bnThmana, which contains the legend of the deluge 
in the oldest form in which it occurs in any Sanskrit work, 
and some texts relating to the northerly region of Uttara 
Kuril, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. In Section ix. (pj). 
339 — 344) I have quoted, according to the versions of 
Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter of the Vendidad, which 
contains the oldest tradition of the Persians relative to 
Airyana-vaejo, the supposed primeval abode of their fore- 
fathers. Section x. (pp. 344 — 354) discusses the route 
by which the Aryas immigrated into India. Benfey 
thinks they may have crossed the passes of the Hima- 
laya from Little Thibet, and following partly the 
various brandies of the Ganges, have occupied first 
of all the tract between the Jumna and the Sarasvatl. 

* Compare Additions and Corrections/’ pp. 492^ 40;3, 
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Sclilcgel and Lassen, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that they must liave penetrated into India from the west 
])y the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Eoth and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earhest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindusthan. In Section xi. (pp. 354 — 


^72) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from tlie 
f Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were composed, 
the Indians, though not unacquainted with the central 
^)rovinces of nortliern India, were most familiar with the 
countries bordering on, or beyond the Indus, and the 
north-westenr parts of Hindusthan generally. From this 
fact, and from the testimony of later writers to their inter- 
course with tribes, aj)parently Arian in descent and lan- 
guage, residing in the Panjab and on the other side of 
the Indus, I derive a confirmation of the view that the 
Hindus entered India from the north-west. 


In tlie Third Chapter (pp. 373 — 465) I have soiight to 
draw further arguments in suppoit of the same conclusion, 
(!•) from the distinction drawn by the authors of the Vedic 
liymns between their own kinsmen, the Aryas,and tlie tribes, 
differing from them in complexion, customs, and religion, 
whom they designate as Dasyus ; (2) from tlie accoimts 
occurring in the Briihinanas and post-Vedic w;ritings, 
of the gradual advance of the Aryas from the north-west 
of India to the east and south ; and (3) from the well- 
estabhshed fact that the south-Indian languages are fun- 
damentally different from the Sanskrit, and imply a 
non-Arian origin in the people by whom they were origi- 
nally spoken. Section i. (pp. 374 — 384) contains a 
selection of passages from the Eig-veda, in which the 
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Aryas and the Dasyus arc distinguished from one another, 
and reference is made to the enmity existing between the 
two. Li most of these passages, it ajjpears, liuman enemies 
and not demons mnst be intended under the apjiellation of 
Das 3 rus, as I infer lx)th from tlic tenor of the texts themselves, 
and liecause in later writings, the Aitareya-briilimana, the 
Institutes of Manu, &c., this word is always applied to 
bju’barous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 384 — 413) supplies a 
further collection of Vedic texts, bearing upon the re- 
hiti(.)ns of the Aryas and Dasyiis, and the characteristics 
of the latter as degraded, dark-complexioned, irreligious, 
neglecters of sacrifice, &c. There are indeed other texts 
in which these Dasyus arc regarded as demons, and this 
creates a diffieidty. An attempt is made at the close of 
the section to explain, (1) from the original position 
of tlie Aiyw, as an invading tribe in a country 
covered by forests, and from the savage character of the 
aborigines, as well as (2) from the lengtliencd ^jieiiod 
during wliich the iiymns continued to be composed, — how 
the same appellations and ejiithets might come to be 
a])plied to different classes of beings, human, etherial, and 
demoniacal, indiscriminately. Li Section iii. (jip. 414 — 
423) I quote the well-known passage from Manu’s Insti- 
tutes, which adverts to the superior sanctity of the couutry 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, (which is in consequence 
presumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locahty where the 
Ilhidu institutions were chiefly developed) and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce, a highly interesting 
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legend from tlie ^atapatha-brahmana wliicli narrates liuw 
the sacred fire (typifjdng, of course, the sacrificial rites of 
the Bralimans) travelled from the neighbourliood of the 
Sarasvati eastward, across the Kivcr Sadanmi into Videha, 
or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 423 — 440) presents a 
selection of passages from the great epic poem, the Brima- 
yana, descriptive of tlie liakshasas or gigantic demons 
by whom the Brahman settlers in southern India were 
oppressed and their rites obstructed, and whose monarch 
Havana was vanquished and slain by the Indian liero Bama, 
witli the aid of an army of monkeys. In these poetic and 
hy])crbohcal descrijitions, it is su])))Osed we can discern tin* 
indistinct outlines of a great movement of tlie Aryas 
fi'om the Doab southward across the Viudliya range, 
and their conflicts witli the aboriginal tribes of the Bekhan, 
the enemies of the Bi’ahmaus and their institutions. The 
epithets a}i])lied to the Baksliasas in the llamayana cor- 
respond in many respects, it is observed, Avith those 
employed in tlie Ilig-veda to cliaracterise the Dasyus, 
Eakshasas, and Yiltudlianas. Section v. (pp. 438 — 440) 
coutanis some Hindu traditions regarding the tribes in tlu' 
south of the peninsula, which hoAvever, are not considered 
to throw any light on their real origin. Section vi. (pp. 440 
— 457) supplies a variety of details, derived from Mr. A. 

Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (including the important 
note by Mr. F. W. EUis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidiau languages, by Avliich it is 
clearly shown that the Tamil, Tclngn, Malayalim, and 
Canarcse tongues (Avhich are spoken by thirty-one millions 
of people), though, at lUlFerent jieriods since the occupation 
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of southern India by the Bmhmans, they have received a 
large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, origi- 
nally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, that Itmguage, and that Tamil composition in 
particuhu’, is regarded by the native authors as pure and 
classical in proportion to its freedom from Sanskrit words. 
In the viP, and concluding Section (pp, 457 — 405), the 
results of the preceding sections arc summed up. From 
the fact (establislied both by philological considerations, 
and by the testimony of the soutli-Lidian grammarians) 
that the Dravidian languages arc essentially distinct from 
Sanskrit, it is argued that the people by whom the fonner 
class of languages were spoken originally (ie. before the 
Brahmanical invasion of the Bekhan) must have belonged 
to a race which had no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryas ; and coidd not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have 
been degraded Kshattriyas. I then endeavour to show, 
how the results obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, came into conflict with 
an alien race called Dasyus ; (2) that the Aryas can be 
shown from their own books to have at first occupied only 
the north-west of India and then to have advanced gra- 
dually to the east and south, aud last of aU to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Bekhan ; and (3) that the ori- 
ginal languages of the south of the peninsula are distiijpt 
from Sanskrit, — how, I say, these results hannonize with, or 
corroborate the theory that the Hindus, or Lido-Arians arc 
not autochthonous, but immigrated into Hindusthan from 
the north-west. 

The Appendix (p]>. 4<>7— 487), and the “Additions and 
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Corrections” (pp. 488 — 495) contfiiu some further illustra- 
tions of the subjects discussed in tlie body of the work, and 
in a few cases, siipply some modifications of the text 
which closer research has rendered neccssarj^ 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, , and in the 
,^ppondiccs, the Sanskrit passages have been printed in tire 
Italic character. The system I have followed is nearly 
that of Su’ W. Jones. The distinctions between some 
similar letters have not always been very carefully in- 
dicated ; but the Sanskrit scholar will have no difficulty 
in determining the words which are intended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Vohrme, have been 
taken from printed editions. The quotations from those 
parts of the Eig-veda which have not yet appeared in 
Professor Mlillor’s edition, have been copied from the MS. 
copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface to the 
First Part. The quotations from Durgacharya, in ])p. 
175, 176, and pp. 183, 184, have been derived from a 
MS. belonging to the East India House. That in p. 215 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the labrary of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The trvo passages from 
Bhaskara Achaiyya, pp. 170 and 189, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of tire Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goidstiicker, that I 
aiq, able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya inalil 
vistara, in pp. 66 and 190. 

The work of M. Vivien de Stunt-Martin, entitled : Etiule 
sur la GSograpUe et les Populations Primitives du Nord- 
ouest de Vlnde d'apres les By nines Vediques (wliich 
discusses many of the subjetls handled in the present 
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volume), luis only now come into my hands, as the hist 
sheet, coutainiug part of the Appendix and the “Addi- 
tions and Corrections,” is jiassing through the })rcss. 

The results at which tliis author has arrived in his 
valuahle and ingenious disseiiation, in regard to the origin 
of the Aiyas, their immigration into India, and the direction 
of their movements within that coimtry, correspond pre- 
cisely with those Avhicli I myself had reached. His views 
on some points of detail on which I had ado])ted a different 
opinion, tell even im^re strongly than my own in favour of 
the general conclusions in which we both coincide.® 

An Index to this, as well as the preceding Part is now 
under preparation, and will be published separately. 


^ I allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnouf’s Bhaji;. 
Pur. ii. 455) ; and that the country of the Kikatas must, most probably, have 
been in Ko§ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint Martin’s work that he intend.^ 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India. 
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PLAN OF THE PEESENT PART. 


Hitherto i have merely sought to bring together the ac- 
counts given in the Sanskrit authorities, especially the Itihasas 
and Pur anas, relative to the origin of the caste system prevailing 
among the peojile of India ; and to show that these accounts, 
taken in their obvious sense, are inconsistent with each other ; 
and that in consequence of this discrepancy, the theory, com- 
monly received by the Hindus, of the original distinctness of the 
four castes, in virtue of their derivation from different portions 
of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine of Hin- 
duism, even by a literal interpretation of these popular writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of 
a different descrijition, derived from comparative philology, and 
from an* examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, 
not merely that the people of India who belong to the principal 
pure and mixed castes are of the same race with the neighbour- 
ing nations (which, as we have seen. Part 1. pp. 175. ff. is the 
doctrine of Manu) ; but that they were not originally divided 
into castes, or indigenous in India, but in reality form a branch 
of the great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, 
Homans, and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and 
that while other branches of this great family, (which seems to 
have had its primeval abode in some distant country to the 
north-west of India), separated themselves from the main stock 
and migrated to the westward, the progenitors of the Hindus 
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travelled towards Hindusthan, where their original religious sys- 
tem was gi’adually modified, and the system of castes, and other 
institutions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these 
conclusions is the following. First, I propose to show by an 
exainination of the languages and literature of India that the 
Sanskrit is not, (as tlie Hindus appear to conceive), an immutable 
form of speech of divine origin, but is very different now from^ 
what it was wlien tlieir ancestors first came into India. Tins will 
be made apparent by a comparison of the diction of the Yedic 
hymns with the language of tlie Itihilsas and Puranas; and that 
this difference is the result of gradual development will be proved 
by a reference to the natural laws of speech, and to the analogous 
process which the tongues of other nations have undergone ; 
by an indication of the earlier stage through which the Sanskrit 
passed, viz., that shown in the Vedic hymns, before it attained 
its more modern form ; by arguments drawm from the compo- 
Ksition of such books as the Nighantu, and Nirukta, explana- 
tory of obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the 
existence of such liturgical commentaries as the Briihmanas, and 
such speculative treatises as tlie Upani shads, whicli presuppose as 
already antiquated, or, at least antecedent, the hymns which 
they quote, and the sense of which they ex})lairi and develope. 
The difference in age between the various Indian Sastnis will be 
further briefly adverted to^ and established by pointing out the 
great discrepancy between the religious ideas, forms of worship, 
and state of manners wliich they severally represent ; the Vedic 
liymns being shown by all these various lines of proof to be the 
earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow from 
them by a natural course of gi’owtb and expansion. While the 
mutaliility and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language 
are demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, 
the process of proof will be completed by some introductory 

' The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject will be deferred to 
a later part of this work. 
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sections, showing how the spoken Sanskrit became gradually 
broken down and corrupted into the Pali, and Prakrits, of bye- 
gone centuries, till it ultimately took the form of the modern 
vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thiKS shown the mutations wliich the Sanskrit has 
undergone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondl}^, 
^to prove by a comparison of that venerable language mth the 
Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, tliat 
tlujse forms of speech are all closely related to each other, both 
in respect of roots, and forms of inflection ; and this in such a 
manner as to show them to be sister-dialects, derived, by gradual 
alteration, from some more ancient, and now extinct, parent- 
language. From these facts, and others derived from Zend and 
Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to argue the 
common origin of the different nations, — generally called the 
Arian, Iiido-Germanic, or rndo-Eitropcan nathms, — by whicli 
the above-mentioned languages have been spokeii, and the equal 
footing in respect of civilisation, on which, in their earliest stages, 
they stood ; as well as to evince the strong probability that the 
progenitors of the Hindus immigrated from the north or north- 
west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify these conclusions by ex- 
hibiting the collision of the Indo-Arians, after their arrival 
in India, with certain barbarous tribes, speaking a different 
language, and belonging to a different race, wlio occupied that 
country before their immigration, and by sketching a history of 
their advance to the south and east. These subjects will be illus- 
trated from the data to be found in the Vedic hymns, the 
most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as in the 
other {^astras of later date. 

When the preceding points shall have been all sufficiently 
discussed, the several topics adverted to at the close of the intro- 
duction to the first Part of this Work, (pp, 3 — 4.) will still remain 
for consideration. These I shall hope to take up in one or 
more succeeding volumes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY 
AND RELATIONS. 

Sect. I . — The North-ImUan Dialects^ Ancient and Modern, 

A SURVEY of the languages of Northern India reveals to us tho 
following facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality 
of very high antiquity; whicliis now, however, understood only 
by a few learned men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle 
of discussions on grammar and philosophy, while it is totally 
unintelligible to the mass of the people. We find, secondly, 
a variety of provincial dialects which are employed both by tlie 
learned and the unlearned, viz. Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Gruzarati, &c., all bearing a close resemblance to each other, 
and all composed, in a great measure, of the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may 
he divided into four classes. First, vsuch as are pure Sanskrit, 
as for example jjammetswaniy devatdy siuarga, stri, pui^sha^ 
jana ; secondly, words which though modified from their 
original form, are easily recognisable as Sanskrit, such as log 
from loJca, istri from munh from muhlia^ bhdi from hlirdtri, 
bhatlja from hhrdtnjay bdhin from bhdginly biydh from vlvdlia, 
bhuin from bhumi^ and innumerable others in Hindi; thirdly, 
words which have no resemblance to any known Sanskrit 
vocables, and which we must therefore suppose to have an 
origin indej)endent of that language, such as in Hindi, bdp. 
father, b^d^ son, per^ a tree, chauhi, a chair, cliuk^ a blunder, 
khirki, a window, jhdgrd^ a dispute, bakherd, the same, dtdj 
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flour, chaldli a mat, and a multitude of other instances. P'ourtlily, 
words derived from Arabic, Persian, or some otlier foreign lan- 
guage, as a man, ^mrat^ a woman, hakim, a rider, Jidklm, 

a physician, durust, right, roz, day, dariycl, a river, roshani, 
liglit, &c. c^^c. &c. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dia- 
lects. It is clear, for many reasons, that they cannot have 
existed for ever in their present form. When, therefore, and 
how have they been created ? Wliat do history and the books 
of Indian grammarians tell us on the su}>ject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the 
North-Tndiaii dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi contain, we 
shall And it to be universally admitted that words of this kind 
have only been introduced into those languages since the time 
when the ]\1usulmans began to invade India. Now it is well 
known that Malimiid of Ghazni made his first inroad into Hin- 
diisthan about 850 years ago. Before that time, and in fact till 
long afterwards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from 
the north-west far into India, and taken possession of that 
country, there could have been scarcely any intermixture of 
Arabic or Persian words in the Indian dialects.^ 

^ We learn, inileeci, from the works of the ancient astronomer Vara-ha 
]Mihira, that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic 
derivation had been borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced 
into Sanskrit books, I allude to such words as hard, dpkdna^ lipfa, anaphd^ 
sunaphd, dpoldima^ riliphay which are of Greek origin, and mukdrind^ 
muhdvildy tasdl^ tasll^ &c., which are derived from the Arabic. (Colcbrooke’s 
Misc. Essays, II. 525. AT., and Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227. 
and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254, and 263.) The following verse of 
Varaha Alihira proves clearly how much the Indian astronomers were 
indebted to the Greeks : — ► 

“ For the Yavanas arc Allcchhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly 
cultivated ; and even they are revered like Bishis : how much more a Brahman 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, 
we have the following account by the author, Mir Amman 
of Behli, (who states that his forefathers had served all the 
kings of Hindusthan from Humayiin downwards), of the 
origin of the Urdu language; which I copy in the Koiiian 
character; — 

^^llaqlqat Urdu Id zahdn Id huzurgon he murili se yim 
suni hai Icih Dilll shahr Hinduon he nazdik chavjugl hai. 
Unhen he rdjd jparja qadim se rahte the, aur apni hhdklul 
holte the. Ilazdrbaras se MusulmdnoTi hd'amal hvd, Snlidn 
Malmud Ghaznavi dyd. Phir Ghorl aur Lodi bddshdh Me. 
Is dmad o raft he Vais huchit zabdnon ne Hindu Musulmdn 
hi dmezishpdl. Ahhir Amir Tairuur ne . . . lUudasidn 

ho liyd. Unhe dne aur rahne se lashhar hd bazar shahr men 
ddkJdl Imd, Is ivdsie shahr hd hdzdr Urdu hahldyd. . . . 

Jab Ahbar bddshdh tahkt par ha/ithe, tab chdron taraf he 
midhon se sab qanm qadrddni aur faizrasdnl ns hhdnddnld- 
sdni kl sunhar huznr men dhar jama a hue. Lehin har eh hi 
goydl aur holi judi judi ihi. Ikatthe hone sc dpas men len den 
saiuld sulf sinvdl jawdb harte eh zabdn Urdu Id muqarrar 

hui Niddn zabdn Urdu hi manjie 

manjte aisl manjl hlh klsu shahr hi boll us se tahhar nahin 
hhdiii^^ 

I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following 
account of the Urdu language: — The City of Dellii in the 
opinion of the Hindus has existed during the four Yngas. It 
was inhabited of old by their kings with their subjects, who 
spoke their own bhdhhd (dialect). A tliousand years ago tlie 
rule of the Musulmans began. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni came. 
Then the Ghori and Lodi dynasties held sway. In consequence of 
this intercourse, a certain mixture of the languages of the Hindus 

skilled in astrology ! ” (Colebrooke’s Essays, II, 410.) This trifling exception, 
however, docs not invalidate the assertion made in the text, that it was 
only after the settlement of the Musulrnnns in India that Arabic and 
Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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and Musulmans took place. At length Amir Tainiiir .... 
conquered Hindustiin. In consequence of his arrival and re- 
sidence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the city, 
and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 

Urdii When king Akbar ascended tlie throne, 

all races, learning the liberality of that unequalled family and 
its patronage of merit, gathered round his court from all the 
surrounding countries; but the language of all these people was 
different. From their being collected, however, trafficking 
together, and talking with each other, a camp (Urdu) language 
])ecame established. ... At length, the Urdii languages, 
being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refinement, 
that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, winch is used by the 
Mahomedans ami by those Hindus in the north-western provinces 
of India who have learnt the Persian language, that Persiajj and 
Arabic words arc extensively emj)lo37ed. The words derived from 
those sources which exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzarati, and ^Tther ISorth- Indian dialects in the form in which 
they are generally spoken % the Hindus^ are considerably fewer 
in number. By far the larger portion of words in tliose tongues 
are (as has been already said) either (1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) 
corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can Ijc traced neither to 
Saiiskiit nor to Persian or Ai-ahic, and which 1 shall therefore 
style indigenous. 

^Several interesting questions arise here; as First, hoAV far 
])ack can wo trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, 
Hindi, Maliratti, Guzarati, cK:c., in the form in which they are 
now spoken? Secondly, what has been the process of their 
formation? and, thirdly, from what source have they derived 
those words, as well as forms of inflection, which do not come 
from the Sanskrit ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing verna- 
culars is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. 
Professor Lassen (Institutiones Lingua) Pracritica), p. 60) thinks 
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they have existed for at least 850 yeai^. But it is sufficient for my 
purpose to show that they are not of any very great antiquity, but 
have been derived by a gradual process of change from other 
provincial dialects which preceded them ; and which in their 
turn have sprung from tlie Sanskrit. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian verna- 
cular dialects should have undergone great modifications in a 
long course of ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which 
every one recognizes, of their having at a particular assignable 
date admitted into their vocabulary a large influx of Persian 
and Arabic words is sufficient to render it probable that they 
may have formerly experienced otlier mutations of vaiious 
kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inliabit the 
different provinces of northern India make use of different 
I)rovincial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahnatti, ifcc., which are all 
evidently derived from the KScame common source, is a proof of 
the tendency to change which is inherent in all spoken lan- 
guage. For as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess the 
same creed, receive the same religious books, and are divided 
into the same or similar castes, and for these and other reasons 
appear manifestly to be descended from one coTumon stock ; it 
is clear that their common ancestors must, at one time, have 
employed one and the same language : and that that language 
has in process of time undergone various provincial modifications 
out of which the several modem vernaculars have been gra- 
dually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharaslitri, Sauraseni, &c.) 
which preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and un- 
important; whereas the modern vernacular tongues, Bengali, 
Hindi, Mahratti, and Guzarati, differ very widely from each other 
in their forms of inflection and conjugation. This greater diver- 
gence between the modem than we find to have existed between 
the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the tendency to continual alter- 
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ation, which I have remarked as a chai*acteristic of language 
in general* 

£ shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved 
that the modern vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, 
of any great antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial 
dialects: — and then proceed to establish these facts more in 
.detail. 

First, In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Vistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by 
the forms of inflection being altered or mutilated. This 
mutilated Sanskrit, or something akin to it, appears to have 
been at one time the spoken language of India ; or, at least, 
tliis Gatha dialect exhibits some specimens of that ancient 
spoken language, and exemplifies the process by whicli tlie 
Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, became gradually 
corrupted. 

Second* It has been discovered that many inscriptions are 
extant, (iugraveu on rocks in different parts of India-, bearing 
date between two and three hundred years anterior to the Chris- 
tian ora, in which a language differing both from Sanskrit, and 
the modern vernaculars is used. 

Third, There ai'e extant in other countries such as Ceylon 
and Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language 
called rriH or Magadhi, which also is different from the modern 
vernaculars, as well as from Sanskrit, wliile it closely resembles 
the language of the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth, In ancient Indian dramas sucli as the Mrichhakati, 
Sakuntala, &c,, while kings and Brahmans are made to speak 
Sanskrit, various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa 
are employed for the inferior castes and for women, wliich in 
like manner, differ both from Sanskrit and from the existing 
vernacular tongues. 

The fom\ foregoing classes of language have a more or less 
close affinity to each other ; and from the use made of the* fast 
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three in particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that 
found in the Pali Buddhistical writings, and those employed in 
the dramas, it is impossible to doubt that either they, or forms 
of speech closely connected with them, were formerly current, 
during a long course of centuries, as the actual vernaculars of 
the periods when they were employed for literary, political, and 
religious purposes. 

But while we thus discover that Pali and different forms of 
Prakrit, such as have been described, were employed in former 
times, we can find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, 
Hindi, Bengali, or Mahratti, &c., in their present shape, in tlie 
ancient records of that same period; and we must therefore 
of necessity conclude, that these modern vei-naculars did not at 
that time exist, but have been subsequently developed out of 
the above-mentioned Prakrit languages and other pre-existent 
forms of speech ; in other words that the former vernaculars (or 
Pa-akrits) have been gradually altered until they liave assumed 
the form of the modern Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, &c. 

I shall now proceed to siapply a more detailed account of those 
forms of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to 
have preceded the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. 
Tn canning out this design, it will be advisable to begin with 
those dialects which seem to be the mOKSt recently formed 
and employed, of the four Indian classes of speech which 
have been before alluded to, viz., first, that found in the 
Buddhist Gathas ; secondly, that used in the rock inscriptions ; 
thirdly, the Pali ; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. The last 
named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first subject 
it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 
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Sect. IL — The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas. 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Pi\akrit 
languages stand to the modern vernaculars of northern India, I 
liave gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which tiny 
are employed, such as Mnchhakati, attributed to King Siidraka, 
and the Vikramorvasi attributed to Kfdidasa, (both of which, 
though their precise age be disputed, appear to have been re- 
spectively composed, at the latest, about sixteen and fourteen 
lumdred years ago^,) together with several others. I have also 
referred to the examples given in the Prakrit Grammar of 
Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
])osed about 1800 years ago^, or rather in its commentary. An 
examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several 
works shows that the languages of India were then in a state of 
transition, and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit, 
and the modern vernacular dialects. Tlie Prakrit forms of 
inflection and de<‘]ensiou approach more to the Sanskrit than 
to tlie modern vernaculars ; but yet exhibit a great breaking 
down and modification of the former. I will give some in- 
stances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 

* Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers 
the Mrichliakali to Iiavc been probably composed in the interval between 
100 n.c. and the end of the second century, a.d. (Introduction to the play, 
pp. 5 — 9.) The same writer thinks that the Vikramorvasi, which is regarded 
as the work of Kalidllsa, is more recent than the MrichhakatJ, but does not 
assign any probable date. (Tntrod. to drama, p. 185, 186.) Lassen holds 
that the Mrichhakuti was composed towards the end of the first century, 
A.D , while the Vikramorvasi and the Sakuntala (which last is also assigned to 
Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century, a.d. 
(bid. Alt. ii. p. 1160.) Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii. xl. 
places the age of Kalidasa, the author of the Vikramorvasi and Sakun^ala, at 
the close of the third century, a.d. The Mrichhakatl is held by the same 
author to be not earlier than the second century, a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148.) 

* Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160, 
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general statements. 1 do not think it necessary to distinguish 
here the different kinds of Prakrit, which will be specified 
further on. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

English. 

JBhavaml 

Ilomi 

Ilun 

I am. 

BbavasI 

Ilosi 

Hai 

Tbou art. 

Bhavatl 

Ilodi 

Ilai 

He is. 

Bhavaiiti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

TTttisIitlia 

Utthebi 

Uth 

Rise. 

Prapnoiiii 

Pa V uni 

Pata-bun 

1 obtain. 

J^rinomi 

Suniimi 

Sunta-hun 

I hear. 


Sunu, or Sunabi 

Sun 

Hear (imper.) 

Kathaya 

Kabcbi 

Kah 

Tell. 

Dadiimi 

Demi 

Deta-bun 

I give. 

Daduti 

BSdi 

Deta-hai 

lie gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diya, Din 

Given 

Nrityati 

N&cbcbai 

Nacbla 

He dances. 

llaksbami 

llakkbilmi 

liakbta -bun 

I keep. 

Dbuva 

Dbovebi 

Dlio 

Wash. 

Brum ah 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

\Vc speak. 

Patanii 

Parcmi 

Part si 

I fall. 

Nisbkasaya 

Kikkalehi 

Nikal 

Exclude. 

Gbritam 

Gbiii 

GbI 

Ghee, 

Mukba 

Muba 

Munb 

Mouth, 

Karyyam 

Kajjam 

Kiij 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Karua 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Turn 

Tbou or you. 

Tubbyam 

Tujb 

Tujb 

To thee. 

Yusbmakam 

Tumhanam 

Tumlitira 

Of you. 

Asti 

Atthi, or Achcbbi 

Acbcbhe (Bcng.) lie is. 

Santi 

Acbcbhanti 

AcbebbenTditto.'^ Tbfiv nrp. 

It is manifest 

that in these 

instances we 

see the inter- 


niediate forms which the words took in Prakrit before they 
assumed the shapes in which we now find them in Hindi or 
Hengali, c.g., karma and hlryya became in Prakrit respectively 
kamma and kajja, and finally in Hindi kdm and kdj. The 
Sanskrit form rakshd'mi (I keep), re-appears in the Prakrit 
rakWidmi with the compound consonant kah changed into kMi, 
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but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change 
remains, but the word has undergone a farther modification, the 
peculiar affix of the first person singular ami having disappeared 
in the Hindi ralchtdy which does not differ from the second 
and third persons. A fuller exemplification of the points in 
T^hich the Prakrits coincide with, and diverge from, the Sanskrit, 
^on the one hand, and approximate to the modern vernaculars, on 
the other, will be found in the tabular statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement 
are the following : — Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi ; 
Lassen’s Institutiones Linguse Pracriticte ; Delius’s Kadices 
Pracritica^ ; the Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition ; the Sakuntala, 
Boehtlingk’s edition; the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s 
edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, Tullberg’s edition ; and the Vikra- 
morvasi^ Calcutta edition. 



Comparative Statement of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Modern Indian Languages. 
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Sanskrit Prakrit. HindL Mahratti. English. 
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3 Here &e same Sanskrit word undergoes the same changes in Prakrit and Hindi according to its two different meanings. 
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The Persian has the same form. ^ Vararuchi gives the form c| x^ not which I find in thc Mrichh. p. 73. 

is given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree ; but it may have crept in from Prakrit. 



References. ! Sanskrit Prakrit, Hindi. 
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This word is in the Sakirika, one of the Apabhransa dialects. In ordinary Prakrit it would probably be 
Mrichh. 28 and 50. 
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^ Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna), is the proper name of Cawnpore. When Krishna means blacky it becomes Kasano in Prakrit, 



according to Var. iii. 61 . See Lassen, p. 42 J, who says = quasi I «• 

This word is in the Sakarika dialect. 
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♦ ___ * ♦ 

Mahratti word «| | a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit in the same way as ^ comes from ^ in 

the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit form to have been suppose the older Prakrit form of to have been 

And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances. [In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the 
word^^^T> a barren woman, in Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 37.] 
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Eeferences. Sanskrit. I Prakrit. j Hindi. Mahrattl. English. 
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See Cowell’s note on Yar. ii, 44. 



References. I Sanskrit. i Prakrit. j Hindi. | Mahratti. | English, 
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This wor<l palang means in Persian also, a hed^ as well as a ifgcr. 

also is, however, given in Wilson’s dictionary as a Sanskrit form* 
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Mricth. 38. 102. “ provincial for ^t^T* ^ Burnouf, Lotus, 687. 
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Delius seems to think may be the Prakrit imperative. 



References. Sanskrit. Prakrit Hindi. Mahrattl. English. 
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Mrichh, 99 (Bengali.) . . j ye are. 
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This "Word occurs on the lat of Firoz Shah in the forms deUkati and dekhiye^ and in the form dekhdmi in the inscription at Dhauli. 
Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form drisyatiy he sees. 
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who treat of the dramatic dialects, (as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which we find in 
Prakrit are in great part derived from Sanskrit, but more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications 
are, in numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words, and the still more corrupted forms 
which we discover in the languages descended from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modern vernacular dialects. 
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But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by tlie 
application of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit 
source, there are some otliers which refuse to yield to the action 
of even the most powerful tests which criticism can employ, and 
successfully assert their claim to a different origin. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit 
.dialects contain a certain number of words which are not Sanskrit, 
but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots (lab, to sink, iharhar (in Hindi tharthar), to tremble, 
dhak'k, to cover or shut, and the nouns //or, leg, Inippa, father, 
&c.‘^^ The greater portion of the words of this class which I 
have discovered, will be found in the subjoined taldc. 

See the Kcv. II. Ballantines paper *‘On the relation of the Mabratti to the 
Sanskrit,’’ in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii, p. 3G9 — 
385. Some of the words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be MahratU* 
are, however, Persian or Arabic, such as mekb, baghal, nianzila ; othei's, as 
khune, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following remarks from Hr. J: 
Wilson’s “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” &c. of the jSIarathi language, 
(prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2 nd edition), p. xxii. 

[The Marathi language] “ has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian 
(or Turanian), and the Sanskrit.” .... 

“ The Scythian element .... is obviously the more ancient of the two, 
as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of 
common life. It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral 
letters, which, as initials, were probably not originally in use in the San- 
skrit 1 almost all the words beginning with the letter 7 A ; and a great 
majority of the words formed ffoin imitative particles, both simjde and re- 
duplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an arbitrary 
character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 

usits loquendi of the people, by whom they were originally formed.” 

“The Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the in- 
spection of the Dictionary at once shows.” .... “ Colebrooke expresses it 
as bis opinion that ‘ nine tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to 
the Sanskrit;* and perhaps a similar observation may be justly made as to 
the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, when both primitive and 
modified forms are taken into the account.” 



List of Prakrit words, chiefly from the Mrichhakati and the grammarians, which are not derived from Sanskrit, or 
nrp nfdmihtful nrinin, with their modem vernacular eauivalents, when ascertained. 
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^ Stenzier, p. 299. This word may perhaps come from the Sanskrit laksha?ja, a sign. 

In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word is given as a noun, with the sense of “longingfor;” which may possibly be con- 
nected with this word. Wilson gives a root VW* signification to destroy.” 

This may come from the Sanskrit root to act. 



Beferences. Sanskrit I Prakrit. Hindi. Mahratti. j English. 



[N.B. — See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit, i: 
Vararuchi, viii, 18. 21. 23. 34. 3o. 39. 40.] 
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It is true that, iu the dramas, these iion-Sanskrit words are not 
so numerous as might at first sight appear; that many voca])]es, 
very unlike the Sanskrit, which seem, on a hasty inspection, to 
be of a different origin, are discovered, on a more careful 
examination, to be derived from Sanskrit by successive ste2:>s 
proceeding according to certain recognized rules of mutation ; 
and that the indubitably non-Sanskrit words which remain do not 
beiir so large a proportion to those which are of Sanskrit origin, 
as is the case in the modern vernaculars."'^® This paucity of 
indigenous words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished comj)ositions containing many 
poetical passages, and were written by l^andits, men familiar 
witli Sanskrit, who would be likely when they could, to avoid 
vulgar words and phrases, and to em2)loy vocables of Sanskrit 
derivation, whej*ever it was found possible: just as we sec the 
j)edantic Pandits of our own time are in the habit of doing.’*^ 
And there can be no doubt that in the provincial dialects, 
as vspoken by the lower chusses and by unlearned persons in 
general at the time when the drama, s were composeci, many 
moi*e non-Sanskrit wortls would be current tlian we meet with 
in the dramas. In the same way we find in modern times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the 

Lassen, remarks, p. 28 C : “ The roots of the Prakrits must be looked 
for in Sanskrit ; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin 
can, for the most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pur- 
sued on right principles. At tlie same time I would not entirely deny 
that some vocables may have passed from the indigenous languages of India 
into the Sanskrit, as well as the Prakrit ; but such words are certainly not 
numerous.” Lassen may not underrate here the number of purely indi- 
genous words in the Prakrits, properly so called, as they arc exhibited 
in the dramas, but bis remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the 
modern vernaculars, in which words not derived from Sanskrit, and which 
must have come down to them from the vernacular Prakrits, are very nu- 
merous. 

Compare the case of English like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of 
Latin and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon 
predominates. 
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community in the same provinces of llindusthan. The Hindu 
Pandits, for instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit 
words ; tlie villagers use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous 
words; the lower Mahomedans use a language approaching to 
that of the Hindu villagers, but with more Persian and Arabic 
words ; while educated Mahomedans introduce into their dis- 
course a large number of Arabic and I^ersian phrases. But the 
existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 
in the dram^iis, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted 
form, — akin to that of the modern vernaculars, — in which we 
find Sanskrit words employed there, is quite sufficient to show that 
the Prakrits, such as we see them in the dramas, were, with some 
modifications, the spokoii dialects of their day; and were con- 
se([uent}y the precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As 
we find in these latter a considerable proportion of words which 
cannot ])e traced back to Sanskrit, we are driven to conclude 
tliat these words must have existed in the older vernacular 
dialects, and liave l)een transmitted from them to the later. The 
only alternative is that we suppose these non-Sanskrit words 
to have been invented in modern times, a supposition which 
is destitute of all probability."*® 

The question now recurs, Wlucnce came these words which are 
not of Sanskrit origin in the Prakrit dialects ? To answer tliis 
(piestion 1 must anticipate an assertion which I hope further 
on to prove more in detail, viz., that there are in India very 
manifest traces of a variety of races of men differing widely in 
their origin. 

Even if I were to make the admission, (which, however, it is impossible 
to do), that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never actually spoken 
vernaculars, this would not neutralise my argument. For the latter must 
have been used on the stage, and must therefore, have been understood. They 
could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached closely 
to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Puli as well as 
of the Prakrits shows both the general tendency of men to break down and 
modify their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in 
northern India. 
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It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves 
Aryas, must have had their origin in countries to the north or west 
of India, and immigrated into Hindusthan at an early period. 
When they arrived there, they found the country already occu- 
pied by a race of men called in the Veda, Dasyus, who spoke a 
different language from themselves, and with whom they became 
engaged in continual warfai’e. These Dasyus appear to have 
been partly driven away by the Aryas to the east and south and 
north, where they took refuge in the forests and mountains, and 
partly to have been subdued and to have become incorporated 
in the Arya communities as their slaves or dependants. Though 
these earlier inhabitants of India also, had, in all probability, 
immigrated into that country at some period anterior to the 
invasion of the Aryas, I shall for the sake of ready distinction 
style them tho ahovi glues. These aboriginal tribes may not have 
been all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different 
times, but their history is very obscure and can only be con- 
jectured. So much is clear, that their languages are not all 
alike. In the south of India we find still existing a set of 
spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
&c., which differ very widely from the vernacular tongues of 
Northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hindi, Bengali, &c. Though 
the southern languages have now a certiiin intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, yet, it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as they differ entirely both in structure 
and in the great bulk of the words of which they are composed 
from the Sanslmt, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mah- 
ratti, Hindi, Bengali, &c., are, as we have already seen, mainly 
derived from Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable propor- 
tion of words which are evidently of a different origin. These 
words of non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain 
extent, in the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to 
the northern vernaculars, must have been derived from the 
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language spoken by the aborigines, who had occupied the north 
of India before the Sanskrit-speaking race of the Aryas arrived. 
After these northern aborigines had been reduced to dependance 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Arya and non-Arya, had coalesced 
in one community (of which the former composed the upper, and 
the latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which 
had previously been different) would begin to become assimilated 
and amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon 
adopt many words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, 
while the aboriginal race would begin to borrow many words 
from the Sanskrit, the language of their masters. This process 
however, would naturally lead to a great corruption and altera- 
tion of the Sanskrit. Many of the compound sounds in Sans- 
krit words, such as stri^ ralda, k^hatriya, seem to have been 
found such as the lower orders of people could not pronounce, 
and these compounds became accordingly broken up or sim- 
plihed, or in some way modified. Thus strl became isfrl^ralda 
became rakaf, and kshatriya became hhatriya or chhatriya. 
In this manner both languages would become gradually changed, 
according to processes which are seen in operation in all countries. 
Caprice, alteration of physical circumstances, differences of educa- 
tion, and those varieties in the organs of speech which are 
peculiar to different races, — are all found to produce progres- 
sive modifications in the languages of mankind. Various forms 
of Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in 
which Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be com- 
bined, though the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has 
remained predominant. At the same time the Sanskrit language 
gradually ceased to be spoken in its pure form, and becoming 
the language of books, and of the learned class exclusively, was 
more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; and being 
exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued thence- 
forward unchanged : just as was the case with the Latin language. 
It seems at the same time to be very probable that many words 
of indigenous origin as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
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origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in 
the Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that 
language includes many words and roots which were unknown 
to it at an earlier period. 

Sect. III. — On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects, 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects 
were ever spoken laiiguagcis. This view is thrown out by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson in the introduction to liis Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. Ixv., Ixvi. 

There is one question of some interest attaching to our 
construction of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than 
has been yet given to it, and on which this is not the place to 
dilate. Does it represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is 
it an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language, devised to 
adjrpt the latter to peculiar brandies of literature ? The latter 
seems to be the most likely ; for there would be no difficulty in 
the present day in writing it, although it is nodonger spoken, 
and highly finished specimens are to be found in plays which 
are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madliava, for instance, 
consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written less 
than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the mo- 
difications are' to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, 
and the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, 
without such aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplifica- 
tion of the grammatical construction by the disuse of the dual 
number, and the reduced number of verbal conjugations, looks 
also like the spontaneous substitution of practical to theoretic 

Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Society, for January, 1859 : “ The Brahmans scattered through all the 
different provinces of Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words 
of the languages of the tribes among whom they resided, and introduced 
them into the sacred tongue.” Professor Benfey has drawn attention to the 
introduction into Sanskrit of words which had become modified in the 
Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2 ; and Benfey, article “Indien,” 
(in Ersch & Gruber’s EncycL), p. 248. 
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perfection in actual speech, and may tempt us to think the 
Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject is interesting, 
not only in a philological, hut in a historical view ; for the 
sacred dialects of the Eauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to 
Ceylon and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of 
that religion which is professed by the principal nations to the 
north and east of Hindusthan.” 

If the Prakidts be merely artificial modifications of Sanskrit 
for dramatic purposes, my reasoning in regard to the relation of 
the modern vernaculars to the Prtikrits would fall to the ground. 
Though this view appears to me to be sufficiently refuted by the 
proofs of the derivation of the modern vernaculars from the 
older Prakrits supplied by the lists of words which I have given 
above, I think it expedient to fortify my conclusions by the an- 
nexed extracts from Professor Lassen’s Institutiones Pracriticce, 
pp. 39. ff., which will, at the same time, illustrate the process by 
which the Prakrits were derived from Sanskrit. 

‘^If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely 
refer to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very 
easy answer : for, as has been already stated, all the scenic 
dialects are drawn entirely from the Sanskrit.^^ If, however, the 
question means by what process these dialects have been drawn 
from the Sanskrit, it will be more difficult to answer. The 
difficulty does not consist in these languages containing any 
forms or words of which the Sanskrit archetypes are undisco ver- 
able ; for, on the contrary, both forms and words are deduced 
from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations which 
all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in the 
course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the 
Gothic and the Latin. 

The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 


^ See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 39, ff. 
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dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and hearing the names of 
different provinces, are different from the provincial languages 
which have the same name and origin ; e. g, the principal 
Prakrit (which appears to have been called Maharashtri) differs 
from the modern Mahratti, and the Sauraseni from the 
Ikajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been suggested whether the 
dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues of the 
people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are nothing more than artificial adaptations, 
either of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues to dramatic pur- 
poses. The latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most 
probable, for tliis reason that the modern dialects of theMahratta 
country, of Mathm-a, and Bchar, are different from those which 
were employed on the stage under the same names. He assigns 
another reason, viz. tliat these dramatic dialects can be com- 
posed even now. But is not the case precisely the same with 
the Sanskrit or the Latin ? both of which can in our day be 
written by men who are skilled in them, though they have long 
ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except by a few 
scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive : for to use 
what I may call an argument U7n ad hoinlnem, the learned Profes- 
sor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were jh'st brought upon the stage, 
the Mahrirashtri or any other form of contemporaneous speecli 
was different from the dialect introduced into the dramas under 
the same name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dra- 
matic poets, following the example of their predecessors, did not 
change the dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their 
original forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects con- 
tinued to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages 
which are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These 
scenic dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition. 
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just as the Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can 
be learned by the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic 
dialects was guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) 
from the period when their forms and laws had been fixed by 
grammarians ; and, consequently, the argument drawn from the 
diversity of the dramatic and modern provincial dialects is of no 
force, unless it can be shown that the provincial dialects also have 
remained unchanged from the commencement to the present 
day. This, however, can neither be shown, nor was it possible. 
On the other hand, the existing condition of the provincial dia- 
lects cannot be explained unless we suppose them to have had 
another form, more ancient than the prcvsent, and more con- 
formable to the Sanskrit. 

Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects 
were originally different from the scenic, I shall add some argu- 
ments by which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) 
were actually current in the provinces from which tliey derived 
their names. And first, I shall make use of the names them- 
selves as an argument : for the names Maharashtri, Sauraseni, 
would be absurd if they were not referred to 2^'i'ovincial dialects ; 
seeing that the names cannot be deduced from any orders (jf 
men so called, nor from any peculiarities in tliose dialects. 
The same may be said of the Magadln, for though I am aware 
that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still the 
Magadhi dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the pro- 
vince which gave its name to the dialect. 

In the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language 
different from that of common life should have been exhibited 
on the stage. This, however, is a different matter from the 
supposition that the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased 
to be spoken, and have become obsolete, while yet they main- 
tained their place on the stage. The same thing holds good 
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of the employment of Sanskrit itself in dramas written in a 
comparatively modern period. 

If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow 
that the use of different dialects on the sbige was the result of a 
peculiar condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of 
dramatic art were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

To these arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to 
leave scarcely any doubt of tlieir being originally identical. So 
much is undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not 
different from the primary Prakrit. This language would cer- 
tainly not have been adopted by the adherents of a -sect which is 
strongly opposed to the Brahmans and their opinions, if the 
dramatic dialect had had no other foundation than the fertile 
and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The Jains could, however, 
have no difficulty in appropriating it to their own uses, if it- was 
the language of daily life. How it happened that the Maha- 
rfishtri dialect in particular came to be selected both by the dra- 
matic poets, and by the Jains, is a point to be explained from 
tlie history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, out 
of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

‘^The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the 
structure of the languages tliemselves. This structure is the 
same, as regards principles and general rules, in all the provincial 
languages of Sanskrit origin, while it is different (though very 
similar), if tlie individual forms and tlie elements of tliese be 
regarded. I shall therefore do sufficient justice to the plan I 
have in view, if I examine more minutely some of these lan- 
guages, and show what their grammatical character is. In doing 
so, however, I am prevented by the limits of my book from ex- 
hibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better serve the 
end I have in view if I were tn do so. I propose, therefore, to 
inquire into the scheme of declensions i>eculiar to these Ian- 
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guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of soimds, which are too various 
to he treated here ; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce 
to my object, which is so to describe the structure of the 
provincial dialects as to exhibit the differences between them 
and the dramatic languages. For the changes in their elements 
undergone by the Sanskrit words which have been received into 
the modern dialects, follow two very different laws, which, if not 
carefully distinguished, might be used to demonstrate contrary con- 
clusions. One sort of mutation prevails in those words which had 
been received into the provincial dialects which were anciently 
formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; such as the 
Brajbhakha pothi, a book, which in Prakrit is pOthao, and in 
Samkrit pustaka, and numerous others; which would lead us to 
conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have 
taken place in the modern vernacidars as in the dramatic dialects ; 
and that the forms of words in the former are derived from, and 
find their explanation in, the latter. This I l)y no means deny. 
But there is another kind of words to be found in the modern dia- 
lects, which come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the 
forms used in the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some 
examples from the Brajbhaklni, Panjabi, Mahratti, and BengjXli ; 

Brajbhakha. Panjabi. Mahratti. Bengali, 

Prakrit 3^ IRTTW JITtTT, 3^ 3^ 

Sanskrit 3^, 3^ TT^rnT f 

To these might be added numerous other instances. And if 
such words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to 
conclude that the modern dialects retain a greater number of 
Sanskrit words in their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But 

Pm/, X}7T, son is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase hup 

■S* 

pw/, father and son. 
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this would be an unsound conclusion; for the modern verna- 
culars, especially when spoken by men who are learned in 
Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books written by such 
persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and lexicons 
of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 
tinually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the 
Sanskrit), not only when they want words expressive of recon- 
dite ideas, and required for elegance of diction, but also when 
ibhe vernacular form of the word is more corrupt than learned 
men would wish to introduce into their writings. Hence it 
happens that twofold ibnns of the same ^^anskrit words are 
found in the same provincial language, one more Sanskrit, the 
other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased to 
exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues; while on the other 
hand the Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the 
dramatic dialects from th<j period when the dramatic j)oets, tuid 
the grammarians following their guidance^, had assigned to these 
dialects certain fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these 
dramatic dialects have undergone no change whatever, and are 
just the same in dramas composed within the last three centuries 
as ill the far more anciemt Mrichhakati. For tlie languageof the 
shxge is continually borrowing SaJiskrit words, but alters and 
inflects them according to rules peculiar to itself; the ver- 
nacular dialects, on the other hand, continue similarly to borrow 
words from the Sanskrit, but leave them unaltered^’, while those 
words whicli tiny liad long ago adopted had been altered ac- 
cording to natural laws common to them with the Prakrits. In 
this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the verna- 
culars, such as e. tlhshna^ tlrasJirlta, in the Bengali, is to he 
explained.” — Pp. 39 — 45. 

It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have 
been borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in tlie modern dia- 
lects, replaced, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of 
aboriginal origin ; such as beta instead of pntra for son ; while words like tbc 
latter are used chiefly by Hrahmans, and other high-caste persons. 
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Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of 
declension employed in some of the modern vernaculars. He 
then goes on to remark as follows : — 

[In the modern vernaculars] we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ([uite destroyed, ihe sarne inflec- 
tions applied to the singular and the j)lural, and a new difference 
introduced in certain declensions between the direct and the 
ol)li(pie cases. This proves tliat the provincial declensions are of 
a later date than those of the dialects used in the dramas, which 
are derived from the Sanskrit by certain fixed rules, and involve 
only a few innovations. In the provincial inflections there 
remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, partly somewhat 
obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ; but in other points 
there ai’e great innovations which reveal to us a total dissolution 
of the old grammatical structure, and its rocoiistructioii by means 
of new instruments. 

As this state of things is perceptilile in the whole grammar of 
tlie provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I 
conclude that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. 
But between the Sanskrit language and its existing daughters 
[tlie modern vernaculars], there is so great a diversity of gram- 
matical structure as to make it certain that the pristine language 
cannot have sunk by one fall, so to speak, into that condition in 
which wc fliid the i)i’c>^iiicial dialects. It follows of necessity 
that there must liave been an intermediate condition between 
the pristine and the modern speecli. This intermediate condi- 
tion was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial 
tongues. 

“If wc except the Pali, the earliest form of the Sanskrit afte^r it 
began to degenerate aiid to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas ; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually 
gave rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I 
contend that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of 
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Sanskrit was very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If 
this opinion bo correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing 
that the scenic dialects were formerly the current speech of the 
different provinces. The names which these scenic dialects 
have received from the grammarians, and the conditions of 
dramatic poetry, lead us to the same conclusion. 

Here, howevej*, I conc(dve I must stop, for I coidd not adduce 
detailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the 
whole field both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. 1 
think, however, that I ought distinctly to add that I slu)iild not 
be disposed to dissent from any one who should assert that the 
scenic dialects were not exactly the pure forms of speech whieli 
wei-e contemporaneously current in th(‘ ditfereut jjrovmces, but 
were a little modified so as ]>etter to harmonise with the clia- 
racter of the persons who were to mn])]oy them. The priiici})al 
argument for this (‘onclusion is that two forms arc sometimes 
found to occur in tlie dramatic; dialects, one having a closer 
resemblance to the* ]>rovin(‘ial language, and another which is 
softer and, so to s]>eak, more femiuiucx 

^^To bring this discpiisitiou to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate ►Sanskrit extant; tlie first more ancient, and not 
rnucli corruiJted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects 
belong; the second of more ]*ecent origin, and dispersed at the 
present day over tin; [northern] ])roviiices of India,, which is 
more diverse from the parent language. The members of the 
former family are daughters of the Sanskrit; those of the latter 
are its granddaughters, though it is in some degree doubtful 
whether they arc daughters of the first family or granddaughters 
descended from sisters. As regards the age of these two classes, 
it is proved by the history of the Buddhist religion and of the 
Indian stage that the former arose prior to the commencement 
of the Christian era; Avhile it can be made out with consider- 
able probability that the latter (/. c. the modern provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian 
era.” — Pp. 57— GO. 

E 
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I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between 
the older Prakrits, and the modern vernaculars, from the Indische 
Alterthumskunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the 
Indian languages of tlie middle age, (under which denomination 
we may fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, 
and those employed in the oldest inscriptions), and the new 
Indian, or existing vernacular dialects. The former had not, so 
to speak, crossed the llubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience 
to the laws of their mother-language. They conform, it is true, 
but little to the ancient phonetic la^vs, and arc} regulated for the 
most jiart by such as are of a later date ; but their grammatical 
forms, though corrupted and stunted, are inherited immediately 
from their parent. The modern dialects of India, on the other 
hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the phonetic rules of 
tlie Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic laws of the 
Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modern dialects 
have pecidiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, when 
not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme coiitrjictions, and 
greater deviations from the original words, than do the cor- 
responding words in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of 
the modern dialects are with rare exceptions, newly constructed ; 
for the case- terminations are chiefly indicated by post-positions, 
the old 2 ->crsonal terminations have for the most part entirely 
disappeared, and the tenses are marked in cinite a different 
manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses being com- 
monly shown by participles, with the three personal pronouns in 
the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the A 2 )abhransa, has not transgressed this line of 
demarcation and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the 
modern vernaculars do,” 
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Sect. IV. — Views of the Indian Qrammarians on the relation of the Trahrits 
to Sanskrit^ and on the other elements in their composition, 

Vararuchi^®, the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the 
Prakrit forms of speed j, and his commentator Bhamaha (in 
his Maiiorama), distinctly recognise their derivation, mediate 
or immediate, from Sanskrit. The former describes in his 
^^Prakrita Prakasa” four dialects of this description, viz.: 1st, 
Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called ; 2nd, Paisaclii ; 3rdly, 
Magadlii; ami 4tbly, Sauraseni* After having in the first nine 
chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the Prakrit, 
properly so called, from Sanskrit, h<3 proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that 
^‘the root of the Paisa, chi is the f^aiiraseni.” q jf T'xf)’ | TTlifHt 

On which the commentator Bluimalia remarks that 
Paisachi is the language of the Pisaclias.'**'" The Magadhi also 
is declared by A^^araruchi in Chapter XT. to be derived from the 
same feuraseni. ” Tlieff^auvaseui 

dialect itself is sprjken of at the commencement of Chapter XII. 
as derived immediately from the Sanskilt, 

At the end of the chapter on tlie K>auraseni, it is 
stated that in other points” (which have not been specifically 
touched upon) “ it is like the Maliarashtri dialect. ” ilw ttt- 
From this and from some other (juidations which will 

See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5 ; Addenda, p. 65 ,* and Indische 
Alterthumv«ikunde, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to liave flourished about 
the middle of the first century, a.d. 

arlTT^aftll Cowell, p. 86, and Lassen Inst. Pracr. 7. 439. 

Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 

Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 ; and 49. of Appendix. 

Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 ; and 50. of Appendix. 
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be found below, it is clear that the ancient INlaharashtri, and the 
dialect called by way of eminence ^‘the Prakrit,” are the samc."*^® 
In another work called the^SliadbhashaChandrika,” by l^akshmi- 
dhara, it is distinctly stated that the ^^Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Malifiraslitra.” TTraTT As theJ^auraseni 

is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must be true 
of the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit, to which the v^auraseni 
in most points conforms. And, in fact, at the close of Vara- 
ruchi's ninth section on the former dialect we have it thus 
stated in the following Sutra, the IStli : ‘‘The rest is [to be 
learned] from the Sanskrit;” On which the 

commentator remarks, “Thereof/ means all that has not been 
ab'oady referred to. The remaining rules for affixes, compounds, 
taddhilas, genders, letters, must Ijc learned from the 

Sanskrit." 

l| Tlie tlerivation of I’nikrit 
from Sanskrit is here distinctly implied, and, in fact, the saim^ 
thing results from the whole series of rtdos for forming Prakrit 
words, which arc nothing but cxphiTiatious of the manner in 
which the Sanskrit forms are modified in l^rakrit. The sanuj 
origin is ascribed to Prakrit ])y ifemachandra, who says 

rm “ it lias 

its origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, 
from Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits liandled hy Yararuchi we 
thus see tliat tliree derive tlicir names from three ])rovinces of 
India, viz., Maharashtra,, jMagadha, and the country of th(^ 
t§urasenas, tlie region round Matliura. This, as we have already 

That the Maharushtn of that period was not the same as the modern 
MahrattT, appears, (I need scarcely say), from the character of the former, 
as shown in the dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

Lassen, p. 12. 

Cowell, pp. 85. and 176. 

Cowell, p. xvii. Lassen, p. 26. 
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seen above^ p. 46. is considered by Lassen, and justly so, as a 
strong proof tliat they were spoken dialects. 

Four kinds of Prakrit only, as we liave thus seen, are men- 
tioned ])y Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit (xraininar, 
viz., Alaharaslitri (or the principal Prakrit), kSauraseni, Magadhi, 
and Paisachi. Tliougli many other dialectic varieties arc referred 
to by later grammarians, it. is not necessary for my purpose to 
give a detailed account of any of these. 

Vararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphor- 
isms, to tlie jVIaharashtri ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms 
to the pecidiarities of the ^?auraseni ; another chapter contain- 
ing 17 aphorisms to the IVIagadhi ; and a third chapter con- 
taining 14 apliorisins to the Paisachi. At the end of the 
separate diopter on the ftauraseni, it is said tliat it agrees witli 
the Maharashtri in all other points, except those wliich have 
been specially noted as peculiar to itself; and the same tiling 
may be presumed in regard to the other two dialects. 

Jt is dear from this inode of treatment alone, that the 
points in which these four dialects, and especially tlie Afaha- 
rashtri and the >^auraseni, agree with each other, must bo much 
more numerous than those in which tlu'y differ ; and this con- 
clusion is (‘onfirmed by a comparison of the specimens of the 
several dialects which are extant in the dramas. Accordingly, 
Professor ]u(issen remarks, (Jnstit. Prac. p. 377) that ‘‘the 
principal dialect, and the ^auraseni, coincide in most respects.” 
The technical distinction made between these two dialects by 
the grammarians is, that the one (the jSiuiraseui) is the languagti 
used in prose, while the Maliariishtri is appropriated to verse 
(Lassen, p. 384.) The same author remarks of the Magadhi, 
that it does not depart much further from the Sanskrit than the 
principal Prakrit does (p. 387); and that the Indian gram- 
marians are wrong in deriving the Magadhi from the Sanraseni, 
as the former is as directly descended from the Sanskrit as tlie 
latter ; and that the two derivatives coincide with each other in 
most respects (p. 437.) The ‘Paisachi, (a dialect employed by 


K 4 
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barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to have 
been derived dlreclJy from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447.) 

In regard to these l^rakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks 
(p. 386) as follows: that the 8anskritic languages of llindus- 
than proper were formerly less different from each other than 
they now are, is to be inferred from the fact that, at that 
earlier period they had not departed so far from their common 
fountain.” 

The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Pracrit., 
p. 17., from a work called Prakritadipika, by (diaridideva, 
seems also to show that Prakrit was a language in current us(‘, 
as well as employed in the dramas: — 

ITTlici 

•JTTijfr ‘‘This Prakrit of the Maharaslitra country, 

so called from its conformity to popidar usage*, and from its 
])eing employed by poets in dramas and other poems, is tlio 
most excellent form of speech. Thus Daudi says ‘ "J'he Prjlkrit 
whicli ])revails in Maharaslitra is considered the best.’” Ti» the 
same way Pama Tarkavagisa, in his IVakiitakalpatarii, declares 
“ the Maharashtri dialect to be the root of the oth(*rs;” 

(«ic. ?) 

that “thoSauraseru is derived 
from it.” W 

II “The Magadlii is said to be derived from these 

two.” - - - wr 

Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

Ibid. 2nd Sakbii, Ist Stavaka. 
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-R^rw: TTiiTfr These languages, togethei' 

with the Anlhamagadlii and the Daksliinatya-, are called 
hlidshas. The autlior then refers to the scicond class, called 
vlbhdshas, the dialects called Sakari or Chanchilika, JiSrihari, 
Abhirikfi, Dravida, and Utkali, which, he says, though charac- 
terised by rusticity (apabhransata), are yet not to be ranked in 
the class of apabhraiisas if they are employed in dramas/’ 

swanrt 

^ ii •” On 

the other hand, tlie forms of those rlh/iduhas which are nut 
used in the dramas arc reckoned by the author among the opa- 
hhrausit diah^cts, under which name he understands the pro- 
vincial languages, such as the Ilengali, (iuzarfiti, &c. A third 
class of languages is called by this author the Paisfichh 

The Kavyaclnindrika, a work on poetry, lias the hdlowing 
remarks on language: — 

WWT ■5TT15<7 

rm l ^WrfT^TRft Rif^lrlT I 

-RTlSfT 

“ In rc'gard to language, let it be understood that there are 
four kinds, viz., Sanskrit, l^rakrit, Ajiabhransa, and mixed. The 
INTunis call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and ct)iisid(}r that 
there are several kinds of Prtikrit, viz. {T(ulhhava\ that which 
is derived from, and {Tatsania) that which corresponds with, 
Sjinskrit, and the j^i'ovincial." On this passage tlie 

scholiast remarks : 

fri’snij 

Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

Ibid., 3rd Stavaka, (Lassen, p. 21.). 

Kiivyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p, 32. 
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^^The word iadhhava means derived from Sanskrit^ like the 
word VluKjija^ for I hadr/a, Tatsama means the words wliicli 
are alike in Sanskrit and Prakrit, like liindi, rahanda, &c. 
Desi means the Maharashtri, &c. Apabhransa is the speech 
of the Abhiras, vfcc. The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, 
&c.”®^ On this I would remark that tliongh the Maliarjlshtri is 
generally recognised as the principal Prakrit, a Desi element 
is here recognised as existing in it, or contemporaneously with 
it. jMust not this be an indigenous, non-Sanskrit, element ? 
To the same effect is tlie following passage from the Kavyil- 
darsa of T)andi : — 

7 ^^ TiTUfi rr^i 

I STT^^T^TrlT 

*rrat mriirf i wptt: 

rrr|:^l miirT- 

^rT f%f%: i -airiH 

“ Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of lan- 
guage : Sanskrit, Pnlkrit, Apabliransa, and mixed. Groat Kislus 
denominate Sanskrit the language of tlie gods. There are several 
orders of Prakrit, viz., (iadhhava) that which is derived from, 
and (tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the 
provincial (desl). The language of IMaharashtra is called the prin- 
cipal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of ^^earls and gems produced in 
the Setubandha., &c. [This line is corrupt ; and the above sense is 
assigned as a conjecture. Tlie allusion apjjears to be a double 


Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 
Marginal gloss quoted by Lassen. 
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one : first to the ancient Prakrit poem called ^ Sctubandha 
and secondly to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks between 
India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] [In dramatic poetry] the >^auraseni, tlie Nati, the 
Gaiuli, and such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit 
according to their several provincial usages. The speech of the 
Abhiras, and other such tribes, when occurring in poems, is 
called Aimhhranm. In books on grammar, whatever differs 
from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” <^2 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, 
p. 15., jNlr. F. W. Kllis remarks as follows on llie Shadbliashil 
(diandrika of Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 54 :) The 
wo)k licre noticed is confined to these diah^cts [the Mahrirashtri, 
Sauraseni, Magadhi, l^aisachi, Chulika-paisachi, and Apa- 
bhransa], as they now exist in the Natakas [dramas], and treats 
therefore only of Tatsaniam and Tadbhavam terms of Saiiskrit 
origin; it is expn'ssly stated, however, tliat each poss(‘ssed its 
proper Desyam, or native, terms; and it is pro])ahle, as many of 
these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each other, 
tliat each was comiectod witli Desyam words of various d(Tiva- 
tions, in conjuiK'tion with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fret is deck'ired 
to l)e the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage,” 
[which [ give in the Devanagari character] : 

mi [/. <?. Two 

kinds of Paisachi are recognised, which depend on the different 
Pisacha countries. Thr^se are declared by the ancients to be the 
following, I\an(]lya, Kckaya., Vahlika, Sahya, Nepala,, Kuntala, 
Hudhesha [?], Bhota, Gilndhara, Haiva- [V], and Kanojana [?]. 

Sec note, p. x. and note 2. p. 26 in Cowclfs Prakrita-prakasa. 

From tlic Kavyadar^a of Dancji, as quoted by bassen, pp. 32 — 3:3. 
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These are the Paisacha countries; and the native of each 
country has his own particular qualities.] The two Pai&xclii 
dialects are said to prevail in all the countries here mentioned, 
commencing with Pandyam at the southern extremity of 
India, and extending to Canoj (Canojana) in the north, .... 
and it is added. These are the Falsdchi conidrieSj and 
the Desyam ientis of each hare their own partiadar qiiality.^^ 
The concluding phrase is more vague in the original than 
Mr. Ellis has rendered it; but as lanyuarje is the sii]>ject which 
the authc>r is treating, it is to be presumed that he liere alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of 
their varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to our present, purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Ahu-aruchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits 
from Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which 
is properly so-called, and Apabhransa, and Ihiisachi, are merely 
arbitrary and factitious, or are founded on any rational principh's. 
It is enough that I find the following facts, which are important 
to the conclusions I am seeking to establish, admitted by the 
native authorities I have just cite.d ; viz., first, that the Prakrits 
are derived from Sanskrit as their source ; secondljq that tliey 
ai'e composed of a threefold element: Tafsa'inaw, pure Sanskrit; 
Tadbltavaniy derived from Sanskrit; and DesL hical. As this 
third element, is distinguished both from pure Sanskrit 

and from words derived from Sanskrit but altered, it must 
follow, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is 
indubitably the sense in which the word Desi is used by Telugu 
writers.^'® This confirms, by the authority of the Indian gram- 

See CaiHpbeirs Telugu Grammar (3d edit,, Madras, 1849.) p. 37, 

where it is said : — “ The words of the Teloogoo language are 

classed by Sanskrit grammarians under four distinct heads. 1st. Deshyumooy 
or, as it is more emphatically termed, Utsu Ddshyimoo^ the pure language of 
the land ; 2nd. Tutsumumoo, Sanskrit words assuming Teloogoo tormina- 
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inarians, what I have already asserted above, (p. 41.) to be 
established on other grounds, viz., that languages exist in India 
which have an origin independent of Sanskrit. 

To give a complete idea of the artificial manner in which the 
Indian critics classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the 
different classes of people to whom they conceive the dramatic 
writers ought to assign them, I quote a long passage from the 
Sahitya Ilarpana : — 


Os 

WTWT fV 


^srf TTF^ 

^Tft^ ^Tf%- 

ir^TTTWt ^T^Tff 

'ar'raft 

’grf^ TTW^T^rcT^ wr^ 

^rTPITm^- 

TTwt irnTT^ ^rft- 

liV'qificra -^1 tH^^=WTT^t5Tt TTTlifT 


tions ; 3r(l. Tiidbhavumoo^ Tcloogoo corruptions of Sanskrit words, formed 
by the substitution, the elibion, or addition of letters; 4th. Grdmyumoo^ 
provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may also add 
Uuyu JMshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of 
ancient writers, \^ords adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, 
Mahratta, Guzerat, and Dravida provinces only, but now also including 
several of Persian, Ilindoostanee, and English origin,” 
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%li fT\^ W 

wfWTf^l ^T^fT^TTW^t^rf »TT^Tr4^:i ^- 

^ 1*^<I ^ < TII 

Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak 
Sanskt'it; and let women of the same description use SaurasenJ, 
except in the nuitrical parts, where tliey sliould talk MahdrdshtrL 
Persons living in kings’ palaces should employ Mdgadk'iy and 
servants, kings’ sons, and magistrates Anlha'indgadliL The 
eastern dialect (which tlie scholiast says is (iaudi, or Bengali) 
should be spoken by buffoons; and the Avatdlhy crafty 2 )ersons. 
Let Bdkshbjafifd (the language of Vidarbha, according to the 
scholiast) be employed by soldiers and citizens; and Sdhdrl by 
ftakaras, (r^akas, and others. The Brdilika dialect is the one 
ju'oper for celestial (?) personages, Drdoidl for Lravidas, &c., 
Ahhh'l for Abhiras, tlidnddH for Pnkkasas, &c., the Ahltlvl 
and Sdcari for those who live by cutting w*ood and gathering 
leaves, tmdPaiAdclil, the speech of Pisachas, for charcofil burners. 
iSauraseiil may be used also for female-servants, and women [?] of 
the better sort, for (diildren, eunuchs, and low astrologers ; the 
same, and occasionally SandTify for madmen and sick persons. 
Prakrit should ])e employed by those who are intoxicated 
by authority or affected by povert}^, by mendicants and j)ri- 
soners, &c. Sanskrit should be assigned to the better sort of 
female mendicants, and also, as some say, to queens, ministers’ 
daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to the country 
.from which each character of low origin comes slididd be 
assigned to him; and the language employed even by the 
superior personages should vary according to *their function. 
Sanskrit, varied by other dialech*, [?] should be assigned with a 
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view to politeness to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gam])lers, and celestial nymphs.”'*^ 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what 
Professor Lassen says about the Pr<akrit dialects in the earlier 
portion of his work (pp. 22. 25 — 29.) 

The word pt'dl'rlt comes from jut J»?r//i(procreatrix), nature, 
and means Ulericed;^ the several Prakrit dialects being re- 
garded as derivatives of Sanskrit cither directly or mediately. 
The original language frtun wliicli any other springs is called 
its pralcrifu or source. Tlius Heniaehaudra says, MVakrit has 
its origin in Sanskrit; that which is derived, or comes from the 
latter, is called The expressions Sanskrit and 

Prakrit are opposed to each oilier in another semse, when 
the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore 
also applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtri as in 
the strictest sense of the word Prdkrli^ tlie principal form or 
type of Prakrit. The Aauraseni and the Magadhi approacli 
most nearly to the ]\Ialiarashtri, and both derive their appella- 
tions from the names of provinces. By these three provincial 
designations, Maharashtri, Sauraseni, and Magadhi, the Indian 
grammarians appear to have understood the local varieties of 
language em2)loyed in those three several j)rovinces, as well as 
the dramatic dialects severally so called. Vararuchi specifies 
only one inferior dialect, the Paisachi, and understands by 
it the form of sjieech eTn})loyed by the lowest classes of 
men. This is to he distinguished from the speech of Pisachas 
(goblins), which, when introduced on the stage, are said 
to use a gibberish totally ungrammatical. The word is to 
be understood as figuratively used to denote the contempt in 
which the lowest classes were held. Hemachandra mentions a 

Siihitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Tndica, No. 53. pp. 172. 173. (See al&o 
Lassen, Inst. Pracr. pp. 35, 36.) 

Hemachandra, viii. 1., Lassen, p. 26; quoted above, p. 54. 
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variety of this dialect; the Chulika-paisachi, which denotes a 
form of speech lower than even the former. In fact, two 
varieties of Paisaebi appear to be distinguished by the gram- 
marians^®, both of them spoken by bai’baroiis tribes, of which the 
one seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. 
Eama-Tarkavagisa also mentions two sorts of Paisachi, signi- 
fying by this name a rude mixture of language drawn from 
different idioms. 

The term ajpahlircDtHa is applied by the grammarians to those 
dialects which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit 
original, and have undergone the greatest corruption. Hcma- 
chandra specifies two kinds, of which one has most affinity with 
the principal Prakrit, and the other with the iSanraseni. The 
older writers assign this dialect to the peoj^le wlio dwell on the 
shores of the western ocean, especially the Abhiras. Kama 
Tarkaviigisa, departing from the view of the earlier writers, 
ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects to the 
apahhranm, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. l.)tlie words ndf/ddikrmtidt, ^^according to the manner 
of those who speak like Ndf/cts, or serpents, to assign a 

mythological name to the provincial dialects in the same way as 
the older writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. 
This designation appears to have proceeded from the wiiters on 
rhetoric, who assign Sanskrit to the gods : Prakrit is then left 
for men ; while those whom the Erahmaiis consider to be 
scarcely deserving of the name of men, Chandfilas, Abhiras, 
and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of gol)lins, or 
serpents. 

^^The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly 
asserted by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin ; for both 
the grammatical forms and the words, with veiy few exceptions, 
as well as the entire structure of the Prakrits, and the character 
of their syntax, are derived from the Sanskrit. When, however. 


See the passage quoted in p. 59. 
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the more recent gr«'^mmarians assert the same of the Canarese 
and other Soiith-Indiaii dialects, they are in error, as, although 
these langua.ges contain words formed from Sanskrit according 
to certain rules, tlieir gramniatical forms and pi-imary words 
cannot by any .possibility have been drawn from that source.” 

The later native authority to whom Professor T^assen here 
refers appears to be Hama Tarkavjigisa, (p. 23.) I will hereafter 
show (when I come to refer more particularly to the South- 
liidian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the south 
claim for the Telugii, and no doul)t for the Tarnul, Canarese, 
and jNlalayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the 
Sanskrit.^^ 


Sect. V. — The Pali; audits relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Tlie above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the mo- 
dern vernaculars, will have abundant ly sliown, tha.t the latter 
are derived fi*om the former, and that botli are derived in gr(»at 
part from the Sanskiit, the one niediatety, the oihor more 
immediately. Though, however, it be sufficiently clear, both 
from the authority of the native grammarians and by a com- 
parison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter are 
derived from the former, yet the Prakrits do not represent the 
derivative form of speech wliicli stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which ap- 
proaches yet more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I 
mean the Pfili, or sacred language of the Buddhists ; a language 
which is extinct in India, but in which numerous canonical books 
of the Bauddha religion, still extant in Burmali and Ceylon, are 
written.^® 

See Df. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 
30, 31. ; the Introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 3d ed., Madras, 
1849, pp. XV. ff. ; and the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. 
Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11 — 22. 

* If any Brahmanlcal reader s^^ould think of studying these pages, I hope 
that the connection of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not 
deprive it of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with tlie author 
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Tliougli, however, this language lias had the singular fate of 
having now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred 
language in foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than 
one of the ancient vernacular dialects of Northern India. 
Magadhi is the appellation which the Buddhists of Ceylon 
themselves give to it. It is, indeed, true, as we are informed 
by Mr. Tumour, that the Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the 
Magadlii or Prdi, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; 
and that it luad attained also a higher state of reftnement than 
its rival tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they 
adduce various arguments, which in their judgment are quite 
conclusive. They observe that the very word ‘Pfili’ signifies, 
original, text, regidarity ; and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali 
scliolar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will 
not quote, with an air of triumph, their favourite verse 

^ *nrr ■sriirTir ’^wrr- 

C\ 

« There is a language which is 
the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered a 
human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it is 
Magfidhi.’®^ This verse is a quotation from Kachchayano’s 

of the Nyiiya milla vistara, I, 3. 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit 
original, as polluted, like cow’s milk in a dog’s skin, 

by the unholy contact of these heretics. 

The idea entertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to 
Sanskrit may also be learnt from the following passage of the commentary 
on the Grammar called Bupasiddhi, describing the result of the composition 
of Kachchayano’s Grammar : T ^ " 

“ This being done, men, overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of 
diotion, arising from the mixture of Sanskrit and other dialects of various 
countries, .... will easily acquire the doctrine of Buddho.” Mahavanso 
Introd. pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Tumour, p, xxvii. 
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Grammar j the oldeKst referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. 
Tlie original is not extant in this island.” Mr. Tumour, hoAvever, 
is inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sans- 
krit]. The general results of the researches hitherto made by 
Europeans, both historical and 2 :)]iilosophical, unquestionably con- 
verge,” he thinks, prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. 
Even in this island,” he proceeds, all works on astronomy, medi- 
*cme, and (such as they are) on chemistry and mathematics, are 
exclusively written in Sanskrit: while the workKS on Buddliism, 
the histories subsequent to the advent of G(3tamo Buddho, and 
certain j^hilological works alone, are comijosed in the Pali 
language.” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii. xxiii.) There is no 
question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the 2 )riests of 
Ceylon, who are no idiilologists, are wrong. The Pfdi bears as 
distinct traces of derivation from Hanskrit as any of tlie otlier 
northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindusthan seems to have taken jjlace in the earlier j)art of the 
sixth century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his 
mission in the year 588, and to have died in 543, n.c. (Tumour, 
Introd. to Mahaw., p, xxix.)^! strong contrast to the Brahmans, 

The grounds for j^referring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 
or 544 n.c., to that of the Northern Buddlnsts, are set forth by Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. voL u. pp. 51—61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of 
the Buddhist records is, according to lsh\ Tumour (Introd. p. xxviii.), 
assured in the following way:— “The age in which we now live is the 
Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval between the manifestation of one 
Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes extinct.] His religion 
was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have now passed away 

(a. i>., 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to come By 

this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in 
which the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained 
in its literature anteriof^ to the advent of Gotatna. . . . Ihe mystifica- 
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he and his folloAvers strove to disseminate their new doctrines 
in a popuhu* shape among all classes of society, and for this 
purpose employed, where necessary, the current vernacular 
dialects of their age and country, though, at the same time, 
they may have used both Sanskrit and Magadhi in the compo- 
sition of their sacred works. (Lassen, Iiid. Alt. ii. 492, 3; 
1147, 8: Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862. y® Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300. 
years after Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement 
of the sacred works which exptnuided the doctrines and discipline 
of his religion ; for the correction of errors and abuses ; and 
for the purpose of propagating the new faith in foreign coun- 
tries. The revelations of Buddha are stated by his followers 
to have betm orally pronounced in Pali, and orally per- 
petuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
BuddhivStical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pita- 
kattaya [in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which 
now form the Buddhistical Scri])tures, divided into the Vinaya, 
Abhidharma, and Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after 
Buddha’s death, the first Buddhist council was held in 543, 
when the authenticity of this Pali collection was established, 
and commentaries upon it, called Atthakatha, were promulgated. 
At the second council, in 443, n.c., the authority of the 
Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha delivered 
on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 
B.C., the third council was held in the reign of King Asoka, who 


tion of tte Buddhistical data ceased a century at least prior to n. c. 588, 
when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddhohood, in the character of Gotamo 
Buddho.” 

Benfey is of a different opinion. He says (Tndien, p, 194), the 
Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter 
show to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which 
were originally composed in Pali.” 
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was a zealous promoter of Buddhism [Tujrnoiir, p. xxix,]. Various 
missions were consequently undertaken.^® Mahendra, the son of 
King Avsoka, was sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion 
of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the 
native authorities, as abstracted by Professor I^assen (Iiid. Alt. ii. 
pp, 247 — 253): — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 
245 B.C., was hospitably received b}^ tlie king of the island, and 
began b)?' his preaching to convert the inliabitants to the religion 
of Bud<lha. The king himself embraced the new doctrine. Be- 
lies of Buddha were transported to the island from Northern 
India, and the Bodhi tree, under which Buddha had attained 
the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted thither from 
Behar, and according to the belief of the Buddhists, continues 
to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended tliese 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued ; and many 
male and female devotees were cons(‘.crated to the Buddhist 
I)riesthood. Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained 
the creed of Ceylon; and that island, the head-quarters of 
Southern Buddhism, and the seed-plot from which it was pro- 
pagated into Bunnali and other parts of Transgangetie India, is 
regarded in those countries as a holy land. In Ceylon there 
exists, as has been already mentioned, an extensive Buddhisticj 
literature, which Alls up an imx^ortant blank in that of the 
Brahmans. This literature is, as I have stated, in Pali. 
At first, however, the princix^al sacred records of the 
Buddhists are said to have been handed down by oral tradi- 
tion. Mr. Tumour (p. xxix.), gives the following statement on 
this subject from the native authorities: The Pi takatt ay a, to- 
gether with the Atthakatha, completed to the era of the third 
Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by Mahendra, 
the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it 

See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 79. 86. 229, ff., ami 284—240. 


p a 
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is said, propounded onJly by his inspired disciples and suc- 
cessors till tlie close of the period of inspiration, which occurred 
in Ceylon between 104 and 70 B.c. They were then com- 
mitted to writing, the text (Pitakattaya) in Pali, (in which it 
had before been handed down orally), and its commentaries 
in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the Mahawanso, 
cLap. 33, p. 207. f^rfgTrRItJTf^^ TT^T 7TI 

The wise Bhikkhus of earlier times had handed 

■^5 

down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, and tludr 
atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, tlie Bhikkhus as- 
sembled and caused them to be written down in books for the 
more lasting stability of the faith.” Abo\it 500 years later, in 
the period between 410 and 432 A.n., Buddhaghosa transferred 
the Cingalese Atthakatha into Pali, as related in the 37th 
Chapter of the Alahfiwaiiso. These Pali versions of the Buddhist 
scriptures and their commentaries are those now extant in 
tk^ylon, and they are identically the same with the Siamese and 
Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral trans- 
mission of their sacred books, viz., the Scrl'ijtares themselves 
in Pali, and the commentaries, &c., in Cingalese, and their 
subsequent consignment to writing. It will be seen, however, 
that so much of this narrative as records the oral transmission 
of these works, is distinctly rejected by ]\lr. Tumour, who says, 
p. Ivii. “although there can be no doubt as to the belief en- 
tertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were per- 
petuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps 
in the priesthood denying to all but their own order, access to 
their scriptures ; yet there is no reasonable ground for question- 
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ing the authority of the history thus obtained of the origin, 
recognition, and revisions of these Pali script ures.” 

Kegarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views 
have been taken. In his “ Institutionos Linguae Pracritica',,” 
Professor Lassen remarks as follows, (pp, GO, Gl): — 

It is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the 
Southern Ihuldhists, L <?. of those who departing, for the mo, si 
part, from the shores of Kalinga, towards tlu' south, carried with 
*tliem, first of alJ^ the doctrines of Buddhism into Ctylon, and 
eventually propagated them in India bej^oiid the (janges.” 

And again : — 

“While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Bud- 
dhism to the south, it w^as itself, without doubt, produced in 
India. It is by no nu'ans clear w^liether the Buddlusts, when 
they travelled soutliAvards, made use of the J^ali language from 
the fir.st or not ; but indeed, as the cominenccanent of the 
emigration to Ceylon can scarcely he placed earlier than from 
G28 — 543 before Christ, the application of the Pali dialect as 
a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can .scfvrcely 
liave takt‘u place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may he, I leave to those wdio may he endeavouring 
to trace the liistory of this sect, to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “Indian Aiiticpiities,” (vol. ii. 
pp. 488 ->-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the 
subject, wdiich I trail .shite, wuth sliglit abridgements: — 

“The Pali language^ is called by the Buddhists of Ceyhui 
Magadhi, and it ought consecpiently to have liad its birthplace 
in Magadlia. Thi.s, ho^vcver, cannot have lieen the case, as, like 
the majority of the dramatic dialects, it does not possess the 
peculiarities of the Magadhi. The Buddhists are also wrong when 
they declare the Pali to be the root of the Sanskrit, and assert 
that Katyayana restored it to its oj-iginal perfection by purifying 
it from all intfirmixture of Sanskrit and the provincial diak*cts. 
We shall therefore have to seek for the birtliplace of the TVdi 
elsewhere than in Magadha. We must necessarily assume' 
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it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is otherwise 
impossible to perceive -why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besidesi, nothing in 
its character which is opposed to the supposition that it was 
once a spoken tongue. If we compare it with the language 
of the Western inscriptions, we find that,- generally speaking, 
they stand both e(p tally removed from the Sanskrit; for if the 
one presents some forms which are older, the other again has 
other forms which are more ancient.'^'^ The western inscriptions 
have, in addition to other differences, also the peculiar phonetic 
rule of changing ivCt into (e.g. dumijHiul [Sanskrit darsa^ 
yitvd^ into dasayijjtd), whicli is unknown to the i^ili, as well as 
to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies reiuhu* it impossi])le 
to identify tlie Pali with the hingiiago of the western inscriptions. 
It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its prin- 
cipal seat on the western coast, wliei'e tlie dialect in tpiestion 
was vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with 
the Milgadhi, the language of Eastern Hindusthan, nor with 
the dialects of Western India, as made known ])y the western 
inscriptions. 

In the absence o^* any other circumstance to indicate the 
birthplace of the Pali, (Professor Lassen pi-oceeds,) I pro- 
pose the following conjecture on the subject. I assume that 
Katyayana selected the speech of the country in whicli he 
was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i, e, of Malwa. Of 
the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the iSauraserii is the 

Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before t and 
as in asti^ in sesthe^ and in usthuna ; and the r in sarvva, where the I^ali has 
tth, nh, and vv. The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which 
the genitive is used in Pali, though the grammarians recognise the existence 
of the dative. In Pali the ablative in smd^ as well as mA«, and the locative 
in mm as well as mhi^ are found, though they are rarely used in composition. 
In the inscriptions, on the other hand, the locative has the form nihi^ while 
the ablative of words in a is a, so that the pronominal declination of this case 
has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vartiruchi derives it immediately from the 
Sanskrit, and from it tlie other dramatic dialects. He must 
therefore have considercnl it as the oldest, though he (as well as 
his successors), regards the dialect called jMaharashtri as the 
principal. Tliese two dialects stand the nearest to the Pali, 
though it is decidedly older than tliey are. I conjecture, there- 
fort^, that we may regard it as the oldest form which has been 
preserved of the vernacular language of ^Yestern India between 
the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which includes 
JMalwa. Tlie J^aurasoni would consequently present a later form 
of this language. From Ujjcayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s work 
Wits probiibly diffused over tlui Dekhan ; and the Cingalese derived 
their acfpiiiinlance with the diiilect of which it treated from the 
country of the Daniilas, Le. the Tamilians, or the Cholas, In 
that country, Dipiuikiira, snrnamed Bnddhapriya, composed his 
new iuningemeut of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now 
extant.^*’ As the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated 


“ The oldest veivion of the compilation from Kachehiiyano’s Grammar,’* 
says Mr. Tumour, (Introd. to Mabaw. p. xxv.), “is acknowledged to be the 
liupasidtlhi. 1 quote three passages .... The first of these cxtriiets 
[from the conclusion of the lifipasiddhi] .... proves the woik to be of 
very considerable antiquity, from its having been composed in the Daksiiia, 


while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion of the state.** This quotation 


is as follows : — 







which, with 

the aid of Air. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows: — “The cele- 
brated teacher Anando, who was a rallying point like a standard to 
Tambapanni (Ceylon), had a disciple called Dlpankaro. The latter, who 
had obtained renown in the land of Damila, and was the superintendent of 
two religious houses, called Baladichcha, &c., illustrated the religion of 
Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, and 
composed this perfect Rupasiddhi.*' 
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into this sacred dialect till the beginning of tlie fifth century, 
the knowledge of it appears to have been only very 
slowly diifused towards the south. The gi’arnmar just referred 
to appears to be more ancient than that translation. A 
more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the his- 
tory of the languages ‘of India, will perhaps result from a 
complete investigation of the writings of the Southern Bud- 
dhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen scarcely afford sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from INIagadha.. 
The peculiarities which are enumerated l)y Vararuchi as the 
characteristics of the Magadhi, as it existed in liis day, such as 
the substitution of « w for sh and 8 (^), ?/ (^) for j (^), 
sk (^) for ksh (^), I for r, are, after all, of no great conse- 
quence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons 
even in JNfagadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than 
essential characteristics of their language. If so, such varic;ti(‘.s 
would naturally be discarded by educated men accpiaintcd with 
Sanskrit, when they came to form for themselves a literary 
language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have l)ec'n in the 
habit of travelling over the whole of the central parts of 
Northern India, and must have been acrpiainted with tlu^ lan- 
guages of its different provinces. When, therefore, they set them- 
selves to compose works which were intended for circulation i]i 
all these different regions, they would naturally adopt the most 
correct and approved forms of speech which were current any- 
where within those limits. The case is quite different in regard 
to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 


This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. 
Tumour, on native authority (quoted above, pp. 69, 70.) that the Pitakattaya 
had been handed down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, pp. 503. ff. 
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class derive a considerable part of their attraction from de- 
picting, or even exaggerating local ijeciiliaritics. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to tlic 
period at which the Pali, or Magadhi, was introduced into Ceylon. 
JMahendra and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must 
necessarily have carried with them the language of their native 
country ; and not only so, but must have been the bearers of 
numerous works written in that language. For it is not easy to 
receive litemlly the account given by the Ceylonese writers 
(which, as we have seen, j). G9, Air. Tumour also rejects,) of 
the time at which their religious works were first committ(‘d to 
writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of liuddhism, 
who would at first lie ignorant of Cingalese, shoidd, at the period 
of their arrival, have had no records in their own languagi^ of 
the new religion which they wore introducing, or that these 
records should not have been safely handed down to their suc- 
cessors. 

AI. Kugeme Burnouf, in the course f)f a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali book, tin? 
Digha Nikaya, and a parallel jiassage from a N(^palesc Sanskrit 
work, makes the following observation on the language in which 
the form til* is composed, from which it will be observed, that lie 
does not controvert the derivation of the Pali language from the 
dialect of Alagadha; — 

It is ([uite possible that these two versions may have been 
nearly contemporaneous in India, and have been current there 
from the earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occuri-ed 
which transported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would he 
popular among the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of 
Alagadha and Oude, while the Sanskrit vei'sion was used by the 
Brahmans. Still, we should not be justified in supposing that 
we possessed in the Pali text the authentic version of this pas- 
sage in its true Alagadhi form, since a comparison of tho 
Indian inscriptions of Asoka, and of the Pali of Ceylon, reveals 
to us certain differences between the forms of these two dialects. 
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still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regularity which 
the cultivation of the J^di in Ceylon may have introduced, we 
must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in MagadhL ” — {Lotus 
t/c la Bonne Lou App. p. 862.). 

Professor Weher, (in the course of a detailed notice of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi in his Indische Studien, hi. 176, ff.) re- 
marks as follows on this passage ; — This last exj)lanation 
[that the Pali was elaborated in Ceylon] does not appear to me 
satisfactory, because a language carried by a few persons along 
with them into a foreign country ordinarily retains its ancient 
character unchanged. It is further very (piestionable whether 
the cultivation (/. e, the c/rammalical culUire ?) of the Pali 
commenced in Ceylon, and proba])ility s])eaks rath(*r in fixvoiir 
of the supposition that the grammar of the language was 
fixed in the country which was its home.” Weber proceeds 
to observe, that the Cingalese tradition ascribes tlie origin 
of their grammar to India; an<l thinks it may be doubtful 
whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before the arrival 
there of Buddhaghosa in 420 A.i). For though a translation of 
the Sutra^s is said to have been made into the ( 'ingalese sixty 
years earlier, (which seems to prove that the Pali was UTiderstood 
all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had beam 
earnestly studied l»ef<^re Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. 
At any rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have 
given a new impulse) to the study of Pali, as is attested by the 
composition of the Mahavansa in that language, fifty years 
later. It is clear, however, that Weber maintains the essential 
identity of Pali with the vernacular dialect of Magadha, in the 
sixth century B. c., as he explains the more archaic character of 
the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha and Tripitaka, as 
compared with the language of the Indian inscriptions of Asoka, 
by supposing that (while the popular dialect had undergone 
great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
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Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may liave made it a rule to retain, as far as possi])le, 
the dialect in wliich Buddha himself spoke, as the language of 
all tlie discourses which actually emanated from him, or were 
ascribed to him, as well as* of all the narratives of which he 
formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early in- 
troduction of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor lSi)iegel, 
who remarks as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a 
short Buddhist work edited by him, and translated into Latin): 
— ‘^'It appears reas{mablc to believe that the Pali was introduced 
by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and carried thence into Trans- 
gangetic India. An extensive intercourse existed between the 
continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest period, and the 
mention of this island in the Bamayana is well known. Six 
Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
th(*y lived before the age of Asoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language*. Tiiat this was the case is proved by the mul- 
titude of worils which have been transferred from Sunshrii, not 
from Pally into the Cingalese language, and which appear to 
have been introduced in conse(pience of that previous inter- 
course to which reference has been made. Thus we find in 
Cingalese, havnay not kaiina, ear, vairtty not verciy enmity, the 
use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from Pali, as 
well as the vowels r/, rly Iriy IrlP Spiegel proceeds: — We 
find, from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhi>sts arrived in 
Cc^ylon, bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of 
Devanampiyatissa, the contemporary of Asoka, who reigned 
from 260 — 219 b.c. It is probable that the Pali was called 
Magadhi in consequence of the mission of Asoka’s son Mahendra 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. In fact, a comparison of 
the Pali with the language of the inscriptions whicli have de- 
scended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two forms 
of speech are most closely connected. Both are but comparatively 
little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
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elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote, is Professor Benfey, who 
thus writes in his article on India, (in Ersch and Gruber’s (irer- 
man Encyclopoedia, p. 194.) 

The place exterior to India, where Buddhism became first 
established as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) 
under the especial auspices of Asoka, Emperor of India, was 
Ceylon. It is therefore to he assmned Unit at that period alt 
which was of importance on the sid)ject of Buddhism, was 
hrourjht to Ceijlon in, the form in tvhich it then existed. 
Besides, so close a connection existed between Ceylon and the 
head (piarters of the Indian empire, viz:., the rc'gions lying on 
the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and tlie adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the develop- 
ments of Buddhism. Hence th(‘ir books appear to me to be 
authorities of the greatest coiisecpience. It is further to be 
observed that these works are composed in l^ali, which is tlio 
sacred language of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and in the countries 
converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonesci, and which was the 
predominating popular dialect in central India.” 

I quote another ])assage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of 
the same work; and although there, at the close, the author 
speaks doubtfidly of the derivation of Pali from the province 
of Magadha, and of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal, he is not to be under- 
stood as throwing any uncertainty on the connection of Pali or 
of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characteriKses the Pali as ‘^the sacred language of the 
Buddhist writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, 
. , . • which is shown both by internal and external indi- 
cations to have been the vernacular dialect of central India, 
and which was diffused along with the Buddhist religion in the 
cotmtries above named, where it soon acquired the same sacred- 
uess in the eyes of the Buddhists, which Sanskrit possessed, and 
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Btill poRBesseR, for tlie Brahmans. This language,” he contimies, 
‘^(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced of tlie assertion), 
is one of the very oldest of tlie Indian vernaculars, and was 
already in popidar use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. It 
wa.s probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
j>ortion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or 
Kalinga, that according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was 
introduced into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes 
^uncertain, owing to the fact that the language of Magadha, 
which was spoken only a little to the north of the Bay of 
Biuigal, and which (as Asoka’s inscription in Chittack seems to 
have been composed in it) appears also to have extended 
towarils the south, varies essentially from the Pali in several 
particulars.” Again in p. 246, Beiifey S2)eaks of ‘^tlie Pali, as 
varying in many paidieulars from the language of Magadha, 
and apjjroximating to the principal Prakrit or Alaharaslitri, 
dialect.” 

But it matters little in what jiarticular province we suppose 
tlie Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some 
country further to the w^estward : as the fact remains in any case 
indubitable tliat it represents one of the oldest Prakritic dialects 
of nortliern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that tlie 
Pali is not derived from the Sanskrit ; but that on the contrary 
it is the ])rimitive language from which all others are descended. 
These Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their 
prejudice in favour of the dialect which they or tlieir prede- 
cessors had adopted as the depositary of their sacred literature*; 
and by a prejudice against the Sanskrit, which was venerated by 
their rivals, the Brahmans. Even ]\Ir. Clough says, (Pali Gram- 
mar, Advertisement, p. iii.) without determining the question, 
has long been a contested iioint whether the Pali or Sanskrit be 
the more ancient language of India and contents himself with 
the remark that, it is certain that Pali was the popular dialect 
of the native country of Buddho, namely, Magadha, befoi'e the 
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powerful sect, founderl by liim, was expelled from the continent 
of Indite an event prior to the Christian era.” 

Tlie real relations of the two languages, the Pali and the 
Sanskrit, could not, however, escape the notice of any person 
who had mastered the true x>i'inciples of philology ; and are 
accordingly enunciated with distinctness, and in a masterly way, 
in the following })assage, by MM. Buriiouf and Lassen (Essai 
sur le Pali, pp. 138. If.) 

The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain 
rules, for the most i>art eufdionic, which do not allow the deri- 
vative language to admit certain sounds and combinations of 
consonants, common in the parent tongue. Tliese modifications 
a^iply equally to the substantive portions of tlu^ words and to 
their terminations and inflections. It hencfi results that there is 
no grammatical form to be found in Pali of which the origin 
may not be discovered in Sanskrit ; and that there is no occasion 
to call in the influence of any foreign idi<jm to c'xplain the 
modifications to which the Pali has subjected the Sanskrit. 

Wlien the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared 
with other dialects having the siime origin, it is found to ap|)roach 
far more closely than any of thost* others to that common S(')urce. 
Tt stands,, so to sx^eak, on the first stexj of tlie ladder of dex>arture 
from Sanskrit, and is the first of the series of dialects which 
break up that rich and fertile language. But it ax^pears that the 
Pali, wdiich contained in itself the germs of {ilteration already 
greatly develoxDed, was arrested in its progress all at once, and 
fixed in the condition in which we now find it, L e. in a state of 
almost immediate connection with the language from which it 
proceeded. In fact, the greater part of the words wliich form 
the basis of the one, are found without modification in the 
other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root ; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be 
found in Pali.” 

Again ; — 

We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in 
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which the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws 
which have guided the formation of that language are the same 
which we find at work in other idioms in different ages and 
countries; these laws are general, because they are necessary. 
Whether we compare the languages which are derived from Latin 
with the Latin itself, or the later Teutonic dialects with the 
ancient languages of the same stock, or the modern with the 
ancient Grreek, or the numerous popular dialects of India with 
the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles developed, the 
same laws applied. The organic inflections of the parent 
languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced, the case-terminations 
by particles, and the tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes 
vary in different languages, but the principle is the same ; it is 
always analytic, whether the reason of tliis be that a synthetic 
language happens all at once to become the speech of barbarians 
who do not understand its structure, and therefore suppress its 
inflections, and replace them by other signs; or wdiether it be 
that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a necessity of 
its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly 
decomposes and subdivides the ideas and the relations them- 
selves. The Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of 
alteration ; it is Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a 
strange population, to whom it would be new ; but pure Sanskrit, 
becoming altered and modified in proportion as it becomes 
popular. In this manner it still preserves its declension, instead 
of replacing it by particles, as the modern dialects of India do. 
One form only, the ablative in to might pass for the commence- 
ment of the analytic declension ; but it is already found in the 
parent language. A great number of Pali forms might be cited 
to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the Sans- 
krit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 

a 
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other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of 
consonants, which in Italian makes letto from lectus, and scritto 
for scrijptvbSy is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the 
Ceylonese books, cannot have been a vernacular language. It 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could not have been 
employed in common speech ; but must have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had 
ceased to be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and 
had become consecrated to the service of religion and literatm-e; 
just as the grammar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by 
.more fixed and rigid rules, after it had been removed from 
the deteriorating influences of vernacular use. Such pecu- 
liarities fire the use of interpolated letters to obviate the 
inharmonious sounds which would arise from the collision of 
vowels. No less than nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, 
are employed for this purpose, as is shown in the following 
examples, viz : — 


1. 

y — 

iia + imassa 

becomes 

nay imassa. 

2. 

V — 

ti -f angikam 


tirangikam. 

3. 

m — 

lahu -f cssati 

n 

lahumcssati. 

4. 

d - 

atta + attham 


attadatiham. 

5. 

n 

ito + ayati 


it07/ayati. 

6. 

t — 

tasma -f- ilia 


tasmil^iha. 

7. 

r — 

sabbhi-l- eva 

»» 

sabbhireva. 

8. 1 — 

eba + abhhina 


cha/abhinna. 

9. 

g — 

puttha-feva 


puttha^eva.’^^ 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the 
Pali with the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are 
for the most part different, yet in neither case could the refine- 
ments employed in writing have been practised in the language 
of ordinary life. The Pali has other characteristics (borrowed 
from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely have been common in 
the vernacular dialects of Northern India, supposed to have been 


Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 11. 
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contemporary with it; such as the use of desiderativc, and 
nominal verbs ; like jighachchhati, he wishes to eat ; pabbatdyatiy 
he resembles a mountain ; putUyat% he treats like a son.’® 

Fausboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada 
(p. vi.) that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character 
of its language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even 
in some of its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction 
of the prose Sutras, and of the commentary of Buddhogliosa. 
Thus we find in the Dliammapada such forms as these, viz., the 
nominative of tlie prcvsent participle in a-ni, as ganayam, rodam 
(instead of ganayanto, etc.) ; the third person plural of the 
present middle in are as socharc^ upapajjare; and the dative^ 
form of the infinitive, as netave^ pahdtave, which is usually 
found only in the Vedas, &c. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into 
the Pali, after it became tlie sacred language of the Buddhist 
religion, there can be no doubt, as Burnouf remarks, (Lotus, 
App. 862.) that it subsbintially represents to us the language 
which was in vernacular use in Behar, and in all the central 
parts of Northern India, at tlie era when Buddhism was first 
introduced, L e. in the tliird, fourth, and fifth centuries b.c. 
Such being the case, we should naturally expect to find that it 
bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects ; wdiich, as we 
have already seen (in the preceding section) were sjjokeii in 
tlie same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
That such was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt ])y a 
comparison of these dialects with the Pali. I shall proceed to 

Some dcsidcrative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordi- 
nary use in the Prakits ; as we find in the modern vernaculars some words 
which have their origin in desidcratives. Thus the Hindi hhukh^ hunger, must 
come from hubhukkhdf a Prakrit corruption of bubhukshd. The Hindi piyds, 
thirst, too, is probably derived from pipdsd^ though it may also have been 
compounded of pi + a desire to drink. 
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prove, by some comparative lists of nouns, pronouns and verbs, 
first, that an extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes pre- 
cisely the same modifications in the Pali as in the Prakrit ; and 
secondly, that in some respects the modification of Sanskrit 
words and forms of inflection had not proceeded so far in Pali 
as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From this comparison it will 
result that the Pali stands nearer to the Sanskrit, and represents 
a more ancient phase of the vernacular speech of Northern India 
than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 



Containing a List of words which are identical, or nearly so, in Pali and PrakriU 
ies for the Pali words in these Lists are the Dhammapada, a Pali work edited by Fausboll, the Pali 
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1 1-^ 
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Dham. 13 . • . • • (house.) ] householder. 

Var.iii:27. . . ] ^ to-day 



Dham.44.,& Clough, 10 ignorance. 
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English. 

a road. 

atmosphere. 

entrusted. 

death. 

recollection. 

dear. 

true. 

after death. 

dance. 

after. 

naked. 

a bone. 

fish. 

Prakrit. 

1 t tit 

Pali. 


1 

s 

CO 

^ ' ic' * 

11*1 i:fl $M l-t 1 

Eeferences. 

& £3 ” • 1 • S • 

:a . . :a a • . • • =3 js • 

• CO » r ^ 

05 »0 <M ^ 1 cq ^ CN 

1 i i i i i g 1:1 i i i i § 


The form is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, 
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The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of and does not mention 12. p. 20* 



References. 1 Sanskrit. Pali. Prakrit. English. 
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BurnoufanJL^en,Es.l ^ ^ 

sai sur le Fall, p. 166 J ^ 

Ditto, p. 166 .. . . . forest. 
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Dhain.38,,& Var.iii.44 fifteen. 

Dham.39.,&Lassen,320 TfVTSPt, wVaEW j (?) sixteen. 

Dham.42.,&I^sen,320 I WtHT? (?) seventeen. 
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In the cases where the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply them. 



The following Table exhibits a List of Pali words lohich either retain unaltered the Sanskrit form, or are much less 
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I cannot say whether the Prakrit form of this word is or or some third form different from either. 



References. Sanskrit. Pali. Prakrit. English. 
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Mahav. 250 , Var. iii. 26 j ass. 

Rasa. 32. Var. i. 20 . . TS^ ! WtTT ^f^rTT pearl. 
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The following is a comparative scheme of tlic declension 
corresponding to the Sanskrit oiu^ in d, in wliich it will he seen 
that the Pali is son lewliat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit 
forms. (Clough, p. 19. ; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. 

Tail. Prakrit. 

1. Buddho, Buddho. 

2. Buddham. Buddluim. 

3. Buddhena. Buddheiia. 


4. Buddliiiya. 

Buddliassa. 

C). I^uddhnsnm. 
Buddha. 
Biiddhamhii. 

6. Buddliassa. 

7. Buddhasmiii. 
Buddho. 
Buddhaiuhi. 


Same as Gth 
case. 

BuddhildG. 

Buddha. 

Buddhilhi, 

Buddhussa. 

Buddho. 

Buddharami, 


VluraL 

Pali. Prakrit. 

1. Buddha. Buddhii. 


2. Buddho. 

3. Buddlielii. 
Buddhebhi. 

4. Buddhanam. 

5. Buddhehi. 
Buddhebhi. 


Buddho. 

Buddhii. 

Buddhehi. 

Same as 6th 
case. 

Buddhahinto. 

Buddhasiiuto. 


6. Buddhrmam. Buddhiinani. 

7, Buddhesu. Buddhesu. 


Tlie lirst jiersonal pronoun in the two languages is follows: 


(Clough, p. 01 

. ; Cowt'll, p. 

XXV iii.) In most 

cases the Pali 

neai’csi to the 

Sanskrit : 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Pali. 

Prakrit. 

Pali. 

Prakrit. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

1. may am. 

vaam. 



ambe. 

amhe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. amhakam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amhe. 

amhe. 

3. majii. 

me. 

3. amhebhi. 

amhehin. 


mad. 

amliehi. 


mama. 

may ham. 

me. 

mama. 

& S amhakam. 

6.J 

amhanam. 

amham. 

majjh. 



mamam. 

niaha. 



5, mayii. 

matto. 

5. amhebhi. 

amliahinto. 



amhehi. 

amhasunto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi. 

7. amhesu. 

amhesu. 


mamaiumi. 
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In the second personal pronoun, the Prakrit has the forms 
tiijjlie, tiij jhchin, tujjhanam, tujjhesu, as well as tumhe, tumhe- 
hiii, &c. The first named forms are not given in Clough’s 
grammar, as em]j]oyed in Pali. 

Tlie Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Prakrit. 
The following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with 
those of the latter: (Clough, j). 100, ff, ; Cowell, p. xxix.) 


Pali. 

Parasniai-pada, 

Sing. 

1. pachami. 

2. paclvasi. 

3. pachati. 

Plur. 

1. pacha nia. 

2. pachattha. 

3. pachantL 


Prakrit, 
active mood. 

Sing. 

1. pacliiimi. 
pachami. 

2. pachasl. 

3. pachadi. 
pachai. 

PIV) . 

1. pachilnio. 
pdcliimo, &c. 

2. pachaha. 
pachitthu. 

3. pa ch anti. 


3*Jli. Prakrit, 

itmane-pada, or middle mood. 
Smg. Sing. 

1. pachc. (wanting.) 


2. pachase. 2. pachaso. 

3. pachatc. 3. paehmle, pachac. 


Plur. 

1. pacharnhe. 

2. pachavhe. 

3. pachante. 


Plur. 

(wanting.) 

do. 

do. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and 
three pavSt tenses, which in the iKirasmai-jiada or active mood, are 
as follows : — 


I. Potential. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. pacheyyilini. 1. pacheyyama. 

2. pacheyyasi, 2. pacheyyattha. 

3. pache. 3. pacheyum. 

pacheyya. 


Sing. 

1. apacha. 
2 apacho. 
3. apacha. 


III. Imperfect. 

Plur. 

1. apachamha. 

2. apachattha, 

3. apachu. 


II. Iteduplicated perfect. 
Sing. Plur. 


1. papacha. 

2. papache. 

3. papacha. 


1. papachimha. 

2. jiapachittha. 

3. papachu. 


IV. Third preterite. 

Sing. Plur. 

1- apachiin. 1. apachimha. 

2. apaclio. 2. apachittha. 

3. apachi. 3, apaclium. 

apachinsu. 


In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of 
any past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxix., « The only 
tenses of the active voice which remain, seem to he the present, 
the second future, and the impemtive.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 
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25th aphorisms of the Vllth Chapter, and in tlui lOtli aphorism 
of the VI 11th Chapter of Vararuchi, however, (Cowell, pp. 162, 
163) mention is made of a pa.st tense, of which the instances, 
ImtUiiJiohlay dsi, ‘he was,’ Itasla, ‘he laughed/ kdhla, ‘he did/ are 
given. Few instances of the past tense in Prakrit, however, seem 
to occur in the dramas; hut it is inconceivable that in the 
Prakrit dialects whicli were cm-rently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modern verna- 
culars (in both of which we find past tenses), there should have 
been no grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. 
It is not, how^ever, necessary to pursue this subject further : as 
tlie details and explanations wdiich I liave already furnislied, are 
amply sufficient to siiow the ])lace which the Pali and the 
Prakrit dialects respectively occupuxl in tlie history of North- 
Indian speech. 

[Professor ^liillcr considers the data— derived from Buddhist sources — 
on which the death of Buddha is placed in 543 n.c., and on which the occur- 
rence of any Buddhist synods before the one in Asoka’s time, is asserted, to 
be lictitious and unsatisfactory. Though he docs not try to bring down 
Buddha’s death below 477 n.c., he regards all the Buddhist dates before 
Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See his “ Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture,” received wliile this Section was in the press, pp. 260 — 300.] 


Sect. VI . — The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Asoka, 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Ciiristitin era is not, how- 
ever, exclusively derived irom the Pali ])Ooks of Ceylon. Certain 
inscriptions, dating from the third century n.c., containing edicts 
of king Priyadarsi or Asoka^^, (whose name has been already 

Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with Asoka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the 
inscriptions is some period subsequent to 205 n.c. (Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 243 — 251; vol. xvLp. 357). Professor Muller, in his “Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” p. 520, speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, 
of the inscriptions as being those of A^ka, and as dating from the 3rd 
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mentioned «Tl)ove, p. 68.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, 
apparently the veriuKiular speech of tliat period, are still extant 
engraved on pillars and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the 
summary given by Lassen find. Alt. ii. 215. ff.).®"* The inscrip- 
tions are engraved j)artly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars 
arc at Delhi, Allahabad, Mathiah, and Kadhia. The inscrip- 
tions on these four pillars are partly uniform, while those of 
Delhi and Allahabad have additions peculiar to themselves. 
The rock inscriptions are, Istly, ‘those at Girnar in Guzerat, 
divided into fourteen compartments; 2n(lly, those at Dhauli, 
in Orissa, which for the most part agree in ])urport with those 
at Girnar, though the dialect is different; and 3rdly, those at 
Kapur uiGiri, near Peshawar, which coincide in purport, though 
they often differ in expression, and in their greater or less diffuse- 
ness, from the Girnar inscriptions. Desidi^s tliese, Asoka appears to 
have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the same 
way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from deypiir, which contains a fragment of an 
address to the Buddhist synod in Magadiia. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered fihoni twemty years 
ago, and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) 
decyphered and translated hy far the larger portion of them 
belongs to the late Mr. James Prinsep. IDs translations were 
subsefpienily revised by Prof. II. H. Wilson, in an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1849 (vol. xii. part i. 
pp. 153 — 251): and a portion of them were a third time 
examined by M. Bimiouf in the Appendix to his translation of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. G52— 781.^<^ Prof. Wilson has 

century n.c. See also the other authorities cited in the text, a little 
further on. 

See also Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 

sc In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on 
AI. Burnouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853 
p. xiii. (published in Part 1. vol. xv. of the Society’s Journal), the following 
remarks are made on this dissertation “ Bringing to the ini|uiry a know- 
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concluded his notice of the subject in a furtlier paper on the 
Bha})ra inscri]>tioii, in the Journ. Royal As. 8oc., vol. xvi., part 

ii. pp, 357 — 367. The importance of these inscriptions, as 
throwing light on the languages of [ndia in tlie third century 
n. C., is also expressly recognised by Prof. Lassen (Lid. Alter- 
thurnsk., vol. ii.), in 2>assages which will lie (pioted below; by 
Weber in his review of the I^olus de la Bonne Loi (Tnd, Stud. 

iii. 166 — 173.), in the Preface to ins ALilavika and Agnimi- 
tra, 2 ^. xxxii., and in liis Indischc Literaturgijschichte, p, 170; 
and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, in Ersch and Gruber’s Eii- 
cyclo 2 )aHlia, 2>2). 16*1 and 250. 

To giv(^ tlie reader an idea of the nature of these edicts as well 
as of the language in whic;h they are cuni2’>osed, I sliall quote 
the. eleventh, wdhch is short and tolerably clear, according to the 
Giriiar version, together with the translation of INI. Burnouf. 
(Lotus, Ap2). X. j). 736., Wilson, 212.) ; 

rrsTT srrfw Tjrfrf^ 

TiTT TT ^^rlXITft 

’BTV T^cT fw 

xj wr^ TT ^ TC'f] 

Tlfw ^rT ^3T ^ V^iTTr^H 

ledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the superiority of winch his predecessors 
would be the first to acknowledge, and having the advantage of their previous 
speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with his never-failing candour, 
recognises, we may look u2)on his researches as conclusive, and feel satisfied 
that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the information 
they are ca2)able of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the Lotus 
clc la Bonne Loi, (in the Ind. Stud.) speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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Piyadasi, king belonged by the gods, speaks thus : Tliere is 
no gift equal to the gift of tlie law, or to the praise of the law, 
or to the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This 
gift is thus exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, 
and obedience to one’s father and inother are good things; 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, and relations, Brahmans and 
Samanas, is a good thing : respect for the life of creatures is a 
good thing : this is wliat ouglit to be said by a hxther, by a son, 
by a brother, by a friend, by an ac(]uaintance, by a relation, and 
even by simple neighbours; this is good; this is to be done. 
He who acts thus is honoured in this world ; and for the world 
to come an infinite merit results from the gift of the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we 
might expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, 
would coincide in a great degree with the Pali, wliicli, as we have 
already seen, represents what we may suppose to have been the 
spoken language of northern India about the same period. And 
such proves on comparistm to be to a considera])le degree the 
case. In proof of this ])oiut I sliall first proceed to quote the 
general observations made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and 
others, on the subject of the languages in wliich the inscriptions 
are composed; and then supply a comparative table, by wliicli 
an opinion may be formed of the degree in wliieli they coincide 
with and diverge from, the Pali.”^ 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. pp. 23G. ff.) on the lan- 
guage of the edicts : 

^'The language itself is a kiml of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 

I might have been in a position to treat tins subject in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, 
had I been able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects 
of Dbauli and Girriar, formerly advertised for publication, but never pub- 
lished, by Professor Spiegel. (See the cover of his Anecdota Palica, pub- 
lished at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, how- 
ever, many differences, some of which arise from a closer adher- 
ence to Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indi- 
cating a yet unsettled state of the language. It is observed Ijy 
Mr. Prinsep, when speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘ The lan- 
guage diffei’s from every existing written idiom, and is as it were 
intermediate between the Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and 
particles in general follow the Pali structure ; the verbs are more 
fre(|uently nearer to the Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any 
more than in grammatical Pali, is there any great dissimilarity 
from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giii inscription 
departs less from the Sanskrit than the otluTs, retaining some 
compound consonants, as pv in prijja, instejxd of 2)lya ; and having 
the representatives of the three sibilants of the Devanagari al- 
phabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but one sibilant^®: on 
the other hand, the Kajmr di Giri inscription omits the vowels 
to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected 
with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the dihorences and agreements 
of the inscriptions with Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on 
the other, would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and 
would be scarcely worth the pains, as the differences fj-oin either 
would, no doubt, prove to be comparatively hnv and unimportant, 
and we may be content to consider the language as Pali, not yet 
perfected in its grammatical structure, and deviating in no im- 
portant respect from Sanskrit. 

Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 

Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud., iii., 180 ): “The greater purity of 
pronunciation maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in com- 
parison with the cast, is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, 
according to Wilson’s remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, &c.), 
not only the three sibilants of the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound 
consonants, containing an r (such as priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savatra, 
krama, ^u^rusha, sramana, bramana, bhratu), and some others, such as st, 
str^ have been preserved.” 
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Siam and Ceylon ; therefore it is concluded it was the language 
of the Buddliists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin.* This, 
however, admits of quOwStion; for although the Buddhist autho- 
rities assert that Sakya 8inha and Ins successors hiught in Pali, 
and that a Pali gi-amniar was compiled in liis day ; yet, on the 
other hand, they affirm, that the doctrines of Buddha were 
long taught orally only, and were not committed to writing till 
fom centuries after his death, or until n. c. 153, a date, no doubt, 
subsequent to that of the inscriptions.”^^ .... 

It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the 
sacred language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, 
and its use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Biuldhist 
origin.^® It seems more likely that it w^as adopted as being tlie 
spoken language of that part of India wdiere Piyadasi resided, 
and was selected for his edicts tliat they might be intelligible to 
the peo])le.” 

^"Wc‘inay, therefore, re(*ognise it as an actually existing form 
of speech in some part of Itulia, and might admit the testimony 
of its origin given by tbe Buddhists themselves, hy whom it is 
always identified with the language of NIagadha or Behar, the 
scene of Sakya Sinlia’s first teaching; but that there are several 
differences between it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and as it occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. 
Buniouf and Lassen remark, still nearer to Sanskrit, and may 
have prevailed more to the north than Behar, or in the upper 
part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, being morv. analogous to 
the iSauraseni dialect, tlie language of Mathura and Delhi, 
although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such an ex- 
tent as not to be intelligible to those to whom Sakya and liis 

See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 70, 

0® Professor Wilson has since, howevei*, from an examination of the Bbabra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it » enough sufficiently 
indisputable to establish the fact that Priyadarsi, whoever he may have been 
was a follower of Buddha.” ( Journ. R. A. S., Vol. xv., p. 357.) 
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successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscrip- 
tions, then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably 
that in which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded 
their doctrines, seems to have been rather the spoken language 
of the peo 2 >]e in U]) 2 )er India, than a form of speech peculiar to 
a class of religionist-s, or a sacred language, and its use in the 
edicts of Piyadasi, although not incompatible with their Bud- 
dhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclusive proof that they 
originated from any jxMjuliar form of religious belief.” 

Some observations of Professor Lassen regarding these dialects, 
and their relative anthpiitj" as compared with the Pali, have been 
aheady quoted in the last section (p. 72.) lie remarks in another 
place (Ind. Alt. ii. 221, 222): ‘‘These inscriptions are of the 
greatest value for the history of the Indian language's, because 
they exhibit to us in an authentic shape the most ancicuit forms 
assumed by the jiopular dialects, and furnish us witli a secure 
basis for the comjiarative grammar of the great Sanskri tic family 
of languages, which became so variously developed,” 

In these inscri]>tions we jjossess sjjocimens of three verna- 
cular dialects, oiu^ from the border country to the north-west, a 
second from western, and a third from eastern llindusthan. The 
inscriptions on the ^^iHars of Delhi, Allahabad, &c., differ only in 
particular forms from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they 
possess in tlu^ main the same character, aiul may be classed with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. As this dialect is used even 
on the Delhi column, which is situated beyond the boimds of 
Magadba, Asoka a^^pears to have had a j^artiaJity for the verna- 
cular language of his principal province ; and from the jJi’O- 
dominating employment of this particular derivative of the 
Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, among the 
Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this ap- 
pellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says : “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can l)e admitted as authentic evidence of the local 
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dialects, while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the 
same dialect, which consequently cannot have been spoken in 
every quarter where such pillars have been discovered. This 
remark is especially true of the Delhi column. When we con- 
sider that, between Cabul, Guzerat and Magadha (which latter 
province was the native country of the dialect employed in the 
pillar inscriptions) a wide region intervenes, inhabited by different 
brunches of tlie Sanskrit-speaking race, we are driven to the 
conclusion that many other dialects must have been current 
there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscrip- 
tions,” 

The following list of words, from the Delhi and Allahabad 
columns, and tlie Bliabra stone, borrow(‘d from jVI. Burnours 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (App. x., 2)p. 665, 724, and 741 ), will 
show the correctness of Ljissen’s remark, that the dialect of the 
pillar inscriptions resembles tlie Magadhi of Dhaiili, as exhibited 
in the comjjarative list which I shall immediately adduce. Thus 
on these columns we have dhaitmte, ddnoy sache^ mmgafu^ 
hite, plye, kaydne and pdpe^ for dhammo^ ddnam, sacJunn, 
anwjaho, kato^ piyo, kaymiatu and pdpwhv; Idjd^ vdlichalesu^ 
vihdlatain^ chtla, Aliya, puU>sa and ahhihdie, for rd/d , vdri- 
charesu, vUulraiarn, cliira, Ariya, purtsa and abinhdro; 
Budhasi, dhammasi and sangluisi^ for Biulhwitild, dham- 
mamhi and sarighumhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, bor- 
rowed from the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded 
to, in the Xllth Vol. of the Journ. Boy. As. Soc., and from 
the Appendix, No. X., to M. Burnoufs T.otus de la Bonne Loi, 
when compared with the Pali equivalents which 1 have added, 
will suffice to show the points in which tlie languages of the 
inscriptions agree with the last-named dialect, as well as the 
respects in which they differ from one another. I must, how- 
ever, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made these 
inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study ; and I, therefore, take it for granted 
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that the words have been correctly decyphered by the eminent 
scholars from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred 
forms of language, presumed to be of about equal anti equity with 
them, which have come down to us in books, we should recollect that 
the latter may have been retouched from time to time, to render 
them more intelligible to thercjiders by whom they were studied 
in successive generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended 
to us unaltered, except by the defacing action which ages have 
exercised on the rocks on which they are engraved. On this 
subject I quote the following judicious observations of Mr. 
Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
Dec., 1837, p. 1049 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded up- 
wards of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns 
on which they are engraven have boon exposcnl to atmos])heric 
influences for the whole of that period, apparently wholly 
uc^glected ; when we consider, also, that almost all the inflections 
of the language in which these inscriptions are composed, occur 
ill the ultimate and penultimate syllables, and that these inflec- 
tions are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, or a small 
annswara dot; and when we fnrtlier find that the Fall ortho- 
graphy of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuonsly, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants ; and also, without discri- 
mination as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of 
riy — the surprise wliich every reasonable investigator of this sub- 
ject must feci will be occasioned rather by the extent of the 
agreement than f»f the disagreement between our respective 
readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list I proposed to adduce: — 
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The ancient form of aha according to Wilson, p. 171. 
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SfecT. VTI. — The Dialect of the Bwldhist Odthds, and its relation to the Pali: 

Swnmary of the results of this awl the 'preceding Section, 

I now come to tlie last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
whicli I referred in p. 9, viz. the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Jia- 
lita Vistara, descriptive of tlie life and discourses of Gotama 
BuddJia. An account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it 
is convenient to call it, has been given by Babu Knjendrahil 
Milra, in the 6th No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from wliich the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduccMl by 
myself are drawn, Professor Muller remarks, that though on 
account of its style and language” it “had been referred by 
Oriental scholars to a much more modern period of Indian 
literature,” it “ can now safely be ascri])ed to an ante-Ohrislian 
era, for it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of 
the canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 A. 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Kajendralars dis- 
sertation in his own words, omitting only those portions which 
appear to be of tlie least importance; making occasional 
abridgments; and adding, in some places, to the number of the 
specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the 
Pilli and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the 
closest resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal has brought to our know- 
ledge a new dialect bearing a stdl closer affinity to the classic 
language of the East, than either of the former. Nepalese 
chroniclers have named it Gatha (ballad)®^, probably, from its 

Biiddbism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 24. 

[The antiquity of certain compositions, called Gdthds, is proved by the 
fact that the expression muniguthdi the gathiis or verses of the Muni, or 
Munis, occurs in the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnouf 
App. X. to Lotus, pp. 724, 725, 729 ; Wilson, Jour. U. A, S., Vol. xvi,, 
pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Biijendralal also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, 
where jgdMdj are nicntioncd. — J. M.] 
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having been principally used by the scalds and bards of me- 
diajval India. E’er nearly a similar reavson the Balenese style 
the language of their poets, the Kfmi or poetical, and tlje lan- 
guage of the Vedas is called Uhhandas (metrical), whence by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zettd of the old Persians. 

“ M. Burnouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘ a barbarous Sans- 
krit, in which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pfdi, and Pra- 
krit appear to be confounded.’'^® It differs from the Sanskrit 
more in its neglect of the grammatical rules of tlui latter than 
from any inherent peculiarity of its own. The niceties of the 
Sanskrit fornivS of declension and conjugation find but a very 
indifferent attention from the Gatha versifier; he uses or rejects 
the usual case-affixes according to the exigencies of his metre 
with as much veneration for the rules of Pauini as the West 
Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; indeed, the best 
iljustratiori that can be given of the relation which exists be- 
tween the Saiihkrit, the Gjltha anil the Pfdi, would be extracts 
from the literature of the Negroes. 

The Gathri exists only in a versified form, and is to be met 
with in that class of Buddhist writings eiilled the M(ih(7valpuh/a 
or the ‘highly devel(>ped’ sufras. It occurs generally at the 
end and often in the middle, but never at the commencement of 
a chapter, and contains a poetical abstract of the subject de- 
scribed in the prose portion of the works. The latter is written 
in pure Sanskrit, and comprises a highly amplified version of 
the subject-matter, and often adverts to circumstances unnoticed 
ill the former. 

The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile 
octosyllabic anushtup, to the most complicated SdrdvlavikndJta, 
Its peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition ; 
it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its 
rules. In it we find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gra • 
dually losing their expressive power, and prepositions and peri- 
THistoIre du Buddhisme, p. 1 04. 
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phrastic expressions supplying their places, and time-hallowed 
verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to vulgar slangs and uncouth 
provincialisms. At one place, orthography is sacrificed for the 
sake of prosody and a word of a single short syllable is inflated 
into one of three syllables, while at another the latter yields 
to the former and a molos»sus supplies the place of a pyrrhic 
or a tribrach. A spirit of economy jjervades the whole, and 
syllabdes and words arc retrenched and modified with an un- 
sparing hand. In the T^alita Vistara. instances of tliesc pecu- 
liarities occur in great profusion, and th(‘y may be giaierally 
referred to (A) exigencies of metre, (R) provincialisiiks, and (C) 
errors of synbix and prosody. 

A. Of the changes which may be attributed to tlie exi- 
gencies of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowids, 
elision of consonants, and the segregation of eompoiind con- 
sonants and Jong vowels into their simple elements, appear to 
be the most frequent. We shall quote a few inshances : 

1st. ^^Of the prolongation of vowels the following may Ce 
taken as examx)les.^^» 

^ ^forlrl ^ Or TfT^Tff: ; 

for 

2nd. Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in 
every sloka. They arc generally effected by the use of short 
for long vowels, and the substituti(ai of i and ii for e, ai, o, and 
au : for example, 

^rrf^ for ^ for I'-'r ^?T5R:r: ; 

for 7IT^; for JSl^rTf Or '^TOrTt; ^ 

for H^EIX ; rf^ for rf^T ; ^ for 

3rd. Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very fre- 
quent ; they are effected principally with a view to economy and 
euphony. Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance : 

Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 
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for ’sn^ncr: for for ^- 

^THf% TS for W T¥T 

for fiRT^n:; for lTfW'«lT^Tf^; WT for ; 

1J5I for 

4tli. Of the division of long vowels and compound con- 
sonants into their short and simple elements, the following are 
instances of constant occurrence : 

^ffT^ for or ^ToETn?^; for TJ'^: ; f^T- 

for ; Tf% for ^■«r 

for '^URT^ ; for ^ for ^ ; fsifr for ^ i 

for fssr^ ; for for 

for ^T’?; V^^Tt% for for 

for 

This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants, forms 
a principal characteristic of mediccval and modern Indian pho- 
nology. The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to 
this cause. The Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large 
extent, and the Ihaigrdi is not exempt from its influence. 

‘‘ B. The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of 
gender, number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of de- 
clensions, corruption of pronouns, and new forms of conjuga- 
tion. 

(1.) Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the follow- 
ing may be hiken as examples : 

(singular for plural); 

for (singular for plural) ; ^JT^finfT for ^!IT¥- 

STTo^ (instrumental for ablative) ; for 

(objective for ablative); '^^Tfor^af^ (plural for 

dual ) ; for (locative for instru- 
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mental) ; for (neuter for feminine) ; 

for (singular feminine for plural neuter); 

for (masculine for neuter); for 

for T’rrf^ qr^rfw- 

(2.) iriider the head of abbreviations and omissions of de- 
clension, the itiost remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use 
of in the room of all flectional affixes,” as '^rfST for 

for I ^ is also merely but for the inherent 'n » 

as in two of the following cjises; for ; 

for for The next 

are instances in which the case terminatioT\s are omitted; 

for ^f^r: ; for ; and such 

instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) The folhnving are the corruptions of pronouns that are 
frequently met with in the Lalitii Vistara. They apjiareniAj 
lead the way to the formation of pronouns in the modern ver- 
naculars. 

for and Wf{: ; for (sic.)^t and 

for ^ for rfj ; for atid 

(4.) “The new forms of conjugation observable in tbe Gfitlia 
are attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they fol- 
low no fixed rule, and are the nisiilt of that natural ttmdency to 
abbreviation^^ which in the English originates “wont” from 
“will not,” and “shant” from “shall not.” The following are 
a few examples ; 

and for for for 

for ^ ^ for for 

or X’ft for ^fjST for ^ for 

[I do not thiuk that the causes here alleged afford a sufHoient, or even 
a suitable explanation of all the changes under consideration. — J. M.] 
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and for 3^ ; fpr for Vlf^- 

^5iTfR-w-»T-fH-7f: for 

for for 9?Til^f^?I ; 

and ^ for ; 3qrf%^lf7T for for 

^grr^T\ ; '^^t%grr for for T^rnrann^: ; 

^rfwr for f%WT ; for 

It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, 
in many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in otlier affi- 
liated dialects. In Sanskrit tlie third person singular of the 
verb to be is hhavatl^ which in the Gatlin changes to bhoU by 
the conversion of the v into o and the elision of the a before 
and after it, (bhontl in the plural and bhosi in the second per- 
son singular), and thence we have hot}, host, and honti in the 
Milgadlii. JSuiiitrd for syufra is the first step to the formation 
of sivnid in Bengali, wliile dunohi passes into suno with nothing 
but the elision of an inflexion. 

C. In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of 
compound terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to 
the canons of Pan ini and Vopiideva. They seem, however, to 
be the consecpience of haste and inattention, and are not re- 
ferrible to any dialectic peculiarity,” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the 
Gatha dialect, which have been eitlier passed over, or but cursorily 
noticed by Babu Rajendraliil, and which yet present some points 
of remarkable interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhiJi, 
which is so general in the Vedas, is in use in the Gathas also, as 
in the instances mhiyehhih, sativebhih, (/iinehhih, slnhdsaiiebhiji, 
ddrahebliih, chetahebhih, employed instead of the form, adkyaih, 
$atzvalhy c^c., whicli is alone current in modern Sanskrit. It is 
from this older form in ehhih, that the Pali form of the same 
case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the word buddhebhi, or 

K 
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dhehi. (Clough, Pali Gram, p, 19.) Again, we find in the Gatllas 
the case-terminations of the declension in ct substituted, in the 
case of words ending in consonants, for those proper to the latter 
form of declension. Thus, for jagatah, and jagati (the gen. 
and loc. of j(igat\ we have jagdsga and jage ; for nwimul (instr. 
of 7 id 7 tiaii^, we Iiave namsnu; for miihdtmdnaiin we have 
hatmam ; for ananfwja^dSd^Yi we have anantdydHa/yd ; for 
ha}' 7 }i 4 xnah (gen. of karmaii) we have harmasya ; and for 
duhiiaram^ accusative of tlie word dahltrl (ending in ri), we 
have duhitdvi, the accusative of feminine nouns ending in d. 
This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in the form 
Brahmassa, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to which 
a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prahrit. (See 
Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd. p. xxiii. xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gatlins instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehl, ndari, for the 
proper form lake, gelce, udare. The particle api {also) is con- 
tracted to piy as in Prakrit; thus we have ahctiTipi for 
dpi. Again, we have the peculiar forms jlhwd, jihind^ foi 
ydthd; ydthdHva for yathdiva (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram. p. 11); slti for smriti; pathe for pdtheshu, and ishtikdn 
for yashtidhd/rahdn. 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same 
which we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms 
chodayant/l, tarpaylshydntl, nlvwrtidyaU and dhamyanti, we 
have chodenti, impeshyati, nivarUeth and dliarenti, which, in 
Pali, would be chodenti, tappeasdU, nivatteti, and dharenti. 
Again, for dVdldmbate we have oldnihate, which would take the 
same form in Pali. The modifications dVdcU for avochdt, 
munchi for dmnnchat, gachchhi for agdchchhdt, dhydyi for 
adhydyat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as 
akdsi for dkarahit^ ahdai for ahdrahity addsi for dddty ahoai for 
ahhut, dtthdsi for oatMt, ahadhi for abadhit, &c, ; and anapm^ 
aun iox sndpaydmaauk or aaiayiapan, is nearly the same as the 
. Pali form apachimu, the third person plural of the third prete- 
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rite. The Gratha forms darfiahycm for drahshycm^ and sunish- 
yati for droshyatl^ are closely similar to the Pali form vedissdmi 
for vetsydmii bhunjissdmi for bhokshydmiy and dessissdmi for 
dckshydmi. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such 
as bhavitwd, ramitwd, hanitwd^ labliUvm^ stuvitwd, manitwd, 
vijihitwdy ^unitwd, for bhiitwa^ manhvd, hatwdy lahdhwd, stu^ 
hvdj matwd, vi-^hlhv’d, smhudy are formed on tlie same prin- 
ciple as the similar Pali ones, pavlsitwd^ jdiiUwdy bhunjitiody 
(iorpra 4- veshtvmy jndtwdy and hhukttod). Of the forms karityay 
and kariydna (for kritwd) the latter coincides in its termina- 
tion with such Pali forms as sutwdna and dlswdna (for srutwd 
and drishtivd). Again, we have the form kampayanto (for 
Jeampayan), which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. For 
tyaktwd^ I find the word chkurayitwd, which does not seem to 
be much used in Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, 
gives ckhovana in the sense of ‘^leaving.” I quote the following 
additional anomalous forms, viz. pHkitd for pwktd, vwnapi for 
vyasndpdi/aii) stiaplt tor sndpayllwd, kshlpinsu for kshipanti, 
bhavlya for bkavet, prati^htkihitwd for ^rathkikdya^ ddsmi 
for ddsyaml, dlyafAi for dlyaimny dartki for dadataJi, hiriimi 
for karomi^ janaiiil for jdadmi, hkdsl for bhdskate^ vlwAiti for 
vbieshyatly janeski or janaishl for janayiskyat% adrisiik for 
adrdJvskuk, pasyeta for drl^yate^ adkyeshtu for adhyetmn^ 
cklntoyd for ckhUayitwd, smarl for smrltam, atikrmnetum for 
atikramitum. (In all these cases, I shoidd observe, the Sanskrit 
equivalents are given according to the notes in the published 
edition of the I^alita Vistara). 

I proceed with the quotations from Babu KajendralaFs Essay. 

Of the origin of the Gatha, nothing appears to be known 
for certain. M. Burnouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; 
he says : — 

^ This fact (the difference of language of the different parts 
of the Vaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that 
there was another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, 
besides those of the three convocations), and it agrees with the 
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development of the poetical pieces in which these impurities 
occur, in showing that those pieces do not proceed from the same 
hand to which the simple Sutras owe their origin. There is 
nothing in the books cliaracterised by this difference of language, 
which throws the smallest light on its origin. Are we to look on 
this as the use of a popular style which may have developed 
itself subsequent to the preaching of Sfikya., and which would 
thus be intermediate ])etwecn the regular Sanskrit and the Pali, 
— a dialect entirely derived, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit ? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition 
of writers to whom the Sanslmt was no longer familiar, and who 
endeavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill 
understood, with the freedom, which is imparted by the habitual 
use of a popular but imperfectly det(‘rmined dialect? It will 
be for history to decide which of tliesi^ two solutions is correct; 
to my mind the second appears to I>e the more ])robabie one, hut 
direct evidence being wanting, we are reduced to the inductions 
furnished by the very few facts as yet known. Now, tliese facts 
are not all to bo found in the Nepalese collection; it is iiidis- 
peiivsably necessary in order to understand the ipiestion in all its 
bearings to consult for an instant the Cingalese collection and 
the traditions of the Ihiddhists of the »SoutIi. What we thence 
learn is, that the sacred texts tii’e there written in Pfili ; that is 
to say in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, a.nd which differs very little from the dialect 
which is found on the most ancient Biuhlhist monuments in 
India. Is it in this dialect that the poetical portions of the 
great Sutras are composed ? By no means ; the stylo of these 
portions is an indescribable melange, in whi(‘h incorrect Sanskrit 
bristles with forms of which some are entirely I^fili, and others 
poptilar in the most general sense of the term. There is no 
geographical name to bestow upon a language of this kind ; but 
it is at the same time intelligible how such a jargon may have 
been produced in places where the Sanskrit was not studied 
systematically, and in the midst of populations which had never 
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spoken H, or had known only the dialects derived more or less 
remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of 
India, or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated 
on the western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example ; 
countries where the learned language of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism would be cultivated with less success than in Central 
India. It appears to me almost impossible that the jargon of 
these poems coidd liave been produced in an epoch when Bud- 
dhism flourislied in Hindusthan. Then, in fact, the priests had 
no (dlier choice but between these two idioms; either the Sans- 
krit, /, e, the language which prevails in the compositions col- 
lected in !Nepal, or the Pfili, that is, the dialect which is found 
on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which has 
been adopted by tlie Buddhists of Ceylon/*'^® 

“ This opinion,’’ (eontiimos Babii Eajendralal) “we venture 
to think, is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. 
The poetry of the Gatha has much artistic elegance whicli 
at once indicates that it is not the composition of men who 
were ignorant of the first principles of grammar. Its authors 
display a great deal of learning, and <liscuss the subtlest ques- 
tions of logic ond inetapliysics wilh much tact and ability, 
and it is difficult to conceive that men who were perfectly 
familiar with the most intricatt* forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in pre- 

THistoire <lu Buddhisme Tndicn, p. 105. [I have introduced a very few 
verbal alterations into this translation from Buruouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii., 
p. 9, concurs in these views of Burnouf : — ” The Mahay ana Sutras (of the 
Buddhists) are composed in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular 
Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed from tlie vulgar dialects ; and the 
narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of forms could only, as it 
appears, have arisen in a country where the learned language was no longer 
maintained in its purity ; and, consequently, the writings in question were 
probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely 
in Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.’’ 
(Sec also pp. 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume.) — J. M.] 
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cise and often in beautiful language, who composed with ease 
and elegance in A i^a^ Totaka^ and other difficult measures, 
were unacquainted with the rudiments of tlie language in which 
they wrote, and even unable to conjugate the verb to be^ in all 
its forms. This difficulty is greatly enhanced, Avhen we bear in 
mind that the prose portion of the Vaipulya Sutras is written in 
perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace whatever of the pro- 
vincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the poetry. If 
these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus im- 
perfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so 
impure ? What could have been the object of writing the same 
subject twice over in the same work, once in pure prose and then 
in incorrect poetry ? 

It might be supposed — what is most likely the case — that 
the prose and the poetry are the productions of two different 
ages; but the question would then arise, how came they to be 
associated together ? WTiat could have induced the autlnu’s of 
the prose portions to insert in their works, the incorrect produc- 
tions of TraTiS-Indus origin? Nothing but a sense of the truth- 
fulness and authenticity of those narratives, could have led to 
their adoption, Jlut how is it likely to bo supposed that the 
most authentic account of k^fikya within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries luuidreds of 
miles away from the place of his birth, and the field of his 
preachings ? The great Siitras are supposed to have been com- 
piled about the time of the third convocation (309 n. c.), when 
it is not at all likely that the sages of central fndia would have 
gone to Cashmere in search of data, which could be best 
gathered at their own threshold. 

^‘The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the 
Gatha is the production of bards, who were contemporaries or 
immediate successors of f§akya, who recounted to the devout 
congregations of the prophet of Magadha, the sayings and 
doings of their great teacher, in popular and easy flowing verses, 
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which in course of time came to be regarded as the most au- 
thentic source of all information connected with the founder of 
Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads and im- 
provisations of ]:)ards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circum- 
stance that the poetical portions are generally introduced in cor- 
roboration of the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatre- 
damuehyate^ ‘ Thereof this may be said,’ affords a strong 
presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Bui'iiouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Pro- 
fessor Weber (in the Indische Studien, iii. pp, 139, 140), remarks 
as follows on the views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding 
passage in regard to the language of the Gathas : — 

^‘^The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less 
success in Kashmir than in central India), is an incorrect one; 
since, on the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India 
that the proper seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to 
have existed. As regcards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, 
and tlie jargon of those poetical portions may have actually been 
at one time the local dialect of Kashmir, Avliich woidd preserve 
a far more exact resemblance to the ancient form of speech, than 
did the VfiVi and Prakrit dialects which were developed in India 
proper under the influence of the aborigines, who spoke differ- 
ently. But iiB Burnouf urges elsewhere, that the more recent 
a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more correct is its language, 
it appears to me more natural to assume that these poetical por- 
tions are fragments of older traditions; because, if they were 
more recent than the rest of the text, there is no good ground 
on which to account for their deviating from them in point of 
language; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is 
in fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Vistara h? Sfxid to have 
been ‘ compiled in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century 
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from ballads in au obsolete patois of that language, composed 
evidently by bards at a much earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Rajendralal is at issue 
with the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any 
opinion. The peculiarities of the Gathfi dialect are so anomalous 
that it is very difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear 
that, if not a spoken language, it was at least a written language 
in a remote age ; and it, therefore, exemi)lifies to us some portion 
of the process by which the Sanskrit was broken down and cor* 
rupted into the derivative dialects, wliich sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Rajeiidrahil’s dis* 
sertation, in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods 
at which the successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in 
India. 

^^The language of the Gfitha is believed, ])y M. Burnouf, to 
be intermediate between the Bfili and the pure Sanskrit. Now, 
as the Prdi was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack 
to Kapurdagiri within three hundred years after the death oi’ 
jfiakya, it would not be unreasonable to su]>po; e that the Gatha 
which preceded it was tlu^ dia,lect of the millivui at tlio time of 
Sak^T^a’s advent. If our conjecture in this respt'ct be right it 
would follow that the Sanskrit pass(‘d into tin? Gatha six hundred 
years before the Christian era; that three hundred years subse- 
(juently it changed into the Pali ; and that thence, in two hundred 
years more, preceded the Prakrit and its sister dialects the iSau* 
raseni, the Dravidi^^ and the Panchfili, whicli in their turn formed 
the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in 
review the various phases through which tlie vernacular speech 
of Northern India has gone since it began to deviate from the 
forms of its (Parent Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial 

[If by the Dravidi is meant the Tclugu, or any of' its cognate languages 
it is a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits. — J. M.] 
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dialects of our own day, the Hindi, Mahratti, Bengali, &c., 
which diverge the most widely from the original tongue, I have 
attempted to ascend, sucicessively, from tlie more recent to the 
more ancient media3val vernaculars, and to trace backwards their 
gra<lual approach in form and structure to the language of the 
Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are considered. 
In Sections II,- — IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are described; 
and it has there been proved th.at they were the spoken tongues 
of India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, and 
shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach 
much more chjsely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. 
an account has been given of the Pali ; and it has been demon- 
stiated at length that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its gram- 
matical forms than the Prakrits are, and de])arts less widely than 
P ey do from tlui Sanskrit. In Section VI. I have suppliul some 
description of the language employed in Hie rock inscri prions of 
Piyadasi ; by whic^h it is put beyond a doubt that different dialects 
resembling tlie Pali were in vernacular use in Nortlierii India in 
the third century b.c. And, finally, in Section VII., I have de- 
scribed a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the (iathas or 
narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were recounted 
at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the 
exact relative antiipiity of the Pali, of the language of the inscrip- 
tions, and of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p, 72) 
that the Pali has some grammatical forms which are older than 
those of the inscriptions; and v\cc verscL It is sufficient to say 
that all these tliree different dialects exhibit a form of Indian 
speech which is of greater antiquity than the Prakrits of the 
dramatic poems; and that tliey illustrate to us some of the 
earliest stages of the process by which the original spoken lan- 
guage of India, v. c. the early Sanskrit, was disintegrated and 
corrupted. 
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Sect. VI IT . — On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue; on the 

tfyinner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on the period of their 
formation : inews of Pt'ofessors Weber, Lassen, and Benfcy, 

From tlie above review of the Kpoken dialects of India, com- 
mencing with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the 
Prakrits ami the Pali, we discover that the older these dialects 
are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the sub- 
stance of the words themselves, as well as in tlie forms by which 
they are declined and conjugated. Judging by the great dif- 
ferences which we find between the modern Indian languages 
and the oldest forms of the vernacular dialects, and by the 
gradual changes tlirougli which the latter have at length passed 
into the former, we can have no difficulty at all in concluding 
that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also had, in 
eai’lier ages, undergone similar- jniitations, and had at one time 
been diffei ent in some respects from the language's which have 
been handed down to us; and th.at the further ])ack these 
dialects went, the fewer and smaller were their deviations from 
the Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent 
language, and were', in fact, identical with it. And as there is 
no doubt that these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which 
w^e can trace them, were spoken languages, so we are further 
entitled to conclude that the Sanskrit itself was at one time, ?. e. 
at the period before the Prakrits broke off from it, a vernacu- 
larly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, I 
shall first of all present some general speculations of Professors 
Weber, Lassen, and Benfey, on the anterior elements out of 
which the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old ver- 
nacular languages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and 
the process by which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in 
which he conceives the Prakrits to have arisen^®®; — 


Indischc Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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I take this opportunity of declaring myself distinctly against 
a commonly received error. It has been concluded from tlie 
existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding our era, that fhv- Sanskrit language had died 
out before these dialects were formed ; whereas we must, on the 
contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit and the 
Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 
speech, as entirely contemporaneous For a fuller state- 

ment of this vi(iw I refer to my ^ Vajasancyi Sanhitas speci- 
men,’ ii. 204 — 6 ; and, in j)roof of what I have urged there, I 
adduce here the fact that the principal laws of Prakrit speech, 
viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a fondness for ccTebrals and as- 
pirates are ju'ominent in the Vedas, of which the following are 
examples: kuta = knta, K, V. i. 46. 4.; kata = karta, (above, 
p. 30); geha = griha, (above, p. 40); guggulu = gungidu, 
Katyay., 5, 4, 17; vivittyai=:vivishtyai, I'aitt. Arany. x. 58; 
krikalasa, Vrih. Ar. Ma. i. 3. 22. ==krikadasu, Kik. i. 29. 7; 
purodasa= purolasa (comp, dasru = lacryma) ; padbhih = pad- 
bhih ; kshullaka —kshudraka; bhallakslui = bhadraks]ia, Chhaii- 
dogya, 6. 1. (gloss); vikirida = vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti 
= grabhasti, or garbliasti ; nighantii = nigranthu ; ghas = gras ; 
bhanj = bhranj = bhuj = bhruj ; bhas = bras Compa- 

rative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings with- 
in the circle of tlui Indo-gcrmauic languages as compared 
the one with the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. 
Sanh. specimen ii. 203. ff. ; incline to the opinion of 

those who deny that the Sanskrit Ehasha, properly so called, 
was ever the common spoken language of tlie whole Arian 
people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as our modern 
high German, arising out of the ancient dialects of the Germans, 
reduced what was common to all to universal rules and laws, 
and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of va- 
rieties ; and just as, on tlie other hand these dialects, while they 


Reprinted in Indische Studien, ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects, became partly com- 
bined in one stream, in which their individual existence was 
lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly 
flowed on individually in their own original (Ih'iikrita) irre- 
gular force, and continued to be the idioms of different pro- 
vinces, in the corruption of which they participated. The 
Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects liad, therefore, a 
common and a simultaneous origin: the latter did not spring 
out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural bond 
with the ancient language, have often a more anti(]iie fashion 
than tlie Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the 
rules of grammanaiis, has saennfieed the truth of analog}^ for the 
sake of regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than 
ancient Vedic dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the 
Sanskrit (or Epic) hhashd is the sum of the Vedic dialects con- 
structed by the labour and zeal of grammai ians, and polished by 
the skill of learned men. In this way we obtain an explanation 
of two flicts: 1st, That the very same exceptions which are con- 
ceded by grammarians to the Vedic language (chlumdas) are 
often found in the Praki’it dialects, being in fact nothing but 
original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irre^gular than any Sanskrit word 
could ever be ; for yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthograjdiy, 
or formation existed, — rules which were eventually deduced in 
part from those ver}" irregularities. All the irregular forms 
which prevail in the Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout 
the Vedfks. In the latter, the faculty which creates language 
is seen exuberant in its early power, while in the former 
(the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneracy of full blown licence, 
luxuriating waiitonness, and at last of senile weakness. Assimi- 
lation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those por- 
tions which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a 
transition from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itself 
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initiating the Epic period, has also a style of language of a more 
modern cast, and adapted to grammatical rules), as in the older 
forms and words of the Rig-veda, many of which were difficult 
to understand in the age of the Aitaix^ya and i§atapatha Brfdi- 
manas (paroxavrithiyali: comp. Roth. p. li. Nighantavah.) There 
occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, however 
corrupted, liave been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit lan- 
guages in use among the greater part of the people. Of this tlie 
word (jorhida is a elair example, wliich, according to the in- 
genious conjecture of Gildomeister is nothing but cjohiiuUi 
derived from 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would 
not invalidate tlie conclusion which I hope ultimately to eshib- 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had 
itself been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of 
it. It would only prove that no one such language as Sanskrit 
existed during the Vodic era, but was then represented by a 
number of what (to distinguish them from tln^ Prakrits) I may 
call Sanskritic dialects, which, by tlm continued action of a 
modifying analytic process all along at work in them, were, on 
the one hand, gradually broken down into the dialects which 
re(5eived the name of Prakrit, while, on the otlier hand, by a 
reverse process of synthetic and more formal construction, 
another language of a different character, and previously non- 
existent, became developed out of them, under the appellation 
of Sanskrit. 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to 
me to be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Vedic Sans- 
"krit is (excepting a few archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, 
while it is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It 
is no answer to this that some old Vedic forms, such as the instru- 
mental in ebhiSf reappear in the Prakrits ; for no one asserts 
that, at the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, 
the Sanskrit did not still retain many of its Vedic forms. 
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I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length, from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol.ii.pp. 1147 — 1149, and 1151 
— 1153, on the history of the languages of Northern India, in 
the course of which he replies to the preceding observations of 
Weber. 

^^The inscription of the Sinha Prince Rudradanum, which 
dates from the year 85 n.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an 
artificial character, witli long compound words. Fi’orn this fact 
wb may infer that KSanskrit was Jio longer spoken by the common 
people, but only by tlie Brahmans and other persons in the 
higher classes.” 

^^It has been already sliowm (p. 486) that in Asoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, 
and that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects ; of 
which one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in (luzerat, 
and the third in Eastern Cahiil. The existence of a fourth, of 
which the seat was perliaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested hy 
the inscription of iMegliavrdiaiia. It is highly probable that the 
popular Indian dialects existed at a still earlier period than this, 
[the age of Ai^oka was 263 — 226 b.c., and that of Meghavrihana 
110 a.d.^®^] ;for the accounts of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear 
to have existed in a double form, L e, both in the vernacular 
tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not venture to assume that the 
vernacular tongues originated much earlier. It is indeed true 
that we find in the Yedic hymns some individual traces of those 
corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and character- 
istic feature of the language. But wo must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances 
and their full blown development, as exhibited in particular 
local dialects. I do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous 
development, side by side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit 
tongues out of the one common source of the Indo-Arian 
language ; but I assume that it was not till long after the immi- 


Lassen, App. pp. x. xxiii. 
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gration of tbe Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were formed in the 
several provinces of India. 1 farther regard it as improba])]e 
that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of tlie 
Sanskrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed 
out. An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, 
according to which the Sanskrit had been pi-eserved in greater 
purity in the northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir 
and Badari, at the sources of the Ganges, are specified by the 
commentator as sucli regions. This, liowever, is not sufficient 
to prove that in the different provinces of India there were then 
fundamental differences in the sacred language. 

‘‘No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties 
in the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit 
dialects have all preserved the form of the instrumental plural 
in hi (derived from bhis\ in words ending in n, while the modern 
Sanskrit has lost this form; for the ancient form in ehhi^hi not 
peculiar to any paiiicular Vedic writings. The preservation of 
this form only proves that the Prakrit dialects began to be 
formed at an early period, when the termination in question was 
in frequent use. The early adoption, too, into Sanskrit of words 
which had become modified according to the laws of the Prakrit 
dialects, testifies, not so much to the early creation of popular 
dialects widely different from each other, as to the mere begin- 
nings of such. We have to regard the causes of the varieties in 
the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general one, 
which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes 
and the character of the tribes into which a people becomes 
divided. The reason why they have so operated, as they actually 
have, is in individual instances often difficult, uay, impossible to 
assign. In this way, five principal modern languages, the 
Provencal, French, Portuguese, Spanish and Italian, have arisen 
out of the Latin. Of these languages, the second, the fourth, 
and the fifth are rich in dialects. The second cause is (as has 
been already noticed) a special one, — I mean the influence 
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exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages of the abori- 
ginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who discarded 
their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian language 
of the province in wliich they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties 
into the Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were par- 
ticularly savage and uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to hapfien 
that they occasioned very great conaiptions of sound and form 
in the Indo-Arian languages.'’ 

The second pasvsage is as follows - 
It is in the period with which we are now occupied (tc. 
that between Mkramnditya and the later Gupta kings) tliat the 
appellations for the classical language, and Piulril 

for the forms of spcjocli s])ringiug from it, must have arisen ; 
because it was now tliat the distinction between the classical 
language (wliich was uo longer employed as a spoken tongue 
except by the Ih’ahmans and highest classes) and the popular 
dialects became deci(lt‘illy mark(;(I. It has been mainhiined that 
Sanskrit was never the common popular diah'ct of the Arian 
Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned ; and that the 
Vedic dialects coalesccul, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created tlie rigular Sanskrit, in which they were lost ; 
and on the otlicr hand, in virtues of llieir inherent character, 
became corrupted and irregular, and in this corru]>t form con- 
tinued to exist as the vernacular dialecis of particular provinces. 
I must dissent from this view on the following gi'ouiids : First, 
it has not yet been proved (as 1 have already, p. 1 148, observed) 
that there were any different dialects in the Vedic language. To 
prove that there were, it must be shown that in contempora- 
neoiLs Vedic writings there are found variations of such an 
essential character as to justify us in assuming a variety of 
dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to different 
ages only show that there was a progressive departure from an 
earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary 
^that we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If 
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thereby we mmn the style of expression, then it may be 
asserted of many languages which have attained a higher degree 
of perfection by being em])loyed in literature or in public as- 
semblies, that they were not popular languages. The Athenians 
and lioinaiis cfjrtaiiily did not, in their ordinary life, express 
themselves in the same style in which their orators spoke ; and 
we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many turns of ex- 
pression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we may 
suppose that the Indians of the earliest ag(i did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If on 
the other hand, by language we mean (jram/inatical /o/’nis, I 
cannot see why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have 
made use of the same as the contemporary poets employed. This 
certainly was the case also in the succeeding periods. To this it 
must l)e add(Hl tliat Panini, the oldest c)f the three gi’ammarians 
who are styled saints, uses the word bkds/ol (speech) to designate 
the ordijiary language in contradistinction to the ^Tnlic, and em- 
ploys as synonymous Avith hlidshaydin the Avord lohe, i. e, in the 
ivorl/L The language Avhicli the Sanskrit-speaking Indians tlien 
spoke cannot, therefore, have beem different from this hhdshd, 
or current form of speech. Its fate in contrast to that of its 
daughters has been a pecadiar one. ^^'hilst among the Greeks 
the Attic dialect became the general language of prose composi- 
tion, . . . and the other dialects became less and less prominent, 
. . . and whilst in Germany tlie new high-German, from its 
use in literature and education, lias more and more superseded 
the popular dialects, the sacred speech of tlie Brahmans, on the 
contrary, continued to lose groiuid, not so much in local exten- 
sion, as in its employment by the different classes of the population 
in the same countries. It may be assumed that in tlie time of 
Asoka the greater part of the people in the countri(is iiiliabited 
by Arian Indians spoke the local dialects, and that only the 
Brahmans and the principal persons spoke Sanskrit. On this 
circumstance the distribution of the dialects in the dramas rests. 
As the kings who were inclined to the Buddhist religion permitted 
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only the popular dialects to be used in their inscriptions and 
coins, it becomes probable that they did the same thing in their 
decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and 
vernacular employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a 
spoken language, and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat 
modified form, as a refined and sacred dialect, are translated, 
with occasional abridgment, from Prof. Benfey’s article on India 
(above referred to), pp. 245, ff. : — “ Tiie language whicli we now 
call Sanskrit was once, as botli the ancient and modern dialects 
which have issued from it distinctly show, the prevalent popular 
speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside of it there ex- 
isted in the remotest times several dialects of one or more lan- 
guages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider and in later times a continually 
decreasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to 
spread itself over India cannot be determined anymore than the 
era of the immigration of the people who spoke it. We can 
only determine the following points: First, in regard to exten- 
sion ; (1) the Sanskrit once prevailed over a considerable tract 
west of the Indus, as is showm both by many geographical 
names in those regions, by the accounts of Chinese travellers, 
and by the languages which are now found existing there: 
(2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as 
far as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus ; (3) to the east, 
in the time of Asoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, 
though this region was not entirely Banskritized : (4) to the 
south, Sanskrit exercised nearly its full sway as far as the south- 
ern frontiers of Maharashtra : this is proved by the fact that 
one of the dialects which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, 
namely, the Prakrit pre-eminently so named, is also called the 
language of Maharashtra, and is manifestly the parent of the 
modem Mahratti. (5) Sanskrit penetrated still further to the 
south, where it formed the language of educated people : but 
this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit-speaking race had not 
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sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous language, as 
they were able to do in Noi'them India with a few very isolated 
exceptions. 

‘^Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language 
of the people we can determine tis follows : We find in Asoka’s 
time two vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other 
in Magadha, which, as their entire structure shows, could 
not have existed alongside of, i. e. contemporaneously with, the 
Sanskrit, but must have become further developed in those pro- 
Vinces after the Sanskrit had previously prevailed there ; conse- 
quently the Sanskrit must have died out before Asoka, who lived 
in the third century u.c., and therefore about three centuries after 
the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with great pro- 
bability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but 
in the vernaciilai* dialects. Tlie sacred language of Buddhism is 
the Pali, which, though varying in many particulars from the 
language of Magadha>, and approximating to the principal 
Prakrit (the Maharashtri), stands yet in a similar relation to 
the Sanskrit as the latter, and the two dialects of Asoka’s in- 
scriptions. It becomes, therefore, highly probable that at the 
period when Buddhism arose, i. e. about the sixth century b. c., 
Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the people. The entire 
character of Sanskrit show’s that, at the time of its acme, it was 
fixed by mefins of something resembling a literature, and it is 
only on this supposition that W’e can comprehend how it appears 
in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India and 
the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out of it. But a speech which becomes fixed in 
such a manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three 
centuries for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when 
Sanskrit was the ordinary language of the people is thrown back 
to about the ninth century before Christ. During this and 
the immediately preceding period there existed, as we have 
already conjectured, a political union which embraced the entire 
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Indian empire ; and as we now know that Sanskrit must have 
been the actujil speech of the people in the Mahratta country 
also at this period, we may conceive this political union to have 
extended from the Himalaya to the south of the Mahratta 
coimtry. After this political unity had become severed (till the 
period of its restoration under Cbandragupta), the various ele- 
ments of Indian life beaime separately developed in the different 
provinces ; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which 
up to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety 
of local developments which the Sanskrit underwemt, its different* 
derivative languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about 
the same relation to Sanskrit as the Eoinanic dialects to Latin. 

But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified 
by popuhar use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which 
had been created in Sanskrit while it was 3^et a living tongue, 
was still preserved in the schools*®** of the Bralimans, and along 
with it the Sanskrit itself as tlic sacred language of culture and 
science, \\nien aroused to new energy by tlie attack made upon 
their system by the Buddhists, the Bralimans came forward with 
certain writings composed in this sacred language, and declared 
to he of primeval antiqnit}^ : one of the earliest of these was the 
Institutes of Manu ; and then followt^d the Kainajana. But ex- 
ternal grounds, as well as the mention wliich they make of the 
Yavaiias (Greeks), prove these works to have been composed at 
a much later period than that to which they are alleged to be- 
long. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, 
and is connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot pos- 
fiibly have proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the con- 
trary, are the products of a learned, or rather a sacred language, 
which, having died out among the mass of the people, had been 

103 44 Xhough wc have no distinct external evidence that there were any 
such schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual 
development of Indian life, in the form whicii it must have taken even before 
the rise of Buddhism, as evidence of their existence *' 
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preserved in the circle of the educated priesthood as the me- 
dium of intercourse with the gods, and of communicating the 
sacred sciences, and was cultivated with the liveliest zecal and 
devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit passed over to 
those persons who stood in connection with the priests as mem- 
bers of the same administrative caste. When the Erahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the 
language of the educa,ted classes, of the court, and the admini- 
stration'®'^ generally : and even the Buddhists could not abstain 
from employing so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We 
have only to recollect the manner in which the Latin, though 
long a dead language, x*emained in use tliroughout the middle 
ages, and even in our own time, in order to perceive clearly how 
the Sanskrit also, thoug]\ it had died out as a vernacular 
tongue between the ninth and. sixth centuries b. C-, should yet 
have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued in use 
there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as an 
instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit liad, however, here an important advantage over 
the Latin in this respect that, wlnu'ever Brahman ism prevailed, 
it was regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred 
books of that religion were composed in it. In consequence of 
this opinion, it was considered a religious merit to be even 
acquainted with it; and a Sanskrit grammar, or other work 
which contributed to a knowledge of this language, was and is 
looked upon as a sacred book. In the same way a knowledge 
of Hebrew was long preserved among tlie Jews ; and even so late 
as, perhai)S, sixty years ago, no one among them could lay 
claim to the character of a learned man unless he hfid leiirnt 
the ‘ sacred language.’ ” 

104 j-\Ye bave another instanoe of a language not vernacular in India being 
used as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and 
after them, for many years (until about twenty years ago), by the English, 
as the language of the law courts and the revenue oflices. — J. M.] 
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** At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed 
form (a period which cannot yet be determined, but which may 
be conjecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century A.n.), the 
knowledge of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to 
all who laid claim to the character of educated men, for other- 
wise the dramatic poets could not have composed in Sanskrit 
the leading parts in plays designed for representation before the 
entire public ; and on the other hand it must have been con- 
stantly used as the language of public documents, of religion, 
and of learned men, for otherwise it could scarcely have been 
put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. Whether 
Sanskrit was at that time the proper com t-language, I cannot 
determine; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences be- 
tween the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a verna- 
cular language, and the later form which it took after its regene- 
ration as a sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he con- 
sidered himself in a position to do so at a period (1840) when he 
had before him but a small portion of the Vedas, which furnish 
us with almost the only means we can have of judging what the 
earlier language was.»«« He remarks: " The late Sanskrit is distin- 
guished from theVedicbytheuseof extravagantlylong compounds, 
Even if the specimens of the Vedas, and the tJpanishads which 
are known to me, had not shown that in this respect there is an 
essential difference in the use of the Sanskrit at the two periods 
to which I refer, it might have been concluded with certainty, 
from the character and length of these compounds, that such 
monstrosities could not have been created at a time when the 
language was in vernacular use. Such compounds might occa- 
sionally have been used with effect ; but a living language would 
have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 

Had tLese observations been written now, Professor Benfey would pro- 
bably Imve seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have 
been in a position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. 
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find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy compre- 
hension impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ 
such compounds was quite suitable to a learned language, 
and to a learned poetry, which was far removed from the real 
life of the people. In like manner the laws of Sandhly as prac- 
tised in its widest extent in later Sanskrit, must have been 
equally foreign to the ancient vernacular Sanskrit. In late 
Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined in one im- 
mense whole by the assimilation, or other connection, of their 
final and initial letters. Tins rule does not, in general, prevail in 
the Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse 
the final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying 
influence upon each other, every one who has considered the 
limited extent to which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary 
work composed in such a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at 
the same time, knows to wliat extremes the modern Sanskrit 
pushes the ajiplication of this rule, will be convinced that the 
excessive employment of S<i7iM! cannot have spnmg out of any 
popular use, but must have resulted from carrying out to an 
absurd extent a grammatical canon whicli is correct in itself. 

Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence 
of the popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. 
The Indians, with their genius for grammar, or philology gene- 
rally, were in general well aware of the modifications which 
the ancient language had received from the dialects which had 
been developed out of it : they had investigated the phonetic 
laws by which these dialects had been derived from their 
parent, and could, as it were, transport the latter back to the 
former. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit 
of the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, 
cannot be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with 
a degi-ee of distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, 
convinced as they were that they were writing correct ancient 
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Sanskrit, could have imagined. I must confine myself here to 
exhibiting the principal elements of this proof. It is divisible 
into two parts; as we must (1.) maintain that the new Sanskrit 
has lost^^® much which the older Sanskrit had, and which it could 
only lose from the circuiuvstance that it had died out in the inter- 
mediate period, and had now to be revived in a form which might 
be as intelligible as possible. To this liead belong a number of 
roots and inflected forms which the grammarians recognise and 
adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of which the 
later Sanskrit makes next to no mse. The reason of this is ihat 
these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when 
the new Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured 
that their Sanskrit form conld not have been easily dis- 
covered or understood. (2.) The new Sanskiit contains in it 
mucli that the old Sanskrit could not have had. To this head 
belong a number of forms of roots which haxl become modified 
according to the laws of some one vernacnlar dialect, and which 
have ])een employed in the new Sanskrit in this modifled sliape, 
which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example 
of this which miglit ])e adduced would, howcv(T, recpiire detailed 
development and proof, which would demand too much space to 
be here attempted. 

I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main 

106 (I The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those slill in existence.” — Aufrecht, Unadi- 
butras, pref. p. viii. “In the course of lime some branches of literature 
disappeared, a number of words became anti(}uate(l, and the tradition as to 
their moaning was either entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators 
arose to explain the Unadlsfitras,” — supposed by Dr. Aufrecht (p. ix.) to 
be considerably older than Panini, — “ they found the greater part of the 
words contained in them still employed in the literature of their age, or re- 
corded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum remained, and to 
these, whenever tradition failed them, they were bold enough to assign quite 
arbitrary significations.”— Ibid. pp. xi. xii. 
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results of the investigations which have been here merely in- 
dicated, and. in great part yet remain to be carried out. These 
results are : That from the jjerlod ivhen the Samkrii-speahi'ug 
race immlf/rated Into India dawn to perhaps the dth centunj 
B.C., Sa'nskrit hecamie diffused, as the prevajling vernacular 
dialect over the whole of Uindusthan, as far as the southern 
borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated no further 
south as a vernacular tongue, hut oidy as the language of educa- 
thn, and. apparenthj at a later period. From the 9th century 
n.o. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became 
developed from it; anal i)i the 6th century b.c., it had become 
extinct (fs a vernacuhtr lavgiiagQ, On the other hand, it main- 
tained its ground in the schools of the Brahmans. About the 
third century J3.r., in conse(|uence of the regeneration of Brah- 
manism in Kanouj, it was brought hack into pu})]ic life as a 
sacred language, and gaine<l a gi*adually increasing importance 
as the organ of all the higher intellectual development. About 
the fifth century A.n., it had hceoine diffused in this character 
over the whole of India. So long as the empire of the Hindus 
lasted, it continued to increase in estimation ; and oven long 
after the Malumicdans had settled in India, it was the sole in- 
strument for the exiiression of the highest intelleetual efforts.” 


Sect. IX . — Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a spoken 

language. 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that 
the Sanskrit was once a spoken language, regarding this as a 
fact which admits of no question, and requires no argument to 
prove its truth : and Professor Weber is of opinion that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the earty period to 
which i refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was 
still a vernacular tongue. As, however, what seems so clear to 
Indischc Literaturgeschiebte, p. 1. 
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the European scholar may not be so plain to the Indian reader, 
it becomes necessary for me to adduce the most distinct evidence 
of the fact which 1 am able to discover. 

First: — Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current 
in India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would be the dialects 
of the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes ; while the upper classes of 
the population of the Arian race, the same order of persons who 
in after times spoke the most refined Prakrit, must have been in 
the habit of speaking Sanskrit a few ages previously ; for, in fact, 
no other Arian language then existed in India which they could 
have used. If languages with such a complicated structure as the 
Pali and the Prakrits were employed in common conversation, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not 
much more complex, should have been spoken by ordinary persons. 
We must not, of course (as Professor Eenfoy has well remarked 
above, p. 151), imagine that all the refined rules for the permuta- 
tion of letters which were used in later Sanskrit composition were 
then employed in daily discourse, though some few of them might 
have been ; for the use of these rules is by no means essential to 
the intelligible or grammatical employment of the language; and 
at the time to which I refer, they had not been developed or 
systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of 
Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation ; as, in 
fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 

It is true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period, when it was so em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue; for the language of conversation 
always differs to some extent from the language of formal 
composition or of books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt 
undergoing a perpetual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second; — The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit 
having been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased* 
to be employed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects 
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which sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more 
from it and from each other, have taken its place as the popular 
vehicles of conversation, — is by no means a singular occurrence, 
unprecedented in the history of language ; on the contrary, the 
manner in which the Italian, French, and Spanish languages (to 
which Professor Lassen refers in a passage cited above, p. 143) 
have been formed out of I^atin, presents a very close parallel to 
the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian Prakrit 
bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, &c.) grew out of Sanskrit. During 
the existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, 
was the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of 
Europe. It is now in all those countries a dc‘ad language, and 
is only known to the learned who study the works of the Latin 
philosophers, historians, and poets; jirst as it is only the Pandits 
of India and other scliolars who can understand the Sanskrit 
Siistras. But wdiile Latin has itself ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage for eight hundred or a thousand years, various vernacular 
dialects have (as I have said) sprung out of it, such as Italian 
and the other modern tongues already specified ; the I-^atin 
words which compose almost the whole of their vocabulary being 
variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflecti is being either 
corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and auxiliary verbs. 
Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is spoken in Italy, 
has retained the closest resemblance to its mother language. 
Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone in Ibilian, 
resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit words 
have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 81, from Burnouf and 
Lassen’s Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases 
to identity) of the processes by which these two ancient lan- 
guages, the Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their 
modern derivatives, I shall place in juxtaposition a few of the 
most remarkable instances of it which occur to me. 
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I. Phonetic Changes. 

(1.) Words in which the c or A is dropped from a compound letter ct^ nett or 
ktf while the t is doubled. 


Latin forms, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 


l.atin. 

Italian. 

Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

pcrfectus becomes perfetto. 

muktas becomes 

mutto. 

dictus „ 

detto. 

yuktas „ 

jutto. 

junctus'^® „ 

giunto.*^^* 

bhaktas „ 

bhatto. 

fructus „ 

frutto. 

sikthaka „ 

sitthao. 

pactum • „ 

patto. 

parity aktaa „ 

parichchatto 

tractus ,, 

tratto. 

bhuktas „ 

bhutto. 

tactus „ 

tatto. 

saktas „ 

satto. 

factus „ 

fatto. 



actus „ 

atto. 



octo „ 

ottc. 



doctus „ 

(lotto. 



(2.) Words in which the p of pt 

is dropped, and the t doubled. 

ruptus becomes 

rotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

aptu.s „ 

atto. 

suptas „ 

sutto. 

inceptus „ 

incetto. 

guptas „ 

gutto. 

septem „ 

sette. 

luptas „ 

lutto. 

captivus „ 

cattivo. 

triptis „ 

titti. 

assuinptus „ 

assunto. 

tn]>tas „ 

tatto. 

subtus „ 

sotto. 

saptamas „ 

sattamo. 

(With many others.) 

naptii, „ 

nattii. 



pi‘aptus „ 

patto. 



paryiiptas „ 

pajjatto. 



kshiptas „ 

khifto 



liptas „ 

litto. 



diptas „ 

ditto. 

(3.) Words in which the Z of a compound letter, pi or ftZ, is 

dropped.^'® 

planctus becomes 

pi an to. 

viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

planus „ 

piano. 




The Latin c is sounded as A in Sanskrit. 

100 in Italian, is sounded sls ju (^) in Sanskrit. 

In Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which I is the final por- 
tion, is generally dissolved into two syllables, as g^ldna becomes gildna* 
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(4.) Words in which the h of the compound letter hj is dropped, 
subjectus becomes soggetto. kubjas becomes khujjo.^^^ 

objectus „ oggetto.*^* abjas „ ajjo. 

(5.) Words in which the letters rejected are not the same in the Italian and 
Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to 
simplification. 


absorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalarn becomes 

iippalam. 

absurdus 

?» 

assiirdo. 

skandhas 


kandlio. 

externus 

** 

esterno. 

dharmas 


diiammo. 

mixtus 

»» 

misto. 

dubhkaros 

>» 

dukkaro. 

sextus 


sesto. 

kslianiil 


khania. 

textus 


iesto. 

mugdhas 

»» 

muddho. 

saxum 


sasso. 

nnulgas 


muggo. 

somnus 


Bonno. 

labdhaa 


laddho. 

damnum 


danno. 

^abdas 

»» 

saddo. 

autumnus 

>? 

autunno. 

nimnas 


nimmo.^^^ 

domina 

j) 

donna. 

arnnayas 

9» 

uiiimayo. 




pradyumnas 

»» 

pajjuinmo. 




jail man 


jammo. 




rajiia 

>9 

ranfia. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise 
from tlu^ rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in 
the words kanna for I'ania, savva for sarvva^ mitt a for mltray 
paita for putniy See, This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

IT. 1 give an instance or two to show the manner in which 
the Ivatin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In 
Latin the "Word cm^taSy a year, is thus declined. 


Singular. Pi unil. 

Norn annus. Noni anni. 

Gen anni. Gen annorum. 

])at. and Abl. . . anno. I)at. and Abl. . . annis. 

Accus annum. Accus annos. 


JAi Var. 11. 34. 

Pronounced as if written in English, sojjettoy ojjetto. 
lean only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the n is thrown 
out and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met 
them anywhere. 
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In Italian, on the contrary, there is only 
singular, anno; and one in the plural, anni; 
tions being supplied by prepositions 
£is follows ; — 


Singular. 

Nom. and A ecus. . Y anno. 

Gen dclf anno. 

Dat air anno. 

Abl dair anno. 


one form in the 
the case-termina- 
with or without the article. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Accus. . gli anni. 


Gen degli anni. 

Dat agli anni. 

Abl dagli anni. 


III.. In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre- 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will show : 


Latin. 

1. vendo. 

2. vendis. 

3. vendit. 


Present tense. 

Italian. 

1. veudo. 

2. vendi, 

3. vende. 


Imperfect tense. 

Latin Italian. 

1. vendebani. 1. vendeva. 

2. vendebas. 2. vendevi. 

3. vendebat. 3. vendeva. 


4. vendimus, 

5. venditis. 

6. vendunt. 


4. vendiaino. 

5. vendete. 

6. vendono. 


4. veiidebannis. 4 vendevamo. 

5. vendebatis. 5. vendevate. 
C. vendebaiit G vendevano. 


Perfect tense. 

1. vendidi. 1. vendei. 

2. vendidisti. 2. vendesti. 

3. vendidit. 3. vende, 

4. vendidimus. 4. vendemmo. 

5. vendiditis. 5. vendeste. 

6. vendidcrunt. 6. venderono. 


Pluperfect tense. 

1. vendidissem, 1. vendessi. 

2. vendidisses. 2. vendessi, 

3. vendidisset. 3, vendesse. 

4. vendidisseinus. 4. vendessimo. 

5. vendidissetis. 5, vendeste. 

6. vendidissent. 6. vendessero. 


But (TV.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely 
lost the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin 
forms ego laudor, ^ I am praised ; ’ ego laudahar, ‘ I was 
praised;’ ego laudarevy ^I should be praised,’ &c., the Italians 
employ in all tenses (as the Latin had already done in a few), 
the substantive verb with the past participle, and say lo aono 
lodatOi lo era lodatoy lo sarei lodato^ ^lam,’ ^I was,’ ^ I should 
be, praised.’ 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how 
the Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and 
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modern times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, 
and now speak Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from 
Latin, and differing from it in many respects, as the Indian 
Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin equally with Sanskrit is 
a dead language, known only from ancient hooks, or from its 
use in the public worship of the Eoman Catholic Church, or 
from its occasional employment by modern scholars in their 
wi’itings, or in scholastic discussions, in that and other countries. 
But if it be true that a language like Latin, with its numerous 
and varied inflections, was once the common speech of the 
whole Eoman people, there can be no difficulty in supposing 
that while the modern Hindus (excepting a few Pandits) can 
only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, &c., and while their 
ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the mi7ne- 
diate parents of the modern vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit itself, from which there 
is no doubt that the older forms of Prakrit were immediately 
derived. If even in our own day Pandits can talk Sanskrit, why 
should not the vernacular use of it, though in a far more simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common among 
Brahmans, and even among other persons in all the different 
classes of society ? 

Third: — The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into 
the mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, 
affords an argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once 
spoken by the whole community, and by the upper classes down 
to a much later period : and even the common employment of the 
same language by learned Indians in their schools and Sisputa^ 
tions down to the present day, may go some way to prove its more 
general currency as a vernacular at an earlier date. For if 
Brahmans did not at one time employ it in their ordinary dis- 
course, how did they ever get into the habit of speaking it with 
so much ease and fluency? But if Sanskrit was at one time 
ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would easily be 
propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth : — Manu speaks of a difference of speech in ancient 
India among tlie Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes^ some classes of them 
speaking the language of the Aryas, and otliers the language of 
the Mlechhas.'^'* Tlie language of the Aryas to which he alludes 
must have been derived from Sanskrit^ if not Sanskrit itself: 
whether it was the one or the other must depend on the age in 
which we suppose this particular text of JNIariu’s Institutes to have 
been composed. This 2)a.ssage, at any rate, leaves the imi>ression 
that there was a broad distinction between the Arian language 
and the indigenous dialects with which it was contrasted ; and 
that the varieties, if any, recognised as existing in the former, 
were regarded as comparatively insigniticant. 

Fifth : — III some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as 
Yiiska and Pan ini, wo find the obsolete language of the Vcxlas 
distinguished from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. Tlie former 
is alluded to or designated ])y the terms (tncu^dJiynyain (in the 
Veda), chhandas (metre), or dr.^ha (the speech of tlie rishis), 
&c. ; while the contemporary Sanskrit is referred to as bluishd 
(the sjioken language). Thus Yaska, the ancient author of the 
Nirukta, in the iniruduciory part of his work, T. 4, speaking of 
pai-ticles (uipaMli), nays: 

TIw ^ 

“Of them these four 
are particles of comparison, has this sense botli in tlie 

common language (hhdshd) and in the Veda {tinvadlvydyimt) : 
thus Agnir iva^ fadra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like hidra.’ ‘ Aii’ has 
in the hhdshd a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the sense 
both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus in 
the text na Indram devam amansatay ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” &c. Again, in the next 

Manu. X. 45. See the verse quoted and translated in Part I. of this 
work, p. 178, and note. 
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.section (I. 5.), he Hay.s similarly: 

WTSfT^TT^ ti^^;?[T!ng[||«The 

particle ^nunam^ is used in the bhdshd to signify uncertainty; 
in the Veda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere ex- 
pletive.” Again, Yaska says, Nir. IT. 2: 

fiTTV Tf^i 

wfw^irr ^ 

f^lRTST ht- 

f%^»TT*T^ tOti 

TfT^^ ^ Vedi c (na ifja m a) nouns 

(as damundh and hshctrasddhdh) wliieli an^ derived from roots 
found in the hhdshd ; and also formations in the ^/nhs7n7, such as 
'lishncvin, (j hr li aw, whivh come from Vcnlic roots. Further, tlu^ 
roots only arti employed in the speec^li of some ; the derived 
forms [or nouns] in tliat of others. iSacail, as a verb for going, 
is used ill the language of the Kambojas only : its derivative, 
mva {a corj>S(i), is in use in the language of the Ary as. The 
verb ddti is employed in the sense of enfting by the people of 
the East: v^liile the noun ddtnim (a sii^lde) only is known to 
those of the North.” Here it will be observed that pure 
Sanskrit words are referred to as being used in the speech not 
only of the Aryan, but also of tlio Kambojas, a people living 
to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the A'edic dialect is referred to as 
folWs: 1.2.36, flw^STT ‘‘in the clihandas (Veda) there 

is an option 1 . 4. 20, ip3rf% ‘‘ In the chhandas 

we have the forms ayosmaya [instead of aymnaya], v^cc.”; and so 
in numerous other aphorisms. The word wantra is put for Veda 
in the following Sutras, 2. 4. 80 ; 6, 1. 151 ; 6. 1. 210 ; 6. 3. 131 ; 
6.4.53; 6.4.141. The word is similarly used in 6. 3. 113; 
6. 4. 9; 7. 2. 64; 7. 4. 74: — and the expressions risltau (‘in a 
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rislii ’), and fidii (‘ in a Vedic verse are employeii in the same 
way, 4. 4. 96; 6, 3. 130; and 6. 3. 133. In contradistinction 
to the Vedic dialect, on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is 
designated by Panini as hhdshd in the hdlowiiig Sutras, 3. 2. 108 ; 

in the current language the roots 
sad, vas, and sru, take kvasuf^ 6. 3. 20; 

and in the case of sfha in the current language^ Tlie same 
use of the word will be foimd in Sutras, 6. 1, 181 ; 7. 2. 88; 
8. 2. 98.115 

Yaska is supposed by Professor Muller to have lived in the 
fourth century n.c.”5 If this view be correct, and if we adopt (as 
there appears good reason for doing) the opinion expressed by 
Professors Lassen and Beiifey (see last section, pp. 142. 147.) that 
Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
'L c. in the sixth century b.c., that language must have died out 
some centuries ])efore the age of Yaska; and a still longer 
period before the time of Panini, who, from the more deve- 
loped state of his grammatical terminology is considered to have 
been later than Yaska. In this case, these authors could 
scarcely employ the word hhdshd, when referred to Sanskrit, in 
the sense of an universally spoken language; for the language 
then actually in general use must have been a species of corrupt 
Sanskrit, though it may not yet have received the appellation of 
Prakrit. But still the spoken language of that day had not 
departed so far from the Sanskrit but that its close relation to 
the latter as its parent, or rather as its standard, would be evident 
to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would still be called the 
hhdshd, or language par excellence. We have consequently, 
in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken 
tongue. 

See Weber’s indisebe Literaturgeschichle, p. 1G7, note 2, where further 
instances of the same kind in other ancient authors are referred to, 

He » Last Results of Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the 
Phil, of Un. Hist., i, p. 137. 
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Again, in the Mahahhashya (pp. 22 and G3 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage: — 

’?t^^I^rf¥a3r5^T: I 

^r?iT ’313^ 

«ftrnr m ^TTr < ' 4V ^’?4VstwrT:ii &c. 

Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words 
are the fewest; f(jr of each word there are many corruptions 
(apahhranmh). Tlius tluTC arc the following numerous cor- 
ruptions of tlie word f/cm/j (cow); viz., (javJ, fjom^ 
talilrl, &c.” This reference to incorrect forms, such as those 
of the word ijau^ whicli seem to ho Prakrit' appears to indi- 
cate that Sanskrit w.'is still spoken hy a. coiisiderahle class of 
persons, or was at. h‘ast regarded as the standard of all spoken 
language; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as 
mere vulgarisms : for there woidd have been no ground for such 
a mode of comparison between \\a)rds which were rogjirded as 
belonging to different languages; nor would the Prakrit syno- 
nyms of ga u have been wu'ong iK'caiise of their variety of form. 

Sixth ; — In the lG4th hymn of the 1st book of the lvig--veda, 
the following verso (the 45th) occurs: 

7TTf% fW^rHWT ^ I ’y?! "ftfw 

<5^^ ’Ernit “There are four 

measured grades of language: with these intelligent Brahmans 
are acciuaintecL Three hidden in secret make no sign. The 
fourth grade of speech is utt(*red by men.” I quote part of the 
comment on this vei-sc, which is given in the Parisishta, or 
Supplement to the Niridcta, I. 9. 

qrrRTf^ rfTf*T ’gWltV tRTTf^l 

' In the IVfrichhakati, pp. 08, 00, the word gond occurs in the sense of 
oxen. 
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'^'sSf ^rrsTufr^f^ %^’?!5 t:i ^ilTwt ^- 

’^(5^ I ^1 

<3^^ ^t?«ti^[-<t:i ^'*rrf^i "sfruw 

^ ^ WT ^i-g '^tfw ^351 

?5?fNl m -^r^t WT ^T ^ ’^P'rrf^ 

59T ^ WT^'Sil m f|1% WT WT g'^ 

^ Tnft m ^tgf^rr m wr- 

I fiw^ mHWT ^ irf^rT ^ 

*^^TS!t ^ ?Tg^gTWTf%f% II 

What are the?e four grades? The explanation of the rishis 
is, that ‘they are the four mystic words, mv, hhuh, hhuvah^ and 
The grammarians**® say ‘they are the four kinds of 
words, nouns, verbs, prepositions and particles.’ The cereino- 
nialists declare them to,be ^ (1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalj)as, 
(liturgical precepts); (3rd) the brahmanas; and (4th) the cur- 
rent language.’ The commentators (^utirvlidh) explain them 
as being ‘(1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; (3rd) the saman 
texts ; and (4th) the current language.’ Otliers think they de- 
note the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of singing-birds (?) ; 
(^rd) of small reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The 
philosophical school explains the four grades as having reference 

to ‘beasts, ****, wild animals, and soul.’ On this point 

we have also the following text in a Brahmana : ‘ Speech, when 
created, became divided into four parts, of which three abide in 
these three worlds (earth, the atmosphere, and the sky), and the 
fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial speech abides in fire and 
in the Rathantara texts ; atmospheric speech abides in the wind. 

See the Maliabhabhya, pp. 28, 29. 

1 am unable to discover the meaning of turiaveshu^ the word left here 
unexplained. 
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and in the Vamadevya prayers; celestial speech abides in the 
sun, in the Briliat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth portion 
of speccli was] in tlie beasts. The speech which remained in 
excess [?] was placed in the Brahman as: hence the Brahmans 
speak two sorts of language ; both that of gods and that of 
men,’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Nirukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a pmi: of his work 
by Durga, the commentator, who refers to tlie Nirukta as con- 
sisting of 14 parts. (See his comment on Nir., i. 20, which is 
quoted below, pp. 175, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date 
to the Nirukta, the preceding passage refers to the opinions of 
various ancient writers, and may, therefore, be held to carry us 
back to a remote period. Three of the ancient schools which 
are quoted, assert the current language (^vydvalidrlki vdk^ to be 
the fourtli kind of sj)ecch alluded to in the Vedic text as being 
spoken by men. By this we can only understand Sa)iskriL It 
is tr\ie that in the Hrahmana which the author of the Parisishta 
cites, a remark is made (connected with what precedes) that the 
Brahmans speak (wo laiajxiarjes, iliat of ike (jods and that of 
mev^ and this might seem to prove that, as in* later times, a 
distinction was drawn at the time when the Brahmana was com- 
posed, between Sanskrit, the language of the gods, and Prakrit, 
the language of men. But the reference may be to the Vedic 
and the ordinary Sanskrit; or ,to some unknown piece of 
mysticism. And, in any case, as we arc ignorant of the date of 
the Bralimana from which the citation is made, no conclusion 
can be drawn from the passage adverse to the vernacular use of 
Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 

Seventh : — In the Ramayana several passages occur in which 
the colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are tlie 
following : — 

For the references to most of the tex^frhere quoted I am indebted to 
Weber, Zeitschr. der Deutseben Morgeiil. (Jesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, 
note. 
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Haniiman, the monkey general, is represented as having found 
his way into the palace of Ravana, the Rakshasa king, and as 
reflecting how be is to address Sita, who is tlicTc confined. 
He says (Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, 17) : 

m 

^ 

»TTf^rrg ^1 TTW ^Rf^^TOT^TT 
^^1 fTTir 

shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed with this 
grief. But I am both unknown, and a]>ove all a monkey. If I 
were to speak in polished {sansWiidni) language, like a twice- 
born man, Janaki (Sita) perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] 
my words, would think that I was Ravana, and would again 
become terrified; and would scream in consequence of her 
fright.” Considering that this would lead to a discovery, he 
concludes as follows (verses 33 and .34 of the same section) : 

WTO Tw 

Announcing [imitating?] by signs the undaunted 
Ramn, I shall address to her such polished {saiiskrltam) 
language as an [ordinary ?] man would. [Thus] 1 shall not 
occasion her any alarm, as her mind is fixed on the thoughts 
of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita 
in Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not tlif\t she would 
not understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable 
to the speaker, we must take them as indicating that Sanskrit, 
if not spoken by women of the upper classes at the time when 
the Riimayana was written (whenever that may have been***), was 
at least understood by thcn||?*, and was commonly spoken by men 

Lassen, Incl. Alt., vol. i.,.pp. 484, if., does not determine its date. 

In the MricLhakati, however, written probably not much later, a 
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of the priestly class, ajid other educated persons. By the 
Sanskrit pi'oper to an [ordinary] man, alluded to in the second 
passage, may perhaps be understood not a language in which 
words different from Sanskrit were used, but the employment 
of formal and elaborate diction. 

On the other hand, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kanda, 
xvi. 14, from which it would rather seem as if the use of Sanskrit 
was a characteristic of Brahmans ; and no doubt they were the 
persons who chiefly spoke it: ‘SfTUW 


‘^Assuming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the 
ruthless liakshasa Ilvala invited Brahmans to a funeral cere- 
mony.” 

In the Sundara Kanda, the discourse of Prahasta, one of the Ra- 
kshasas, is characterised as 

‘^pcdished {sansl'rftdin), supported bj^ reasons, and judicious in 
its purport”; and in the Yiiddha Kanda, the god Brahma is said 
to have addressed to Rama a discomse which was 

polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, 
and consonant with virtue.” But in neither of these two pas- 
sages does there ap|)ear to be any reference to the special 
meaning of the word JSionslxrita, 

In the subjoined lines (Hundara Kanda, xviii. 19), the word 


woman’s pronunciation of Sanskrit is spoken of as sornetbing laughable 
(p. 44, Stenzler’s ed.) 

II which is thus translated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of 

the Hindus, i. 60): — “Now, to me, there are two things at which I cannot 
choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a man singing a song ; 
the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first passed through 
her nostrils.” 
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samkdra is employed, if not in a technical signification, as 
equivalent to sanskrtta^ at all events in a manner which enables 
us (as Weber observes) to perceive how that technical sense of 
the word arose:— WTTTfTSr: I 

II “ Hanuman, Son of the Wind, 
recognised Sita with difficulty, standing, as she was, unadorned, 
radiant only with her own brilliancy: just as a word is not 
readily understood, when its sense is changed by the want of its 
correct (jraiamatical form,'^’' 

Eighth: — From the researches of MM. Kuhid^^ and Benfey'^^ 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are 
only of one, two, or tliree, &c., syllables, have, in the Veda, 
to be read as of two, tliree, or four, &c., syllaliles, Lc. as of one 
syllable longer, in order to make up the full length of the lines 
required by the metre employed by the Vedic poets. Thus twani 
has to be read as tuavi; vyushfau as vlusldcm ; iuryccnt as 
ivriyam; martydya as Tiiartidya; varenyaoi as varenimn; 
amdtyam as amdtiam; su'adlivarain as suadlt carom; and 
svastlhhih as suastibhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit 
pronunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit 
in contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation must have been borrowfnl from a jireviously existing 
popular pronunciation, which was at the same time that em- 
ployed by the Vedic poets, we find here another reason for con- 
cluding that the old spoken language of India, and the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas were at one time identicald^'^ 

Zeitschrift fUr die Kundc des Morgenlandes, iii. 80 . 

Sfima-veda, Tntroduclion, p. liii., AT. 

I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-V. Introd. p. liii. : — “ The neces- 
sity for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels 
* and Uf had been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, 
wherever the mclre requires it, iy and uv sliould be read instead of y and v. In 
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Sect. X. — Varioint stages of Sanskrit Utei'ature^ and the different fot^ms in 
whivh they exhibit the Sanskrit langvuge : the later Vedic commentators : 
earlier expounders : the Nirnkta : the Brdhmanas : the Vedic hymns : 
impel feet comprehension of them in later times from changes in the 
language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom of their age?^^ 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was 
once a s[)oken language, it innst, in that its earlier stage, have 
been exposed to tlui mutations to which all s])oken languages 
fire subject from their viuy nature. Sanskrit must, in the course 
of ages, have become very different from what it originally was.' 

many wor«ls the former inoile of writing appears to have prevailed; as is 
rendered probable by the ditfercnces of reading between the Siiina-veda and 
the llig-veda, the former, for instance, reading tugriyn^ siddiuvah, sudrumm^ 
where the latter reads tugrya^ sidthvah, sudrvain ; and the latter, on the con- 
trary, reading samudnya, where the former reads samudrya. , . . Rut 

the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading conformable 
to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to conclude 
that, at the time Avhen the Vedas were composed, the liquids and ?;), which 
appear in the Sanhitils as we now have them, hail not yet, for the most part, 
begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels, 
i and u were employed.” On the other hand, y and v must sometimes be 
read instead of iy and iw (p. Ivi.) The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta, 
(eite<l in the First Part of this Work, pp. 6, ff ), which are composed in the 
Anushtup metre, will be generally found to have the proper number of feet, 
if not in other respects to scan correctly, — if the preceding remarks be 
attend<id to. Thus in the first verse, line second, the words vritwd and 
atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by sandhi. Bkdvyam (in the 
first line of the second verse) must be lengthened to hhdviyam ; i^yahrdmat 
(second line, fourth verse), to viahrdmat; sdclhyd (second line, scventli verse), 
to sddhiyd; djyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, sixth 
verse) to djiam ; grdmydscha (second line, eighth verse) to grdmidscha ; 
vyitdadhuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) to viadadhuh and 
viakalpayan ; and 7'djanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rdjaniak. 

In revising this section (composed originally in 1858,) for the press, I 
have had the assistance of Professor MUllcFs work on the Veda, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous 
statements. 

I fear that the text of Palanjali (Mahabhashy a, p. 104) may be cited against 
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And in fact we find from tlie records of Indian literature^ tliat the 
Sanskrit^ as it is brtnight before us in the dilfeixjnt K§astras, has 
gone through different pliases. The most modern is that in which 
we find it in the Piiranas, Ttihasas, and Smritis. The Itihasas and 
Piirfinas are undoubtedly not to be ranked with the oldest Sanskrit 
writings, for they all impl}" that there W(Te many older records 
of Hindu antiquity existing when they were compiled, and often 
(jiiote various ancient verses.*-'^ The jMahabharata frequently 

me here : — f%??Trg ^3^: I ■ar^ 

ii “Wo.as arc 

eternal ; and in the case of eternal words we must liave immutable and 
immoveable letters, free from dimimttion, or increase, or alteration.” Hut 
the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to astronomy arc equally ap[)li- 

cable to grammar: — 

•JTWW?T II “ In this astronomical department scripture is only authori- 
tative when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters which, like (Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 

d'liat they are not all of one age is shown by an CTdighieiied Indian 
Pandit, Iswara Chamlra Yidyasagar, in the Bengali preface to his Bijupatba, 
or Sanskrit selections, as follows : — 

>£|frifw ^?t‘i ipsresTS ■?r^ 

er >5;^? -a/fe? <rf%5 erfst ^ \ fjraa- 

1 1 

ftpETS^ei 5Ifr«T?r$? fST 

fwi '«r«rai 

CTfst ^ *r| II 

“All the Puriinas are commonly said to be the composition of Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Puriinas is so various that they cannot 
be conceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the 
Vishnu-puraiia, another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta- 
purana, it is difficult to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. 
, , , , . So, too, there is such a discrepancy between the style of the 
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introduces old legends Avith the following formula: 

Here tlioy adduce this ancient 
narrativ(i.'” (Sec Part T. p. 33.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their pr(‘sent form, are coinparaf ively reCAUit 
parts of Indian literature, tlu* Sanskrit lan^^nia,^' is suhsfcantially 
the same. At th(j time when ev(m the oldest of tli(\se works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that 
the Sanskrit had n(\arly ceascMl to lie a spoken tongiK', and 
liad Lecome gradually stt‘reotyped as a jiolislnvl and h\‘irned 
iangnag(^, hy the jirecepfs of tliose grammariiius who preceded 
Panini, as well as of that schohir himself and his successors. 
As the huigainge which liad thus keen polislu'd, imjiroved, 
and hxed hy precise grammati(*a] rules, ceased to be popularly 
spoken, it wa,s preserved from any future changes. In this way 
the Sanskrit language' has nunaiiied nnalferi'd for two thousand 
years, till it 1 las ac([uired the appearance of immutability ; while 
its antiijuity, and the pertection of form whicli it eventually 
ac(|uired, aiitl has so long n^taiiied, have caused it to he regarded 
as of divine origin; just as every sciiaice which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a 2 ')eriod eomparativady recent, 
is regarded hy the pc'ojile of India as siijiernatural.^''^® Prior to 
this era., howevfug and as long as it had continued to he commonly 
sjiokfui hy the upjier classes, the Sanskrit had hecai liable to con- 
stant Ih I ct nations in the forms of its infl(‘ctions. Accordingly, in 
the Avorks which are more ancifuit than tlio Smntis and Itihasas, 
we find vafious differemces of grammatical form, and a style 
altogether more antique. This is to sfime extent the case in the 
Brfdimanas and ITpanishads, where we encounter a simiilicity of 

Maliilbhnrata and that of the Vishnu-puraija, and the other works mentioned 
above, that it cannot be imagined to be the composition of the same person 
by whom they were written.’’ 

The philosophers Rjinuinuja and Madhwacharyya arc called incarnations 
of Sesha and Vayu (Wilson s Hindu Sects., pp. 24 & 87.) and Sankara 
Acharyya is celebrated in the Vrihud Dharma-purana as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 103, 104.) 
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syntax and a tautology of style, together with many particles, 
and some modes of construction, which are foreign to the later 
works.’ The Brahmanas, however, arc only to be regarded as a 
middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) and the more 
modern Sanskrit, It is to the hymns of the Kig-veda, most of 
which arc separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Briihmanas, that we must resort if we would discover 
how wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest 
known form and its most modern shape. In those hymns 
we find various forms of inflection and conjugation which 
are not to be traced in more modern writings, and numerous 
words which either disappear altogether in later authors, or 
are used by them in a different sense. These liymns are, in 
fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. That this 
is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with 
tliose hymns. Tlie hymns are the esvsential part of the Veda ; 
all the other writings which bear the name of Veda axe de- 
pendent on the hymns, and suliservient to their explanation or 
liturgical use. This may be made clearer by beginning with 
the most recent parts of the literature connected with the Vedas, 
and going gi*adually back to the oldest parts. 

1 u'st. Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century and 

wrote a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakasa, on the 
whole of the Eig-veda ; and Mahidhara, who compiled a corn- 

Thus e,g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognise 
in the passage cited from the Kaushitaki-brahmana in the First Part of this 
work (p. 1 1 4.) a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the jparticle abhi from 

the verb ahhavat, in the phrase ** He became 

superior to the Saudasas,’* is a remnant of the Vedic usage. In modern 
Sanskrit this preposition would not be thus severed from the verb. 

181 Professor Wilson’s Rig-veda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduct. p. xlviii. 
Muller, Sanskrit Res. p. 137. Roth, In trod, to Nirukta, p, liii. refers Ma- 
hidhara (if not Sayana also) to the 16th century. 
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mentary entitled Vedadipa on the Vajasaneyi Saiihita of the 
Yajur-veda. 

Second. In such works as these we find reference made to 
earlier writers on the Vedas, such as Saunaka, the author of the 
Vrihaddevata, Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many 
others, with quotations from their works. 

Professor Miiller*^'^ divides the Vedic literature, properly so 
called, into four periods, which, in tlie inverse order of their 
antiquity, are the Sfitra period, the Bvdhmuna period, tli(3 
Mantra period, and the Chhavdas period. The Chhandas period, 
during which the oldest hymns preserved in the Kig-veda collect! on 
were written, he supposes to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. 
Then followed tlui Alautra period, froiri 1000 to 800 B.c., in the 
course of which the more recent of the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed, and the whole were gathered together into one Sankitd 
(or collection). Next in order was the Bnlhraana period, from 800 
to 600 B.C., during which the cliief theological and liturgical 
tracts bearing this title were coin])osed and collected. And 
lastly, we have the »Sutra period, extending from 600 to 200 b.c. 
in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition were 
reduced, (by men who, however, were no longer, like their prede- 
cessors, regarded as inspired,) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works 
of this period were not all composed in the concise form of 
Sutras, but some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Y^ka, who (as we have seen, 
p. 162,) is supposed by Professor Muller Sanskrit Kesearches,” 
p. 137,) to have lived in the fourth century b.c. Alaska found 
an earlier work entitled Nighantu, made up of classified lists of 
Vedic, and partly obsolete words, existing in his day ; to which 
he alludes in the following passage, at the very com- 
mencement of his work (i. 1.): ^^TT^Trr: ^ 

See his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” which has just ap- 
peared ; pp. 70 . 244 . 249 . 313 . 445 . 497 . 572 . 
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wr^rRi TWnRi^ii “a sacred 

record {samdiniidya) has been handed down, which is to be ex- 
pounded. This is called the Nighu7jtavas.^' 

And again (in i. 20.) : 

’^11 

The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by 
tuition, handed down the mantras to subse<pient; preceptors, who 
were destitute of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, 
declining in the power of communicating instruction, have, for 
facility of comprehension, arranged this book (tlie Nighantu), tlui 
Veda, and the Yedangas.” This passage proves at once the priority 
of the Nighantu to the Nirukta, and also the still greater antiquity 
of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in both;*®'* 


Oil this the commentator Durglicliaryya annotates as follows : ^ 

sense 

is, that ‘ This sacred record which had been set forth by risliis as a specimen 
of the mode of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one 
collection in five chapters/ ** 

154 Professor Itotli in bis Introduction to the Nirnkta, p. xiii. remarks 
thus on this passage: — “ Here Y'iiska ascribes the compilation of the small 
collection of words and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in 
an undefined way to an ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the eaidicsfc 
period, when faith and d(K;trine flourished without artificial aids, but from 
the generations next to that era, which strove by arrangement and writing 
to preserve the treasures which they had inherited. He further puts the 
Naighantuka in one class with the Vedas and Vedangastf By the composition 
of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second period of Indian history, 
he cannot moan the production of the hymns transmitted by the Hshis, which 
were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, and were 
regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, therefore, 
that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and 
commit them to writing. Wc find here a recollection of a comparatively 
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The following are the remarks of Durgacharyya, the com- 
mentator, on this x)assage (Nir. i. 20.) : 

^ ts : [?] rrwri ri 

5!T TT^n^^^rWWfl'Tf^TirTITV -^1?^: I 

rr^fifsfww: wf%qO:^iTT!<C’!*i*wV- 

wl^ Tf^i «f f% 

s^sT’fTT^ f% w?:i 

^TTf^ri f% rm: wr^ 

ST ^T wrgnaurywTWT [««•] ^Rw^Rsfrr^i ’?n^i 

fir ^T^^i^sr f5[^?rtTFsiTfli^^ 

^TST^ ^■s’^S'^rrg ^^FJTT^: srnrrr^: i Tjsfxi ’llxi- 
I '^rar f%^- 

qr^ ?frR ^?TTf^TJ?f?TTST^ Wf^f^ 

TCW^T#TfV«W T^TFF^: fw^^TTSTT: 7T^- 

warf^ 

[sic.] ^ ^TfTf^ ^tttt- 

uPrf^i ^ gsr: sT»rrwflrgfl:fl:i yir%\ 3^1 


late reduction into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an 
event which has not yet attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the 
history of Indian literature.” 
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Iff^ 

«I^T "^^Tfnqftl fT^ ^r?ITI ^STTgr^TjTJTgvr 

'^^^nrr T^’rrf^i ^- 

wr^i ^ ^^1 f57w^?7Tf^ 

W ’irf^fft’TT 

’95Rr^Tt%gftf^l f^'^fTTII ^- 

\rl^ TJfl^ 

TW’S^tl ^1 

TT^rniT^ ^^TS§ Tf^l ’^HT TT^ 

f^^Rf^i tj:^ ilrew % f%’5?rar^:i 

trfrarV- 

’^tpi’jt: I 

‘‘They to whose iiiiiids duty was clearly present, i, e, hy whom 
through eminent devoth)ii it was intuitively seen, were the 
persons (described by the term srH:sJi(7>tATlf(t-‘<lli(i'n7ianai^. 
Again, who were they? The rishis; wlio are called so because 
they^oie {rish(mU) ; because from a i)articular ceremony accom- 
panied by a mantra of such and such import, in a certain way, 
such and such a reward results. And the author will afterwards 
declare that the word rislti comes from ‘seeing,’ {darsandi,) 
Hence the faculty of seeing tliat such <i reward springs from 
such a ceremony, is spoken of in a metaphorical way in the 
words, ^ who have an intuitive view of duty d for duty 
cannot be seen, being something entiixdy invisible. But what of 
these rishis? ‘They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to 
subsequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of 
duty/ ?. e, those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty 
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handed down the mantras to subsequent me]i, L e. to secondary 
rishis (^srufarshis) of a later age, and destitute of power ; rishis^ 
whose rishihood arose from what they had heard from otliers, 
and not wlthovt hedrinf/^ as was the case with those earlier rishis 
who had an intuitive perception of duty. IMiat did these earliest 
nshis do? They handed down tlui mantras tuition (viz., by 
the function of instructing tli<*ir pupils) according to their text 
and meaning ; and the jnipils nreivccl tlu^in through tuition. 
Then ^ those later men), declining irj their capacity to instruct, 
arranged tljis book and the Ytnla, and th(‘ W'dangas, in })ortions, 
for facility of com])n.‘hensiun.’ Declining, he means, in their 
knowhidge of the host mode of rendeviug tluar instructions in- 
telligil)le, grieved when tlunr pupils did not understand, actuated 
hy compassion towards tluau, and having regard to the shortness 
of their lives, and to their power (d’ com])rehensioji, which ^vas re- 
duced in cor resjron deuce with the times, they comjiiled this hook 
[the Nighantu], heginniug with ^ f/dH,' ami ending with ^ drva- 
patnyas,^ in parts, for facility of comprehension, lb'- next tells 
us what works he means; tlie Vedas, and ihe other Vedungas. 
But how did they compile these works? He tells us: listen: By 
the agency of Vyfisa they arranged the Veda,, ( whidi being up to 
that piniod one, was difficult to study, from its extnane magni- 
tude), in a number of different jSdJdids, for the purpose of easier 
comprehension. Tlie Kig-veda was arrangtal in 21 isdl'hds, the 
Yajush in 101, the Sfnna in 1000, the Atharvaiia in 9 : and 
similarly the Vedangas ; grammar in 8 hooks, the Nind\ta in 14, 
and so on, iri ordc^r that tlie}^ miglit be ajqu'eJuaided in a divided 
state; e, that powerless and shortlived men might easily he able 
to understand these sevcraK^V7/.7n?.s‘, when divided and of limited 

extent. He now explains the word ^hihnu," Bihiui=: 

hhilma, means the division of the Vedas, and division stands for 
arrangement. Or it means hhdmmnd^ elucidation; i. e, the 

So Muller (Anc. Saiisk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthnUischa^ 
denying to the word gravtha the sense of written hoot,\ 

N 
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souse of the Vedas IxKJornos clear froiri a knowledge of tJie 
veihhujii!^, or sn]>})lenioiits to the Veda. Thus btlhui is from 1h(‘. 
root bhnl, or the root bJals. In this way lliis Nirukta f^astra, 
and the other Vedangas have descended from the rishis. Thus 
the scrijitiiro has been (diicidated.” 

The ISdghaijtu^ the list of words which forms tlie subject of the 
preceding remarks^ was prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in Avliieh he endeavours to tJirow liglit on tlie obscurities 
of tlie Veda.*^^ When this work of Yilska was written, and even 
at a much earlier period, it is evident that tlie sense of many of 
the Vcdic words liad biien forgotten. This app(\ars from the very 
fact of such works as tlie Nighantu and Nirukta being composed 
at all. For what occasion was there for cc>m])iling vocabu- 
laries of Vedic words, if the sense of these words had con- 
tinued all fdong familiar to the studiuits of tlu^ Vedas? The 
necessity for works like his own is argued by Yaska in tlie 
following passage (Nir. i. 15.) 

^^Now without (his work the nu^aning of the hymns cannot 
be understood; but he who does not compridiend their meaning, 
cannot thoroughly know tludr accentuation and grammatical 

inn XJgliarjtii,” says Professor liolli, (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), 

“ especially the second portion of it, was a collection of difTicuIt and obsolete 
words, wliicli formed a basis for instruction in tlic mode of expounding 
the Veda, such as was usually given in the scliools of the Th’ahmans. At 
that peritnl no need was felt of continuous cominentarios; and in tact learn- 
ing had not then become separated into so many branches. A memorandum 
of the terms denoting the ideas of most frecpient occurrence in the Veda, 
and of the principal passages which required cducidation ; a simple list of 
the gods and tlie objects of worship, such ns we find in the Nighanpi, 
sufllced as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual 
became the subject of formal and written exiilanation. To this period 
belongs the Nirukta.” 
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forms. Tlierefore, this dopartmoDt of soi(‘iic(^ is the compleiiicut 
of graDimar, and an iiistrutnent for gaiiiioo its object.’' 

The same thing ls also clcnr fnmi Tiiaiiy passages in his work, 
in which lAcatt(3m]>ls to ('xphiin Vedic words by their etyinologies,^-^'^ 
(a jnocess, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary 
if their meanings liad been ixadectly known), or in which lie 
cites tlu‘. opinions of different cljrsses of interpreters who had 
[)reeedc(l him, and who had severally i}ro])ouiided different ex- 
planations. This further sliows that in Yaska’s tim<:‘ the sigrn- 
fication of the hymns had fornu*d the subject of investigation 

This passage is translated by Iloth, Nirukta, Erhiutcrungcn, p, 11. Aiul 
Siiyana says in the Introd. to his Coiniuentary on the Kig-veda, vol. i. p. 

ll “ Hencc the Nirukta 

is serviceable for the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.” 

Sec Koth’s Ki’Iaufer ungen to Nirukta, p. 211). tf. “ Vedic interpretation 
could impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian 
commentators were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which 
w^ere of any value. Even a superficial examinalion shows that their plan of 
interpretation is the very opposite of traditional, that it is in reality a gram- 
matical and etymological one, which only agrees with the former method in 
the erroneous system of explaining every verse, every line, every word by 
itself, without iiupiiring if the results so obtained harmonise with thosederived 
from other quarters. If the fact that none of the commentators are in pos- 
session of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions regarding, e. g , 
the functions of a particular god, or oven the entire contents of the hymns, 
which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least bo admitted 
that this poverty of ideas is not a thing which we liave any reason to covet. 
In this set of conceptions arc inclutled those scholastic ideas which were in- 
troduced at an early ))criod indeed, but not until the hymns liad already 
become the subject of learned study, and the religious views and social 

circumstances on which they are based had lost all living reality 

What is true of Say ana, or any of the other later commentators, applies 
essentially to Yilska also. He, too, is a learned interpreter, who works with 
the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he possesses an in- 
calculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed and 
continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period ; 
viz. to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.* 


N 2 
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by learned men of different schools for many ages preceding. 
The following passage will illustrate this, as well as afford some 
insight into tlie subjects and manner of discussion at the period 
when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. lo, 10, he thus (in continua- 
tion of the passage last cited) alludes to the In^retical o])inions 
which had been entcitained by Ids predecessor Kantsa, regarding 
the value of the hymns; 

^ ^aer:i 

'TOI^T 

^ ''srsrrl^ ’^iRq- 

fW- 

trt 

^^TfTT ^ 

Tsfw winTj ’arri 

iTTRT^ '^fw- 

I ’^rarfq 

’?rf%wr^T 

vj "vj e^. 

^mr T^rifr 

TPTf TTfft^l 

^gpsjlr TITT^ Tf^ T|7I^ 
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•5niirw:i 

^ Vj 

'jmr '^- 

wgT^ ■^TwtT'rrnfr «t 

3^^niTTv: ^ ^rar ^TsrrjftH fw^Trr: 

iTJr^ 

I will, in niy translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite 
to tlie ohjections of Kautsa (thongli they are separated in the 
text) and tlms economize space, as well as make the discussion 
clearerd^^ 


• Knuisa ohjecfs, 

1. If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make 
the sense of the mantras clear, 
it is useless, for the mantras 
have no s(?nse.” 


Vdska replies, 

1. The mantras have a 
sense, for their words are the 
same (as those in the ordi- 
nary language). A Brahmana 
says, ‘ that is the perfect rite 
of sficiihco which is accord- 
ing to the form prescribed in a 
text. A rich or a yitjas de- 
clares the ceremony to be iDer- 
formed.'' (An example of tlie 
ithuitity of the Yedic language 
with the ordinary speech) is 
this, ^ krila ntau,^ &v,y (‘sport- 
ing with sons and grandsons’). 


See I)i*. Kotlfs iraiislatioii of this passage in the first of his Abhand- 
lungen, p. 21, and in his Erliiuterungen to the Kirukta, pp. 11-13. There 
arc, however, some parts of the passage of which 1 do not clearly under- 
stand the bearing. 


N 3 
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2. The propositions [in the 
hymns and texts], have cer- 
tain fixed Wi>rds, and a certain 
fixed arrang(‘ment [and so 
are mere arbitrary formulae?] 

3. The mantras liave the 
ritual forms to wliich they 
refer fixed and enjoined by the 
Brcihinanas [and, theiadbre, do 
not admit of critical exposi- 
ilon]: thus S^prearl tliyseif 
widely out and so ho spn^ads; 

‘ Let me pour out,’ and so he 
pours,” 

4. ‘‘^Thcy prescribe Avhat is 
impracticable: thus, ‘deliver 
him, () })lant ‘Axe, do not in- 
jure him,’ thiLs he speaks while 
striking.” 

5. “Their contents are at va- 
riance with each other: thus, 

‘ There exists but one Itudra, 
and no second and again, 

‘ There are innumerable thou- 
sands of Rudras over the earth:’ 
and, ^Indra, thou hast been 
born without a foe and again, 

‘ Indra vanepished a hundred 
armies at once.’ ” 

6. “A person is enjoined to 
do an act with which ho is al- 
ready acquainted : thus, ‘ Ad- 
drCvSs the hymn to the fire 


But Kautsa’s objections must 
be more closely examined.” 

2. This is the case in ordi- 
nary hiTiguage also, e. fj. Tn-- 
dnh/ni, jpUdpufnm (‘ Tndra 
and Agni,’ ‘father and son.’)” 

3. “ This is a mere repetition 
[by the Br(7hria((7ja~\, of what 
had been already said [in the 
mantra :] (and consecjuently 
the latter must have had an 
ascertainable meaning. ?]” 


4. “ According to the sacred 
tradition it must be understood 
that no injury is to be in- 
flicted.” 

Cy, “d’he same thing occurs in 
ordinaiy language : thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival 
‘ The king has no enemies.’” 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names 
though they already know 
them; and the madhitparkay 
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which is being kindled.’ [This (a disli of curds^ ghee and 
is said by the adhwaryn priest honey) is mentioned to tliosc 
to the hotri. Eotli.] who are well acquainted with 

the custom,” 

7. Again it is said ; ^ Aditi 7. “This will be explained 

is everything ; Aditi is the sky; further on. The same thing 
Aditi is the atmosphere.’” is said in common language, 

thus, ^ All fluids, (or flavours), 
reside in water.’ ” ^ 

8. “The significaiion of tin; 8. “ It is not the fault of the 

mantras is indistinct, as in the post, that the blind man does 
ease of vsuch words as anifftd', not see it. It is tlie mati’s 
yddrisuan, /‘’U- fault. Just as in respect of 

yuliiiS' local usages men are distin- 

guished ])y siqxator knowlc-'dge; 
so too, among tliose learned 
men who are skilled in tradi- 
tion, lie who knows most Ls 
worthy of approljntioii.” 

Diirga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed expla- 
nation of this passage. Ho merely refers as follows to its 
general scope : — 

■arTWT?T=»?wr- 

See Muller. Hist, of Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 472. note 1 . 

Compare Raghu Vansa, X. 16. ^ j 

“As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has 
fallen] imbibes other flavours,” &c. 
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•JT’SIT^T ^ RnTTRT^- 

%^WETTRf^: rI^- 

RiswT^sfR q«rT'4r\ fR^jEnl^fRii 


Tlie student beinp^ sujjposeil to have an occasion and a riglit 
to enter on the study of this ►Sfistra., and the 2 >roposition having 
been laid down that without the Nirukta, the sense of the man- 
tras cannot be iindts'stood, Ivautsa adduce>s many reasons for 
declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these he 
grounds an assmdion, that the Ninikta is useless. Yaska in 
reply states the reasons on tlie other side in suiiport of the man- 
tras having a mciauing, whiclj point lie accordingly cstahlishes. 
And as this work (the ISirukta), ^vhich is being commenced, is 
useful for the explanation of their meaning, its utility is demon- 
strated. Thus under the guise c»f an author who stimulates 
[inquiry hy raising difficulties] an opportunity is taken of slating 
the arguments on hoUi sides, with the view of increasing the 
student’s intelligence. For how is that student, of immature 
intelligence, ignorant too of r(‘asons and conclusions, Avheii he 
encounters difficulties couneeted with the proper expdication of 
words, and is even hindered hy other pjersons, to explain with- 
out pjcrpdexity tlie meaning of words and sentciices ?” 

It would seem fiom this that Durgacharyya looked upon 
Kautsa as being merely (t onati of straw, into whose mouth 
objections against the significance of the Vedas, were put by 
Yaska, in order that be might himself refute them. It does not, 
however, appear why Kautsa, whose name ap^pj^ears in the old 
genealogical lists of teacliers in one of the Erfilmianas (Miiller, 
Ancient Sansk. Lit. p)p). 181, 442), should be viewed in the light of 
a fictitious Devadatia any more thau any otlier of the numer- 
ous earlier writers referred to in the Ninikta. There seems to 
be no other rejison than this, that Durga did not> perhaps, wish 
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his contemporaries to helieve that there had been in early times 
any old grammarian who opposed the authority of the Yedjis. 

In Nirnkta ii, 16., Yfiska refers to the opinions of various 
former schools regarding the meaning of the word V^ritra : — 

rr^fTwr^ 

mnw^n^rgi f^€;sn ^VrTTf% 

Who was Vritra ? ^ A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas : ^ an Asura, 
son of Twashtri/ say the Aitihasikas. The fall of rain arises 
from the mingling of the waters and of light. This is figura- 
tively depict(id as a conflict. The hymns and Brahnianas 
describe Vritra as a ser])cnt. Hy the expansion of his body, he 
blocked iij^ the streams. Wlien it A\as destroyed, the waters 
flowed forth.” 

In Nil*, iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers, regard- 
ing the Vedic word piiiichajauah ; — I 

Ye five classes of beings, 
frequent my sa(‘ritice.’ These five classes of beings are the 
* Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras and Eakshases,’ say some : 
They are ^ The four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says 
Aupan 1 an yava. ” 

In Nir. viii. 22, ATiska thus speculates on the feelings which 
had led some of his predecessors to interpret certain Apri hymns 
as addressed to other deities than Agui : — 

% W^T sTTlIHF^I 

Ttw ’stwt 

> ’^mwT ^ ’?r^r?TT^T TfH ’q 
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^ The prajjdjai^ and the anuydjas (introductory and con- 
cluding sacrificial acts), have Agui for their deity,’ says a Brah- 
mana. Another ojiiuion is that tljey have chltamlas (metre) for 
their deity. For a Erfilimana says, ^ metres are the pvaydjas 
and aitifyajaH.^ [After referring to three otlier opinions, simi- 
larly supported, Yaska goes on]: ‘Another view is that they 
have soul for their deity, for a Brahmana says, ‘ soul is the 
pvaydjas and annydjixt!,^ I maintain the opinion that the hymns 
have Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere 
devotion [to particular gods]. But wliy are these various views 
put forward ? Becaus(i it is w(‘ll known to ho a precept that 
the person who is about to offer an oblation sliould meditate on 
the particular deity for whom it is intended.” 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states tlnj different views which had been 
put forward regarding the gods called As wins : 

1^1 I 3’!ireKTTf%^fTOf%^: I 

“‘The Aswins are so called from their horses (u.s^ca/.s),’ says . 
Aurnavabha. But who are the Aswins V ‘ Heaven and earth,’ say 
some; ‘ day and night,’ say others : while others again say, ‘ The 
sun and moon.’ ‘ Tluy ^vere virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasi- 

kas.”i^2 

See Roth’s Ediiut., pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old inter- 
preters of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he 
says, “ called by Yaska simply Nairuktas; and when he notices any difference 
in the conception of the Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the cuhe- 
meristic view are called Aitihiisikas. Jn addition to the exposition of the 
Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also liturgical interpretations of 
numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahmanas and other kindred 
treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the received text 
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In Nirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Vishnu: 

fw ^ 'STT^- 

’^^^rrvr:i “Visimu 

Htrode over all this space : thrice he plants his foot. This he 
does in order to his tlireefold existence, ‘on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says t^ukaphni : ‘ At his risinj^, in the 
zenith, and at his setting,’ says Aurnavrihha.” 

In Nir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas: — 

^sfTsfiPFnTSRT 

-STTIIW^I The gods saerificed to Agni 
(hre), with (ire. ‘Agni was the victim: him they seized, with 
him tliey sacrificed so says a Brillimana.” 

We thus see iliat in various jiassages of his work Yaska refers 
also to the Brahmanas; they must therefore have bt'on older than 
his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska (juotes, as 
having preceded him in tlie interpretation of the Y(‘das: — Agra- 
yana, Audumharayana, Aurnavfihha., Katthakya, Kautsa, Krau- 
shtuki, Gargya, Gfdava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, \'^jXrshy}Ayani, 
Satabalaksha the JMaudgalya, rtakatayana-, Sakapuni, Sakalya, 
and Sthanlaslit i vi . 

The subjoined passage from tlie 12th Sect, of the first Parisishto 

into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpretations 
arc called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or ‘persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.* Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation 

adopted by the Naidunas Under this head we must probably 

understand that method of explanation, which, diilering from the gram- 
matical etymologies, referred the origin of the words and conceptions to 
occasions which were in a certain sense historical. The Brahmanas and 
Upanishads abound in such historical or mythological etymologies, which are 
to be found in all ages and among all nations ; etymologies which their own 
inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from their connection with 
other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 

Roth, Erlauter, pp. 221, 222. 
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or supplement to the Nirukta (considered by Professor Eoth, 
Nir. ii. p. 208, to be tlie work of some author subsequent to 
Yaska), refers to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary for ex})ounding them, 

?5 

3Wn^i ^ 

Tt^ TfTW^a[\ ^T-^T^’rrPf5^r»^»T,l 

^^T«iVs>|^ '?IT^ rf^ vr^f^W 

^^This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is 
effected ])y the help of oral tradition and reasoning. The liymns 
are not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but according to their 
context. P\jr a person who is not a or a (levotee^ has no 

intuitive insUjld into their meaning. We liave said before that 
among those men who are versed in tradition, he who is most 
learned deserves especial commendation. When the rishis were 
ascending [from the eaith], men inquired of the gods, ^Who 
shall bo our rislii?’ The gods gave them this science of reasoning, 
.to serve as a rishi, and to deduce by reflection the sense of the 
hymns. Therefore, whatever nieaning any learned man deduces 
by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to a rishi’s,” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of 
reason as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or 
the definition of ceremonial practice. With this may be com- 
pared, the whole tendency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is 
virtually, if not avowedly, founded on reasoning; and the 
assertion of Bhaskara (see above, p. 170, note), that in the ma- 
thematical sciences, scripture, if unsupported by demonstration, 
is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human in- 
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tellecfc is exliibitod by Bhiwtkara in another place, in these 
memorable words: 

w -arrwrtw 

‘‘When, again, after a long period, 
there sliall be a great distance [oloservalile in the position of 
the stars], then intelligent men of like character with Jlrahtna- 
gupta and other matliomati chins will arise, who, admitting a 
movement in consonance with observation, will com])ose treatises 
accordingly. Hence the sciences of astronomy, being main- 
tained by men of great ability, shall never fail in time, though 
it has no beginning nor end.” (Sec^ Coh'brooke’s Misc. Ess. ii. 
381.) 

In the First Part of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska, regarding the origin of particular Vedic 
hymns which he explains. One of these texts relates to the 
Eishi Yiswamitra, and anotluT to the Eishi Devapi. See Part 
Fh\st, pp. 124, and 143, 1 14. 

Third. I now proceed to the Erfihmanas, to which we have 
been led hack through tlie ascending series of more recent works, 
as the oldest expository writings on the Vedic liymns. They are 
conse(|iiently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of 
Indian literature. Put while tlie other explanatory and pre- 
scriptive books connected with the Vedas, such as the gramma- 
tical and ceremonial Sflti'ds, &c., are not regarded as having any 
independent divine authority, the Enihinanas, on the contrary, are 
considered as a part of the Veda itself. This will appear from the 
following passages from Sayana’s commentaiy on the Eig-veda: 

Rig-veda, Miiller’s edition, vol, i. p. 4. 
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The definition of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and 
Brahmana, is unobjectionable. Hence Apastainba says, in the 
Yajna paribliasha, ‘ Veda, is the name a2)plied to Mantra and 
Brahman a.’” Again: 

9HlIWf»r^?rWW I ” ’ “ it kanff admitted that there 

are two i)arts of the Veda, viz. Mantra and Brfilnuana, as the 
Mantra luis been air ('ady defined, the definition of the Bralmiana 
will be, that it is tin? remaining portion of the Veda.’^ 

In regard to the Sutras and Smiitis, the author of the Nyaya- 
mala-vistara says : — 


?1WTftf^^ttTT’=WWTgW^ I rfrr: 

rr^nl^ it- 

»rnjrH.N • • • sTT^Tf^ 


■JTSl^ ^ fT«V 

WWW ^ wfim*iT7(,ii 

Some persons have asseited that the Kalpa-sntras and other 
works designated by the names of Handhayana, Apastamba, 
Aswalayana, Katyayaiia, <X:e., and the Nigama, Nirukta, and 
six VedfmgaB, together with the Sinritis of Mann and others, 


Kig-veda, Muller s edition, vol. i, p. 22. 
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are .superhuman, because tJiey impart to men a comprehension 
of duty, like the Vedas; and tliat they are not to be suspected 
of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from tlie fact of their appealing to 
the authority of the original text; for the knowledge of duty 
which they imj)art is independent, because it is admitted to be 
self-evidencing. ]3ut this view is incorrect; for the inference in 
question is set aside by the lapse of time. These works are 
called by the munes of men; as, Hlie Sutras of TJatidhayana,’ 
^ the Sutras of Apastarnba,’ &c. ; and the.se designations cannot 
proj^erly be derivcid from the fact that these works were studied 
by tliosc whose names they bear, as is actually the case in regard 
to the Kathaka and othc‘r parts of the V eda : for it was known to 
some of their contemporaries at the time of the composition of 
these Siitras and Smritis, &c., that they w<‘re then Ix'ing com- 
posed : and this knowledge has come down b}^ unbroken tra- 
dition. Ifeuce, like the works of Kfdidasa and otliens, tlie hooks 
in question are of human origin. Ncverlheless, from being 
founded on the Veda they are authoritativi'."' .... And again : 
^^It ivS not yet proved that the Kalpa,-sutra,s are part of the Veda; 
and it would ro([uir(' great labour to ])rove it ; and, in fact, it 
is impossible to ]>rove it. For the human origin of this book is 
estal)lished by its name, and by its being ob.served to have had 
an author.” 

The Brfihmanas, however, as 1 have said, notwithstanding 
their anticpiity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a 
con.stituent part of tlu^ \"eda, i\re very far indeed from being so 
old as th(j hymns. On the sid>jectof th(‘se works Prof(\ssor Roth 
makes souuj remarks in his IntroduOion to the Nij'ukta, p. xxiv. 
ff. ; which T translate with .some abridgments. 

^‘The diffenaice in contents between thti Bnllnnanas and the 

On the clitference in authority between the Hrahinanas and the Sutras, 
&c., see Muller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

I refer for further information to Prof. Aliillers section on the Briih- 
manas in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature;” particularly to pp. 342, ff, 
389, 428, 429, 431—435. 
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Kalpa-books, if judged according to detached passages, might 
appear to he very small and indeterminate, though even at first 
sight it is 1111(1 eni able that the two classes of writings are easily 
distinguishable as regards their position and estimation in the 
whole body of religious literature. In fact, the difference between 
them is most essential. Tliough both treat of divine worship in 
its widest extent, yet in the Brrdimana it is the subject of 
description in (piite a different sense from what it is in the 
Kalpa-sastra. Tlie object of the hitter is to represent the whole 
course of tlie sacred rites which have a ])lace in any particular 
department of worship, e. <7., it defines exactly which of the 
priests Y^resent at a cercmiony has to ptirform a part at each 
point of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian 
sacrifices. .... It is further xirescribcd in these works what 
liyinns and invocations are to bo uttered, and how. As a rule, 
however, the strophes are indicated' oidy by the initial words, 
and pre-suppose other collections in which they must have been 
f)ut together according to the order of their employment in 

worship Finally, these works prescribe the time, the 

place, the forms, of the rites of worslii]), with all the preceding 
and following jiractices. In sliort, the Kalpa-books are complete 
systems of ritual prescri2:)tion, Avliich have no other object than 
to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the Y>resence 
of the gods, and to their honour. 

^^The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its 
name indicates, its subject is the hrahmay the saered element in 
the rite, not the rite itself. Siunething holy, the conception of 
the Divine, lies veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained 
a sensible form, which must, however, remain a mystery for 
those to whom that conception is unknown. He only wlio knows 
the Divinity, manifestation and its relation to men, can ex- 
plain the signification of the symbol. Such an explanation 
the Brahmana aims at giving ; it proposes to unfold the essence 
of theological wisdom, which is hidden under the mode of 
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worship inherited froin ancient times. F rom this cause arises 
the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language which 
we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

‘‘An example of thcvse symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brfihmana : — At the commence- 
ment of certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and 
Vishnu in eleven platters. This is done by preference to these 
two deities, the Bnllimana explains, because they embrace tJie 
whole pantheon, Agni as the lowest of the gods, (the fire of 
the hearth and altar), and Vishnu as the higlu‘.st (the sun in 
the zenith) ; and thus sacrifice is offered to all the gods in the 
persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, though 
there are only two gods ; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight 
syllables ; three platters belong to Vishnu, because ho traverses 
the heavens in three strides (the three stations of his rising, 
his culmination, and his setting). 

“ Such explanations may as frequently be the more inventions 
of a religious philosojdiy (t*ii countered by us licre in its oldest 
form), wbieh delights in bold parallels, and a preteutious exegesis, 
as actual recollectioiis of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, 
among a people like tlie Indians, Ave may reasonably expect to 
find delicate and thoughtful references. These books will always 
continue to be to us the most valuable sources for tracing the 
beginnings of thought on divine things ; and, at the same time, 
sources from which we may draw the most varied information 
regaixling the conceptions on which tlie entire system of worship, 
as well as the social and hierarchical order, of India, are founded. 
In proof of this, I Avill only refer to the lights which may be 
derived from the seventh and eighth books of the Aittireya-brah- 
mana on the position of the castes, and on the regal and sacer- 
dotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical 6 oofe of 
the Brahmans ; not a scientifically marshalled 83^stem of tenets, 
but a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious praq- 

V 
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tice. They were not written as a complete exposition of the 
principles of belief ; but they are necessary towards such an ex- 
position, because they were meant t-o explain and establish the 
whole customary ceremonial of worship. 

It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based 
upon a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed 
system of worship. The further the practice of sacred institutions 
has advanced, the Jess distinctly are those who practise them con- 
scious of their meaning. Gradually, around the central portion 
of the ceremony, which in its origin was perfectly transparent 
and intelligible, there grows up a mass of subordinate observ- 
ances, winch in proportion as they are developed in detail, 
become more loosely connected with the fundamental thought. 
The form, becoming more independent, loses its symbolicfd pur- 
port. The Indian worship had already readied such a stage, 
when the religious refiection exhibtted in the Brfihmanas began 
to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified tliat it is not religious 
dogmas, and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of 
worsliip, but that it is religious worship, which (itself the product 
of religious feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a 
conception of the Divine), becomes, in its turn, the parent of a 
more devehiped and firmly defined theology. Such was the re- 
lation of the Erfilimauas to the current worship. The Brahmana 
does not a])peal to the dicta of the sacred hymns as its own first 
and most immediate source, but rather rests upon the customary 
ceremonial, and upon the earlier conceptions of that ceremonial. 
The Aitareya- brahmana, for instance, from which I borrow 
details, appeals not only to aiitliorities, (to whom written com- 
positions are never ascribed,) such as the Eishi iSrauta (vii. 1) ; 
Saujata, son of Arabia (vii. 22) ; llama, son of Mrigu (vii. 34) ; 
Maitreya, sou of Kusharu (viii. 38), &c., or to preceding sacri- 
fices of the same kind ; but further, the whole form of its re- 
presentation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its 
customary formula for this, which is continually recurring at the 
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hctad of a new passage, is taddhm% ^ifc is said/ or atho 

khalv dhuS) ^ it is moreover stiid ; ’ and frequent reference is 
made to difference of opinions ; ^ so do or say the one set of 
persons, and the others otherwise.’ But I have never met with 
a citation of an older writing. 

Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India when the Brahmaiiical faith was full-blown. Those reli- 
gious conceptions and sacred usfiges, which, even in the hymns 
of the liig-veda, we can see advancing from a simple and uncon- 
nected form to compact and multiform shai)es, have now sjirea^l 
themselves over the entire life of the ])eoi)le, and, in the hands 
of the jiriests have become a power predominant over everything 
else.” 

It thus appears that the Brfihmanas, though they have como 
to be regarded as parts of the Veda-, are yet in time far posterior 
to the hymns, and in facb could have liad no existence or use 
without the latter, on which they are either directly or indirectly 
founded, and to whicli they allude in every jiage. Thus in the 
Brahmanas we have such exj^ressions continually recurring as, 
Thus did the rishi say Hence this has been declared by 

the rishi Kishis of the Big-veda have uttered this hymn of 

fifteen verses.”^ And Sjiyana has the following passage in reference 
to the ^Jriority of the Big-veda (Comment, on B.-V., Introd,, vol. i. 
p. 2.) : 7T'«iT’?r 

so the Brfdimanas connected with all the ^'^edas, in order to 
strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Big-veda, say- 
ing, ^ This is declared hy the Bich.’” 

gatap.-br. xiii. 5. 4. 5 : 

150 Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Boht. & Roth Diet, sub voce Rishi 

71^71^ W|r^: 'S[T'5 ^:ii 

o 2 
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The Satapatha-brahmnna, in a pas5?age at p. 1 052. of Weber’s edi- 
tion (corresponding with the Vrihadaranyaka-upanishad^ p, 213), 
refers as follows to a hymn of Vamadeva in the fourth mandala 
of the llig-veda: r!%rfrt, ^ 

Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision obtained 
tliis text, ‘ I was Manu.’ ” Again, the Kausliitaki-brahmana 
refers to Yasishtha., in a passage already quoted in the First Part 
of this work, p. 114. Now, as Vasishtlia was a Vedic rishi, 
the author of numerous hymns, tin’s Jirahmana must have been 
later than those hymns. I may refer also to the Sfidyayana and 
Tandaka Brahmanas, as quoted in Part First, p, 115, to prove 
the same point. 

To illustrate the maimer in which the hymns are (pioted 
n the Brahmanas, I will oidy cite further a portion 
of the passage from the Aitareya-briThmana, relating the 
story of Sunahsepa,, which is given in original in the 
Appendix to Professor IMuller’s Ancient {Sanskrit Literature, 
pp, 581, 582: ^ ^ ^ W 

^ •R'^nR’^T^TTrsTT^" 

II [Wlien he saw the preparations made for his 
immolation] ^^unahsepa reflected, ^ They are about to slay me, 
as if I were not a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accor- 
dingly addressed himself to Prajapati, the firvst of the gods, with 
this rich, (Rig-veda i. 24. 1.) ^ Of whom now, of which of all 
the immortals,’ &c. Prajapati said to him, ‘ Agni is the nearest 
of the gods, resort to him.’ He addressed himself to Agni with 
this rich, (Rig-veda i, 24. 2.) ^ Of Agni, the first of the im- 
mortals,’ &c.” In the same way he is rejiresented as addressing 
to vai'ious deities in succession the verses composing the remainder 
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of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th, and 27th hymns 
of the First Book of the Rig-veda., ending with the last verse 
of the 27tli sukta: ^SSalutation to tlie great! Salutation to the 
little!’’ addressed to the Yisve-devahJ®^ 

That the Brahrnanas were separated from the hymns by a 
considerable interval of time, is manifest from the various conside- 
rations which are urged in tht‘. passage just (pioted (pp. 191 — .'5) 
from Professor Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the 
Brfihmanas, besides alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the 
subject of the ritual to various preceding unwritten authorities; 
and states his opinion, that the Brfihmanas belong to a stage 
in the religious development of India, when the Brahmanical 
h\ith was full-ldown and tiiat “those religious conceptions and 
sacred usages which, even in the hymns of thh Rig-veda, can be 
seen advancing from a sirnjile and unconnected form to compact 
and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brfihmanas] extended 
themselves over the entire life of the peoj)le.” Tliis process was 
no doubt one which recpiired several centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor Alii Her says, (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432. 434.) 
“ There is throughout the Brfihmanas su(;h a complete misunder- 
standing of the original intention of the Vedic hymns, that we 
can hardly understand how such an estrangement could have 
taken place, unless there had been at some time or other a sud- 
den and violent break in the chain of tradition.” And again : 
“ Every page of the Brfihmanas contains the clemcst proof that 
the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the purport of the 
original Vedic sacrifices ^verc both beyond the comprehension of 
the authors of the Brfihmanas .... we thus perceive the wide 
chasm between the Brfihmana period and that period by which 

151 See Aluller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. 

pp. 413, IT: Prof. Kotb’s Article In Weber’s Incl. Stud. i. 461: Prof. Wil- 
son’s Article in Jour. II, A. S. vol. xiii. 100, and translation of the Eig- 
veda, i. pp. 59-71. 


o 3 
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it is preceded.” The Brahmana period we liave already seen (p. 
173 above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the 
second Vedic period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language 
and institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and 
less Intel 1 i gilde ; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupu- 
lous ceremonial prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts 
to public worship became more and more difficult. As a natural 
consecpience, the literature connected wit! i tlie explamition of the 
Mantras, their pronunciation and their ritual uses, continued to 
augment. Then the different gi’ammatical Pratisakhya aphorisms, 
the Srauta and Griliya ritual Sutras, the Nighantu and Nir\ikta 
were composed. These works, as we have already seen, were 
the growth of sevefal successive ages subsequent to the date of 
the oldest Brahmanas.^'^^ 

On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Tntrod. to Nirukta, p. lii.) as 
follows; — “In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the 
exception of Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), 
Homer was the only source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently 
the book of the schools; — the book which gave the first occasion to gram- 
matical, and almost every other sort of science to develope itself. In India 
the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the Veda that the Hrah- 
manical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual culture. As a 
sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the learned 
man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem to 
he solved by grammar, — a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, In India than in Greece. At 
the same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject matter, 
stood far further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately 
preceding Buddha (700 and 600, n.c.) — in which the sacerdotal system 
reached its climax — than Homer did from the Greek of the Periclean era. 
At that period, or even earlier, were formed the collection of Homeric words 
which had become obsolete, — the yXwo-trat ; while in India, the nighantavas (a 
word which I conceive to be identical in meaning with yXwo-ffai) had been 
compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collections had the same 
origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the Alexandrian 
era, the Greeks hud done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long 
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Fourth. When at length we ascend above the oldest of the 
BrahmaQ.as and arrive at the still more ancient collections 
{Sanhitds, as they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns 
tlieinselves, we shall find even here distinct proofs of a dif- 
ference of age not only between the several collections viewed 
as aggregates, but also between different component parts of the 
same compilations. Of the four Vedic Sanhitas, the liik, Yajush, 
8aman, and Atharvan, tlie Hig-veda is ])y far the most complete 
and important collection. Before, however, proceeding to give 
some account of its cositents, I must ju’emise a few words about 
the other Sanhitfis. 

(i.) Although the Vedas were originally considered to be 
only three in luimber, and the Atharvan was not denominated 
a Veda, yet many of the h3nnns or incantations of which it is 
made up appear to be of great antiquity.*^® 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the 
Vedas is not so incontestable as that of the three others, will 

scries of ages down to tlie time of Siiyana and Malildliara, in the IGth 
century a. d. The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more dif- 
ficult ; and besides, Indian scholarship lay under an incapacity of un- 
fettered movement. It was necessary for orthodoxy to deny the facts of 
history, and to discover only the circumstances of the present in the monu- 
ments of antiquity ; for the present was both unable and unwilling to rest on 
any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, surrounded as tliese 
were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The priesthood supplied 
the required authentic explanation, which the reader of those ancient 

books would never have found in them that which he so easily discovered 
with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so injuriously 
treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it ; men’s feeling for history 
became irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless 
enjoyment which was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. 
We can therefore, at least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the 
Indians, that they have far outstripped the Greeks in the department of 
grammar,” 

See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 38, 446 
ff,, Weber’s Hist, of Ind, Lit. p, 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii, 305 IF., and iv. 254 ff. 
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appear from t)ie following considerations. It is not mentioned 
in the ninth verse of the Piirusha Sukta (R.-V. x. 90,) quoted 
ill Part First of this Work, p. 7, 8. 

The same omission is noticeable in the following passage from 
the Chhandogya Upauishad*®'* : 

■==?Tn:’^ '^rf^ I w Tr?TTf%^ 

?TT¥f fPZTffT’TPrf ^ 

^ TtfTT rRlT^»?T- 

'HTEiT 

II ^‘Prajapati burnt [or meditated upon] the worlds; 
and from them, so burnt, lie drew forth their essences, Fire 
from the eartli. Air from tlie atmosphere, the 8iin from the sky. 
lie ])urnt tliese three deities; and from them so burnt he drew 
forth their essences : Rik-texts from Fire, Yajush-texts from 
Air, and Sama-texts from tlie Sun. He burnt this triple sci- 
ence; and from it so burnt, lie drew forth its essences, tlie par- 
ticle Bhuh from the Rik-texls, Bhuvah from the Y"aj ush-texts, 
and Swar from the Silina-texts.” 

A similar passage occurs in the J^atapatha-brfihmana, xi, 5. 8. 1. 
In the following verse (i. 23.), Alanii repeats the account given 
in the Chhandogya Upaidshad ; 

From Fire, Air, and the Sun, he drew forth (milked) for the 
accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple Veda, distinguished 
as Rik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

It is not, however, to bo denied that the Atharvan is mentioned 
in other passages as a Veda: as e. g, in the Satapatha-brah- 
mana, xiii. 4, 3, 7 and 8, p. 984.'^® Madhusiidana Sarasvati, 

Chhandogya Upanishad hi Biblioth. Ind, p, 288. 

See MiilleFs Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. 
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author of the Prastliana-bheda, while he calls it a Veda, notices 
at the same time its difference in character from the otiier three. 

f»T^: . . . ajif^^f^grrPr- 

I “ The Veda is 

divided into Kik, Yajnsh, and Sanian, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the sacrifice under its three different forms. . . . Tlie 
Atliarva Veda, on tlje contrary, is totally different. It is not 
used for tlie sacrifice, but only teaches liovv to appease, to ])l(‘ss, 
to curse, etc.” (Muller, Sansk. Jdt. p. 445.) In regard to this 
Veda, ]Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like the Rile, a 
historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he thinks, 
originally composed of only eiglitiH^n books. A sixth of the matter 
of which these books consist is not metrical. “ Of th(M'einaindei\ 


or metrical portion, about one sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; 
the rest is j)eouliar to tlie Atharva .... The greater 
portion of them are ]>lainly shown, both by their language an<l 
internal character, to be of much later date than the geiuTal 
contents of the other historic AVda, and even than its tenth 
book, with which iluy yet stand nearly connected in imjjort and 
origin. The condition of tlie text also in those j^assages h>iind 
likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly t<^ a more recent period 
as that of their collection. This, ho’svever, would not necessarily 
imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not already 
in existence when the compilathui of the IHk took place. Their 
character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrujjulous hands were 
found to undertjike tlndr sepai*ate gathering into an independent 
collection. The nineteenth book is . , . made up of matter 

of a like nature which had either been left out when they wt're 
compiled, or had been since produced.” (Journ. of the Amer. 
Orient. Society, iv, 254, 255<) The priority of the Rig-veda to 
the Atharva may also be argued from the fact that the rishis 
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of the hymns in the Eig-veda are referred to in the Atharva- 
veda as men of an earlier period ; in proof of 'whicli I may refer 
to the passages quoted in the Plrst Part of this work^ (p. 131, 
notes 50 and 51.) Tt is true that the same thing is noticeable 
to some degree in the Eig-veda itself, in some later Hymns of 
which the rishis of earlier hymns are referr(‘d to by name. In the 
Atharva-veda, ]i()wever, the names so specified are chiefly those 
of the more recent rishis, while many of tlie persojuxges referred 
to in the Eig-veda appear to belong to a more primitive age. 
(See Eoth’s Lift, iind Gescli. des Weda, p. 13.) In the former 
Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear in a somewhat more 
developed state than in tlie Eig-veda. There is one p(iint at 
least in which this development is visible, viz. in tJie (;aste 
system. The following extract from Weber’s ‘‘ History of Indian 
Litei'aturc,” (p. 10,) will exhibit his ojinion of the general dif- 
ference which exists between the Eig-veda and the Atharva-veda: 

The origin of the Atliarva-sanhita falls within the ])eriod when 

Bj*ahmanism had beconuj dominant Many of the hymns 

which it contains are to be found also in tluj Eik-sanhita, but 
there they are recent interpolations originating in the period when 
its compilation took place, while in the Atharva collection they 
are the just and proper exfnession of the present. The spirit of 
the two collections is entirely different. In the Eik there 
breathes a lively natural heeling, a warm love for nature; while 
in the Atharva, on the contrary, tliere predominates an 
anxious apprehension of evil spirits and their magical powers: 
in the Eik we see the people in the exercise of perfect freedom 
and voluntary activity, while in the Atharva we observe them 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of suj^erstition.” 

(ii.) The Sama-veda is a collection of separate texts to be 
chanted at particular parts of the sacrifice ; which with the 
exception of a very few are all to be found in different parts of 
the Eig-veda, especially the 8th and 9th Mandalas. In the 

, See Muller, pp. 472—3. 
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Kig-veda we find the entire hymns ; in the first part of the 
Sama-veda we find only isolated verses of those hymns, dis- 
located from their natural connection, though in the second 
part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. It is not, 
however, quite clear whether the Bama collection or the Eik 
collection may have heem first miule. Weber remarks (Hist, of 
Ind. Lit. pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Sama-veda frecjuently 
exhibit more ancient graininatical forms than tliose of the Kig- 
veda, and suggests that as the former contains no extracts from 
any of the later hymns of the latter, it may have been compiled 
before these later pieces had been composed ; but adds that this 
point has not been yet investigated. Whitney also leaves the 
question undecided. (Journ. Am. Or. Society, iv. 253, 254.) 

JMuller, on tlio other liand, says (Ane. Bansk. Tat., p. 457.) 

The other two Baidiitas wwemoro lik(dy tlie production of the 
Jlrahmana period. These two Vedas, the Ahjur-veda and the 
Bama veda were, in truth, what they are called in the Kau- 
shitaki-bralimana, the attendants oftlie Kig-veda.”^"'^ Jfesupi^oses 
tliat the hymns found in the three Vedas were not colh'cted 
three times by three inde])endent c<.)llectors. If so, their differ- 
ences would have been great(T than they are." Their actual dif- 
ferences are ratluT those of Bakhas or branches, he thinks, than 
of independent Banhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Batdiitas of the Yajur-veda are collections of 
sacrificial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly 
extracted from tlie Eig-veda. Many parts of the Yajur-veda 
exhibit a more advanced development of religious ideas and 
observances than the Eig-veda. Profes>sor Weber, the editor 
of this Veda, considers (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it belongs 
to a period when the Brahmanical element had already become 
predominant, though it was still exposed to strenuous opposition ; 
and when at all events, the Brahmanical hierarchy and the 
system of castes had been completely formed.” Xhc same writer 

*^11 


vi. 11. 
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tells iis (pp. 106, 107), that *^tlie 30tli book of the Vajasaneyi- 
sanhitfi of the Y^ajur-vcda, in enumerating the different classes 
of men who are to be consecrated at the Puriisha-medlia, or 
Human Sacrifice, refers to the names of most of tlie Indian mixed 
castes, so that we may tliencc conclude that a complete consoli- 
dation of the Ib-.Mlimanical system liad iaken jilace.” The Vaja- 
saneyi -sanhitfi is divided into forty Adliyayas or sections, of which 
WeLer thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. ])p. 103, 104), that those from 
the 19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen; 
while there is, he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen 
Adliyayas are later, and perha-ps much later, than tlie rest of 
the collection. This is ]>roved by this portion of the 8anhita 
being called a Khtia, or sup])lement, both in the auukramani or 
index, which is ascrib(Kl to Katyayana, and also in Alahidliara’s 
Commentaiy on the Yeda,^®** A fnrtlier jiroof of tlie posteriority 
in date of the last parts of the Vajasaiieyi-sanhitfi is derived 
from the fact that they are not found in the Saiiliita of the 
Black Yajur-veda, hut only in its Brahmaua or in its Aranyaka 
parts, which by their very character are in date subsequent to 
the Sanhitfi (p. 104.) Weber is further of opinion (})p. 44, 105, 
and 106), that tlie names (Isana and Mahfideva) assigned to 
the god Kudra in Adliyaya 39, in addition to those by wliich 
he is designated in Adhyfiya 16, (where he is regarded as the 
divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the eY)ithets which 
were subsequently applied to the god Siva,) indicate a more 
advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when Adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
Adliyaya 16 was written. Professor Aliiller thinks that ^Hhcre 
is nothing to prove that the hymn hook of the Vfijasaneyins 
[the Vajasaneyi-sanhitfi] existed previous to their Brahmana ” 
[the Satapatha.] Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

The words of Maliidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyaya 
are as follows : “The Khilas are now to be 

explained/* See also MUller's Sansk. Lit. p. 358. 
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(iv.) We come now to the Kig-vcda-sanhitfi, which contains 
the most extensive collection of the most ancient Vedic hymns 
in their complete', form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and 
conhiins in all 1017 hymns (Miiller, p. 497.) ^^The Vedas,” says 
Mr. Whitney, (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), contain the songs 
in which the first ancestors of the llindfi ])eoplo, at the very 
dawn of tlieir existoiice as a se'parate nation, while they Avere still 
only on the ihrc^shold of the great country Avhich they were 
afterwards to fill with tlieir civilisation, jn'aised the gods, extolled 
heroic deeds, and sang of other matters which kindled their 
poetical fervour,^^^ . . . The mass, as it lies heforc us, is almost 
exclusively of a ri^ligious character ; this may have had its 
ground partly in the end for w'hich the collections w^ere after- 
wards made, hut it is prohahly in a far higher degree due to the 
character of the people itself, wdiich thus show's itself to have 
been at the heginning Avhat it continued to be tliroughout its 
whole history, an essentially religious one .... Ifjunns of a 
very different character arc not entirely Avauting, and this might 
be taken as an indication that, had thi'y been more numerous, 
more Avould have been preserved to us.” These hymns are said, 
by later Indian Avriters, to luwe been seen ” by the ancient ri^lt/s 
or bards. Thus the Nirukta says, (ii. 11.): 

A rishi is so called from seeing. I fe saw the hymns 
- — This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. They became rishis, be- 

cause Brahma, the self-existent, approached them Avhen they Avere 
sunk in devotion. From this, as is generally understood, they 
acquired their character of rishis,” There is, hoAvever, no douljt 

See also, for an account of tlie contents of tlie hymns, Professor 
Wilson’s Introduction to his translation of the Rig-veda, p. xxiv. ff. 

Dr. Aufrecht remarks (Tnd. Studien. iv. 8.) that “ possibly only a 
Bmall portion of the Vodic poems may have been preserved to us in the 
Rlk-sanhita. 
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that the rislhs were themselves tlie proper authors of tliese 
ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when they were 
solicitous t{) obtain any blessing ; or composed on other occasions. 
The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up in the 
following passage from the Anukramani (index) to the Kig~ 
veda, rpioted by Mr. Cole])rookc (Misc. Ess. i. p. 26.) 

II ^^The rishis, desiring [va- 
rious] objects, hastened to the gods with metrical ja’a-yers.'’ It is 
also said in the Nirukta., vii. 1 . : 

Hsrf^ll “ Tlie hymn has for its deity tlu' particular god to 
wliom the r/,s7//, seehliuf to ohtaia anjj parilcahtr object which 
he longs for, addiwsses his praise's.” 

For many ages tlie successive generations of these ancient 
rishis continued to make new contributions to the stf)ck of 
hymns, wliile they carefully pres(jrved those which had been 
handed down to them by their forefathers. The fact of this 

“ The Indian Aryas were disposed to jiicty both by their natural 
cliaraotor, and by'lhe institutions of Alanii. They were sustained in these 
sentimentvS by the chiefs of certain fiimilies in which their religious traditions 
had been more especially preserved. In those primitive ages the political 
.system was precisely the same as tliat which Homer depicts ; — kings the 
veritable shepherds of their ])eo])le ; cultivators or herdsmen united around 
their chiefs, and prepared, wlienexcr necessity arose, to transform themselves 
into warriors; numcrcus lloeks and a profusion of rural wealth; towns 
which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as Petreats 
to renowned .sages, who, while their dependants were tending their fields 
and Hocks, were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in 
the company of their sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a 
Calchas or a Tiresias to some Indian Agamemnon or Qidipus in their neigh- 
bourhood. Invited by the chiefs to perforin sacrifice, they arrived with 
their sacred retinue ; they ascended the mountain where an enclosure of 
lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then*unknown. There, 
beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditai’y songs, or a newly- 
composed hymn ; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the Hocks, and a succession of brave 
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HiiccesHive composition of tlic liymns is evident from the ancient 
index (anulcrarnanl ) to the Rig-veda, as continually (|uotcd in the 
commentary of Sayana^ which shows that these compositions are 
ascribed to different generations of the same families, as their 
‘‘ seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 3rd mandala 
are assigned to Gfithi, the fatlier of Viswamitr*a, others to Viswii- 
initra himself, others to Kishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
liis descendant, a,nd others to Ftkila, of the race of K;ita. Here 
we liave tlie ‘‘seers of hjnnns extending over five generations 
or more. The same fnct, viz. that a long interval ela[)sed between 
the Composition of the different hymns, is manifest from various 
passng(\s in these comj)ositions themselves. Thus the 2nd verso 
of tin; first hymn of the 1st mandala <»f the Rig-veda, is to the 
following effect : 

C\ ©V 

et Agni, who is to be worshi])pcd by the 
former rishis, and by the recent ones, bring hither the gods.”’^^ 

and virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods ; and 
when t})e sacred rites had Ix'Cn scrupulously performed, they retired headed 
with gifts, carrying away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, 
and precious stiifls. AVc see thus Dy what fortune these hymns have been 
preserved, forming as they did, a patrimony to certain families, a species of 
productive capital, which it was their interest to turn to the very best 
account. Composed on certain recognised and venerable themes, and some- 
times retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new bard, they grew 
old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
tlie date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the in- 
spired author, or of some generous ju’ince.” Langlois, French translation of 
Rig-veda, Vol. I. pref. pp. x. xi. See also Air, Whitney’s remarJes in the 
Journal of the Am Or. 8oc. iv. 24J). 

The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nirukta vii. IG) is as follows : 

Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, rever- 
ence^ by the former rishis, and by us the more modern ones, bring the 
gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the passage : 
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Tliere are many otJier verBes alluding to a difference of antiqiiity 
in the liymiiB and their authors. Such are the following (R.-V. 
i. 48. 14): ^ ^ “The 

former rishis who invoked thee for succour,” v&c. (R.-V. i. 62. 
13.) TTTrnR ’T^'JTrTg^ ^ 


'^Nodhas, son of Gotarna, has fabricated this new prayer to thee, 
0 India,, who art eternal, and yokest thy coursers,”&c.^®^ (R.-V. 
iii. 32. 13.) 

Who [Indra] has grown through jiraises, ancient, 
middle, and mod f'rn.’'‘«‘ (K.-V. vi. 44. 13.):^: 

lie [hidra] wfio 

has grown ])y the a,ucient and modern hymns of the rishis who 
praised him.” (K.-V. vii. 22. 9.): ^ ^ ^ ^ 

winlw fwTTT: ii (.) Iinlra, the wise rishis, both 


ancient and modern, liave gfuierated ])rayers.” (R.-Y. x. 23. 6.): 

‘^TheVimadas have general ed,*^''* () Indra, for thee, the bene- 
ficent, a copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In theVajasaiieyi-sanhitaof the Yapir-veda, (xviii. 52.) we meet 
with the following text: ^ TfgT^^p^ iTrrf^T^ ^JT«IT 


%WTf5=Rl^ “ This Agiii, who is to be worshipped, i. e. cele- 

brated, by the former, i.e. the ancient rishis, fJhrigii, Angiras, .and ihe rest, 
and by the recent, i. e. the present [rishis], ourselves also,” &c. 

Siiyana. “ Fabricated i. e. made for us this new hrahma^ i, e, 

praise in the form of this sMa."^ The same verb taksh is also applied to the 
composition of hymns in II.- Y. i. 109. 1. ; ii. 19. 8 ; and vi. 32. 1. 

wibr: 

j t II “ Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present,” 


This verse is referred to by Aliiller, p. 482. # 

The verb ajijanan^ “ generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in 
R.-V. viii. 77. 4., and viii. 84. 5. See also Silma-veda, ii. 108, 109, and 
1059, with Beiifcy’s translation and note, p. 245. 
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'SfT^: TfTJ^RpSffTt JTTTWTMI ^^But these undeca,ying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Kakshases, witli 
them let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the 
earliest-born ancient rishis have gone.”^^® The writer of this verse 
was himself a rislii, and it is eh'ar, according to his statement, 
that long before his time other rishis had gone to the regions of 
the blessed.” 

And in the Rig-veda wo find references made in numerous 
hymns to earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared ]»y later 
writers to have been aiitliors of hymns included in the same 
Veda) having been delivered ]>y the gods in ancient times. 
Thus Atri, the author of several Vedic hymns (37. 38. 39. 
40. 43. 85. and 86. of the 5th JNTandala), Kanva, the author 
of hymns 37 — 43 of the 1st INIandala, and Vasishtha, the author 
of tlie greater part of the 7th ]\Iaiidala, are spoken of in several 
other hymns, e,(j, in Mandala i. 112. 7, 9. IG. ; i. 117. 3. 8.; 
i. 118. 7., as if they belonged to an earlu'r age. 

The descendants of th(‘ most celolwated rishis, would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been com- 
posed by their respective^ ancestors. After being thus handeil 
down, with little alteration, in the families of the original au- 
thors for several centuries, during which many of them were 
continually applied to the purposes of religious worship, these 
hymns, which had been gathering an accumulated sanctity 
throughout all this i)eriod, were at length eolleeted in one gn^it 
body of sacred literature, styled the SaiiJiUa, of the Kig-veda 
— a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Vedavyasa, and 
one of his pupils.'®^ 

On this the Commentator annotates : 

JTTwt: ii 

“ The world whither the rishis , L c. earliest-produced : ancient, i. e, 
even in former times, young ; imperishable, and immortal, have gone.*’ 

“ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of 

P 
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As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on 
for many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally 
completed, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written 
just before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event 
took place we find that some hymns were composed which must 
have had some pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not 
admitted into the canon of the Itig-veda, they are found copied 
as Khilas or lattT additions, at the end of some of the sections 
in the manuscripts of that work ; and some passages from tliem 
are, as Professor Miiller informs me, inserted in the other tliree 
Vedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana to be employed on par- 
ticular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. Whether or not 
these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after those in- 
cluded in the Vedic collections, (and their style shows them not 
to be all so,) they must at least, from the j^osition which they 
have gained of tlie Vedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link 
connecting the Vedic hymns with the later parts of Indian 
literature. 

The hymns in the Itik-sanhita which bear the most modern 
character, and which from their age stand chronologically 
nearest to the KhiluvS just alluded to, are (according to Pro- 
fessor Muller, p. 484.) those in which reference is made to a 
complicated ceremonial, to a great variety of priests with dif- 
ferent functions and aj)X)ellations, or in wdiich the liberality of 
royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the theme of celebration. 
One composition of wdiich the modern character is acknowledged 
by all critics, is tlje so-called Purusha Snkta, the 90th hymn of 
the 10th Mandala ((pioted in pp. 6 — 11 of the First Part of this 

some prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect 
the hymns composed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to 
arrange them in a certain order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. 
When we observe the spirit which has directed these collectors, we can 
comprehend how there should be so many repetitions both in the ideas and 
the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from each-^Hher many thoughts 
whilih the compilers of different eras scrupulously reproduced.** . Lang- 
loia, French translation of Rig-veda, Vol. I. pref. p. xiii. 
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work), which Mr, Colebrooke*®® characterizes in the following 
terms : — 

^^That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, 
very different from the rest of the prayers with which it is 
associated. It has a decidedly more modern tone; and must 
have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been re- 
fined, and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal 
evidence which it furnishes, serves to demonstrate the important 
fact that the compilation of tiie Vedas, in their present ar- 
rangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had advanced 
from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the rmdti- 
tude of hymns and j)rayers of the Vedas was composed, to tlie 
polished and sonort)UH language in which the mythological poems, 
sacred and profane, (purdnas and cdvyas,) have been written.” 
(See also the remarks made on this Ijymn by Professor Miiller, 
Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The last iiiimed author thinks it is a 
mistake to regard any hymn as modern, merely from the pre- 
sence in it of philosophical ideas. But 1 must refer to his own 
work, pp. 556, ff., for a stat(‘ment of his views on this point. 

The sketch which 1 have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it l)ack, by a series of almost continuous links, 
up to the period of its risc.*^’'-^ If the Vedic hymns cannot be con- 
nected immediately with the literature wliich follows next after 
them, they are at least separated from it by no very distant 
interval ; and they are evidently the natural product of the same 
fertile Indian mind which afterwards gave birth to the Brah- 

Miss. Ess. i. 309, note. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a 
length disproportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz. 
to trace the mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of the 
character and antiquity of the Vedic hymns, and of the relation in which they 
stand to the other parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a neces- 
sary basis for various other discussions which will appear in the sequel of 
this work, a^d Lhave deemed the present a convenient opportunity for its 
introduction. 
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rnanas, the Upanisluids, the Darsanas, and the different epic and 
mythological poems. 

In the Rig-veda we possess, as has been already remarked, 
a collection of hymns which were composed during many suc- 
cessive generations, but its most ancient portions constitute 
the earliest of all the extant remains of Indian authorship, and 
not only display to us the Sanskrit language in the oldest })hase 
in which we can ever see it exhibited, Init also afford us some of 
the most authentic materials whit^h we can ever obtain for our 
researches into the earliest history, religious and political, of the 
Indian people, and into their pre-historical relations with the 
other branches of the iTulo-Europcan family. 

Fifth. If any further proof be wanted of the greater anthpiity 
of the Vedic hymns, as compared with the other )>ooks esteemed 
more or less sacred by the Hindus, a.s for instance, the epic pocans 
and the Piiranas, it maybe found in the great diffeTcnce between 
the mythological systems which are discoverable in these two 
classes of works respectively. As I hope to return to this sub- 
ject in a future part of this work, T must content myself vvitli a 
very summary notice of it at present. The following extj-acts 
from Professor IL 11. Wilson’s introduction to the first volume of 
his translation of the Rig-veda, pj). xxvi. xxvii. will give some 
idea of the difference to which I allude: — 

The next cpiestion is, who are the gods to whom the i)raises 
and prayers [in the Rig- Veda] are addressed ? And here we find 
also a striking difference between the mythology of the Rhj- 
Veda and that of the heroic poems and Rurdijas. The divinities 
worshipped arc not unknown to later systems, but they there 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those deities who arc the 
great gods — the I)il major es — of the subsequent period, are 
either wholly unnamed in the Veda^ or are noticed in an inferior 
and different capacity. The names of ►^ivA, of Mauadeva, of 
Duuga, of Kali, of Rama, of Krishna, never occur, ai far as 
we aa*e yet aware: we have a Rudra, who, in after times, is 
identified with JSiva, but who, even in the Purdnaa^ is of very 
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doubtful origin c^xnd identification, whilst in the Veda he is 
described as the father of the winds, and is evidently a form of 
either Agni or Indra ; tlie epithet Kapakj)J)IN,'^® which is applied 
to him, appears, indeed, to have some relation to a characteristic 
attribute of ftiVA, — the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid; 
but- the term has probably in the Veda a different signification 
— one now forgotten, — alflioiigh it may have suggested in after- 
time the appearanc.e of >^1VA in sucli a Jiead-dress, as ichmtified 
wdth Agni ; for instance, KArAHODiN may intimate liis head 
being surrounded by radiating flame, or tlie word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no otlun* epithet applicable to J§IVA 
occurs, and then' is not the slightest allusion to the form in 
which, for the last ten centuries at least, he seems to have b('en 
almost exclusiv(‘ly worshipped in India — that of the Llufja or 
Phidias : neither is there the slightest hint of another important 
feature of later Hinduism, the TrlinnrUl, or Tri-une combination 
of Buaitma, VisiLNU, and f^ivA, as typified by the mystical syl- 
lable Oai, although, according to high authority on the religions 
of anti<|uity, the Trhnurifl was the first element in the faith of 
the Hindus, and the second was the Lin (fain,’'' — Creuzer, Re- 
ligions de rAntlqiilti% book i. chap. i. p. 140. 

Even so late as the time when the iSatapatha-brfihmana was 
composed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva wore 
applied to Agni, as appears from the following passage, i, 7. 3. 8. 
p.70:-- ^ W 

irai^ri- ^Tfr 

170 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of Suhla 114 
Mandahi 1st. : — 

W 

I. e, “We offer these praises to the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair, the 
destroyer of heroes, in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and 
quadrupeds, and that all beings in this village may be (well nourished, and 
exempt from disease.*’ — J. M.j 
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^ «ITOTl%l ^- 

WTITT^II " Agni is a god. These are his names, 
viz., Sarvvay as the eastern people call him, and Bhava, as the 
Bahikas. ^ The lord of animals,’ (pasundm patis), and the 
* terrible Agni,’ {^mdro \(/nw); these are his other and ill- 
omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189. ii. 19-22. 37. 302 ; the Satapatha-brah- 
mana, vi. 1. 3. 10-17., ix, 1, 1. 1, 2, and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. hi. 319.) 

Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Vishnu : — There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, but 
he is mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or 
paces, which Mr. Colebrooke thought might have formed the 
groundwork of tlie Paurdnilc legend of the dwarf Avatar, It 
may have been suggestive of the fiction ; but no allusion to the 
notion of Avatars occurs in the Veda, and there can be little 
doubt that the three steps here referred to are the three periods 
of the sun’s course — his rise, culmination, and setting.”^^^ The 
passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as follows : Kig- 
veda i. 22. 16-21 : — 

'ssniV ^ YRrsErr: ^ 

^T^ii ^rfiTT i wT 

Rwr: sirilrR xpiirr wR 

’toR II Rpiifr 

tRii 

May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vishnu, 

“ It is expressly so stated by Durgacbaryya, in his commentary on the 
Nirukta. — See Burnouf, Introduction to the 3rd vol. of the Bhagavata 
Parana, p. xxii,” 

Instead of sapta dhdmabhis, the Sama-veda iii 1024, reads adhi sdmvi, 
“ over the surface.” 
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strode across (?) the seven regions of the earth. Vishnu tra- 
versed this (world) : thrice he planted his foot, and the world 
was enveloped in his dust. Vishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
j arable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby righteous acts. 
Behold the deeds of Vishnu, from whom the worthy friend of 
Indra has received the sacred ceremonies. The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Vishnu, placed like an eye in 
the sky. The wise, ever vigilant and diligent in praise, amply 
glorify that which is the supreme station of Vislmii.” — (See 
Wilson’s translation, pp. 53-54 ; and Benfey’s translation of the 
Sama-Veda, pp. 223, and 287 ; and his glossary, p. 191, under 
the word sapta : see also, Big-veda ix. 114. 3.) 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have been already 
quoted above (p. 187.) The following is the note of the com- 
mentator, Diirgacharyya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above 
passage of the Big-veda: — 

[?]i IS 

VRr^:il 

’^TTRTRf 

Vishnu is the Sun. How ? Because he says, ^ thrice he 
planted his foot.’ Where did he do so ? ^ On the earth, in the 

firmament, and in the heaven,’ says Sakapuni. Becoming 
terrestrial fire, he paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the 
shape of lightning in the firmament, and in the form of the sun 
in heaven. As it is said, ^ they triply divided him, placing a 
part on earth [?].’ &c. Aurnanabha Acharyya thinks the meaning 
is ^ He plants one step on the Samdrohana (point of ascension)j, 
when rising over the eastern mountain, (another) at noon on the 
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Vishnupaday the meridian sky, (a third) on Gaya^iras^ when 
setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later 
Hindu mythology will perceive at once hew widely different 
these Vedic representations are from the Piiranic accounts of 
6iva and Vishnu. Such changes as these, in the conception of 
the gods, must have been the work of ages. Here, therefore, we 
have another proof of the great antitpiily of the Vedic hymns as 
compared with the otlier portions of Indian literature, 

Hixth. How different the Sanskrit of the Vedic age was in 
many of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, 
and still retains, may be seen from the subjoined s])eciineus 
taken from the Kig-veda ; — 

Kig-veda, i. 2. 1. with modern Sanskrit interpretation under- 
neath : 




Modern ^ 




Vedic II " Come, O Vayu, tliese somas are 

Modern ^ ^ " prepared. Drink of them ; hear our 

Sanskrit. 3?^ invocation.” 

' Here it will be ol)servod that four Vedic words, darsida^ aran^ 
Irritahy pdk!, srudhi differ from the modern Sanskrit forms. 
Rig-veda, i. 3. 7 ; 

text* 

Sanskrit. w«Tt WT^TT I ^nrrrt 

Vedic ^rtrrw xr?«T II 1 Viswe devas, preservers of men, be- 
text. ^ 11 

Modern stowers J”of rewards], come to the liba- 

Sunskrit ^TfJ ♦ II ^ tion of him who gives you [oblations],” 

Here the Vedic forms omdsah, devdsalt and dr/aia stand for 

dmdhy and devdh^ and dgachchhata. 

Rig-veda, viL 35. 5. : 


Vedic 

text. 

Modern 


Sanskrit. 
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“ Tnclra heard Vasishtha when he uttered 
praise, and opened up a wide space to the 
Tritsus.” (See Part i. p. 122. note 29.) 

Here we have tlic Vedic forms asrot and akriitoty for the 
modern cLsriaot and aluroL 

This fact of the frecpient diversity between the Vedic and 
ordinary Sanskrit, is recognized, in every page of liis work, by the 
great grammarian Panirii. I will quote one of the Sutras, in 
which lie refers to some instances of this, together with tlieillus- 


SS. ^ 


trations given in the VcTrttika : (vii. 2. (>4.) 

f^^ll T^rITt% % ’^rlT 

ira^^i ngi i 

The exceptional forms hahluliltdy (lULfiDiilm, jlgrlm- 
hlia and vavavtha are employed in the Veda instead of the ordi- 
nary forms, rlt^buYAa, jaffTiluma^ and cava r lilt n ; as 

in tlie texts, ^thou?ras^ the first priest,’ Svhereby thou(i/(/s/. stretch 
out the wide firmament,’ ^ we have scize(t, O Indra,, thy right 
hand,’ ^ thou didst envelope with light.’ ” 

In Sutra, vi. 4. 102, other instances are alluded to of gram- 
matical forms, which are peculiar to the Veda, viz. the impera- 
tives srudld for srinUy ‘hear;’ hridhiiox Jearu, ‘do;’ vridhi for 
vririUy ‘cover;’ purdhi ior prinihi^ ‘fill.’ 

In the Vivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the 
following reference is made to certain forms which are employed 

in the Veda only : 


“The term ‘ secular’ refers to words different from 
such as hamehhih (for karnaih\ devuMih (for devdh), and (jrihh- 
ndini (for grihndmi\ which are to be found in the Veda alone, 
for we never see them employed by secular people.” 
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I extract the following Vedic forms of conjugating the roots 
® *^to do,” and to go,” from Bohtlingk and Koth’s Sans- 

krit Dictionary : 







Vedic ^ 
forms. 









15W. 

Ordinary 

forms. 






Vedic 

forms. 





Ordinary 

forms. 





Vedic 

forms. 





Ordinary 

forms. 






No philologist will suppose, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Vedic and the later 
Sanskrit, that the one language was different from tlie other. 
A great portion of the substance, and much of the form of the lan- 
guage, was the same at both periods: a part of the Vedic roots and 
nouns only have in later times fallen into disuse; and tlie peculiar 
Hjedic varieties of form are merely the ancient modes of inflec- 
tion which were in common currency at the time when the 
hymns were composed, and which gradually became obsolete in 
the course of ages.^^’ Some of them, however, continued for a 

The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between 
the Vedic and the modern Sanskrit : 

** The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, 
both in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. 
Its grammatical peculiarities run through all departments : euphonic rules, 

word- formation and composition, declension, conjugation, syntax 

[These peculiarities] are partly such as characterize an older language, 
consisting in a greater originality of forms, and the like, and partly such as 
characterize a language which is still in the bloom and vigour of life, its 
freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of common usage, and 
which has not like the [modern] Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a native 
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long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the form 
of the instr. pi. ehhis for aisy which we meet with unchanged 
in the Grathas of tlie Lalita Vistara, (see the instances given 
above, in p. 129), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms 
ehhi and ehL 

As the hymns of the Veda were the compositions of the 
ancient Indian rishis or bards, who, as we have seen above, 
(p.206.) frequently speak of having fixsliioned,” or generated ” 
them, they could not possibly have been composed in any other 
language than that which these rishis and their contemporaries 
were in the habit of using for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an 
idea that the authors were inspired ; as in the following texts : 
R.-V.i.37. 4* ^‘Singthegod-givenprayer.’’*^* 

R.-V. i. 109. 1 : stT5*IT ^ ^ 

2. . . . TP^rft 

spoken dialect^ become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a mould of regularity by 
long and exhausting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing 
between the two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, 
is, to say the least, not less marked. Not single words alone, but who^(|| 
classes of derivations and roots, with the fiimilies that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or 
have left but faint traces, in the classical dialect ; and this to such an extent 
as seems to demand, if the two be actually related to one another directly as 
mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than we should be 
inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, and 
more especially the phonetic, diflerenccs.’* — Journ, of the Amer. Orient, 
Soc, iii. 296, 297. 

It is not, however, certain that the word brahma^ in this verse, means 
** prayer.” In the NTighantu, ii. 7, 10, it is explained as signifying “food,” 
or “wealth;” and Sayana, in his interpretation of the passage, seems to 

adopt the former of these two senses. His words are : 

“ Offer praise in reference to brahma^ 
i e. the sacrificial food.” On the other hand, the word is used in the sense 
of “hymn ” in R,-V. i. 62, 13 ; and vii. 22. 9, cited abov^ p. 206. 
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From no other hut you, (0 Iiidra and 
Agni) do I derive intelligence : to ^'ou have I fabricated a hymn 
for 8iKstenanceJ^'\ . . While presenting tlu^ soma, I generate for 
you a new hymn, OIndraand Agni.” In Ih-Y. x. 71, it is said of tlie 
goddess Vacli; 

•afw'gr^ii “ By sacrifice thi‘y followed the path [?] of 
'Vhlcli : tliey found her residing in the 

In B.-V, X. 125, 5. again, Vacli is made to say : 

myself declare this, which 
is desired ])oth by gods and intMi. Eveiy man whom I lov(^, I 
make him terrible; [F makt^] him a priest; [I make] him a 
ris/ii ; [1 make] him intelligent.”^^*' 

In a Vrilakliilya, (or apocryjdial liymn) which is to be found 
ijisert(‘d between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Rig-veda, th(» following verse occurs: 

^ TffR I 

^TRT^^^-*=?T rP^TWWrS^nr^^l^ll 

For the complete text of this verse I was first inde])t(Kl t<d Ih’O- 
^ssor Midler, who su])plied also the following version of it: 

Indra and Vanina, I have seen through devotion that which, 
after it Avas heard in the beginning, y<.>u gave to the poets — 
wisdom, understanding of speech; and I have seen tlie (sacred) 
places which the sages created in performing the sacrifice.” 

“ I have 

fahrk’sitod, Le. made, a hj^mn, i.t;. a song of praise, composed by meditation.” 
(Saynna.) 

Vacli thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a 
jVfuse. Compare wliat Iloiner says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 
Tov TTFpt Mortr’ oioov <V ayaOov re icaKor rf, 

\h.,l!ti\fnov fiuf UfJtfjrtt, t^iSov c' rfStiav aoL^ijv. 

If the word ^rutam in this verse be taken as a substantive, the 
translation would ^-un thus, “ I have seen tlirough devotion that which 
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ThoiigJi, liowever, some traces of an idea that the risitis were 
inspired by the gods, l)y Vach, or Indra and Agni, or Tndra and 
Vanina, (but not, in any of the passages which I liave here 
quoted, by Brahm«% who in latiT times was regarded as tlie 
source of inspiration,) may thus be detected in the Rig-veda, 
there is no doubt, on tlie other hand, that these ancient bards 
generally speak of the hymns as the creation of tlieir own minds : 
and it is impossible to admit that they were ajiytliing else. Rut 
as even an inspired composition, to be generally intelligible, 
must be delivered in the language current among the people 
to whom it- is first pronmlgated, tliere is no pretence for sup- 
posing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was not the vernacular 
language of tlu^ age in which they wei*c.‘ lirst recited. 

At that early ])eriod then‘ was nn language current among the 
Aryan l)ut the Vedic Sanskrit. A learned language, diffm-ent from 
the spoken tongue, was a llniig then unknown; and the retine- 
tftentsof grammar had no existence*. This may bo gatluTed from 
the following passage of an ancient Brillimana., referred to hy 
Sayana in the introduction to his commentary on the Kig-veda, 
}). 35 : I 

riwt^ Tf^l 

^ ’ssi^rreirTT 'it f^Hur- 

ye formerly gave to ih^rishis, wisdom, undei'standiiig of speech, tra- 
dition*^ 8iC, • 
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WT “ It is thus related in the Amdra-Vdyava-- 

graha-brdhmana: ‘Vach (speech) spoke confusedly, and without 
articulation. The gods said to Tndra, Make this Yach to become 
articulate to us. Indra replied. Let me choose a boon ; let the 
soma be given to me and Ytiyu together. Hence the soma 
of Tndra and Vayu is taken together. Indra then, stepping 
into the midst, divided speech in sunder. Hence she is spoken 
articulately.’ The sense of this quotation, says Sayana, is 
this: Speech, such as in the verse Agalm ile puroIiUamy &c. 
(the first verse of the Kig-veda), was originally confused e. un- 
varied like the roar of the sea, &c., and undistinguished, ?. e. 
without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, words, 
and sentences, &c. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, and 
gratified l^y the permission to takq the soma-juice in the siime 
vessel with Vayu, divided speech, which had previously been 
without division, and introduced everywhere the distinction of 
crude forms, inflections, &c. In conse({uence, this speech, being 
now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

^ It may be asked, however. If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the 
spoken language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken. 
To this I reply as follows : — 

By the time when the collections of the Vedic hymns were 
formed, the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and 
their descendants, had undergone a considerable alteration, which 
had gradually resulted, as we have already seen, both from the 
general laws of change to which all language is subject, and 
also from the action of local causes, such as the intercourse 
of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with the Dasyus, or 
Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this way, 
words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit, 
became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new 
words, borrowed from the dialects of th|pMlechhas, were intro- 
duced into curre?icy ; and forms of inflection which were once 
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current got gradually into disuse, and made way for other novel 
forms. Thus a twofold alteration was produced in the ancient 
Indian language (the Sanskrit of the Vedas). First, the Prakrit 
or vernacular dialects were formed out of it in the manner which 
has already been described (pp. 80, 143, if., 148, 154) ; and 
secondly, a learned language, l)ased upon the Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, but variously modified (see pp. 151, 152) and polished, 
wjis gnidually constructed by grammarians, which being re- 
moved from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 171). 

When the process of change had been going on for many 
generations, the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to 
understand. The obstacles to comprehension, arising from 
these intermediate changes of language, were greatly augmented 
by the obscure and elliptical style in which the hymns were 
originally composed, which rendered it hard for the men of 
subsecpient ages to understand the brief allusions to ancient 
ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty 
which was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns 
in later ages, without there being the least necessity for our sup- 
posing that they were composed in a language at all different 
from that which was ordinarily current in India, among the 
common people of the Arya race, at the time of their 
composition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFINHIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALE THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

From the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language 
has been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest 
times up to wldch vve can follow its course. But if this be the 
case, it would be contrary to all analogy to suj)pose that tliat 
language had remained unaltered in those yet t‘a,rlier ages before 
the Vedas were composed. It must, therefore, now become my 
object to inquire, whether we can discover any means of fol- 
lowing it back to its origin. We ai*e not, it must be confessed, 
in a j>ositiou to do this in any otlu'r way than that of reasoning 
and inference ; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit writings an- 
terior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing the 
history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition ol tliuse hymns. Tliere 

is, however, another way in which we ca,n arrive at some con- 
ception of that history. 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a gr(*at resemblance 
Ijetween the Sanskrit and other languages, sonui of wliicli, like 

it, are now no longer spoken, hut were formerly the current 
and popular spec‘ch of ancient nations, and are preserved in 
written records which have descended to us from a remote anti- 
(piity. These are 1st, the Zend and other varieties of the ancient 
Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 3rd, the Latin. ‘ The Zend lan- 
guage is x^reserved in the Zend Avestti, a collection of writings 

^ It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of 
the Sanskrit to any^other languages besides th<4i^I have named. 
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connected with tlie ancient religion of Persia. Tlie poems of 
Homer which form the oldest relic of the extensive literature of 
ancient Greece, are supposed to have heen written about 2700 
years ago. And there are many Latin liooks which are 2000 
years old. From the great similarit)^ which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred : 1st. That these 
forms of speech have all one conimon origin, /. <?., that Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, and J^aiiri are all, as it weiv, sisters the daughters 
(some perhaps elder and some younger, but still all daughters,) of 
one mother who died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a 
figure, that tlu^y are derivativt‘s from, and the surviving represen- 
tatives of, one ohler language, which now no longer exists ; and 
2ndly, Tliat the racies of men who spoke these several languages 
are also all des(*endcd from one stock, and that their ancestors at 
a very early period all lived together in some country (situated out 
of Hindustlian), speaking one language ; but afterwards separated, 
to travtd away fi-om their ]>rimeva-l abodes, at different times and 
in different directions; the forefathers of the Hindus southward 
or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the Persians to 
the south; and those of the Greeks and Romans to the west.^ 
The languages of those Ijranches of this great Indo-European 
stock whicli remained longest together in their earliest home, 
viz., the Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the, closest 
resemblance to each other ; while the tongues of those ofifslioots 
which separated earliest from the parent stock, exhibit in later 
times tlie least amount of resemblance, tlie divergencies of dia- 
lect becoming wider and wider in jiroportion to the longtli of 
time whicli had elaixsed since the separation. 

® Facies non omnibus una, ncc diversa tamcn, qualem decet as^Q 
sorer um. 

® For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student 
to any of the ordinary historical manuals. 
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1.— Introductory Remarks on. Comparative philology: affinities of the 
Sanskrit and Persian with each other, 

J shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance 
of the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; after first pre- 
mising a f<w simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in 
different countries of Europe and Asia, lias bi ought to light the 
fact that they belong to different families or classes ; and that 
the different members of the same family, while they exhibit a 
more or less close resemblancci to each other, have - either no re- 
semblance, or a very remote one, to those belonging to any of tlu^ 
other families. It will be sufficient for the purpose of illustration 
if I refer to the two great, aiid universally recognised, families of 
speech, the Semitic and the Indo-Gcrinanic. The langiinges 
which belong to the Semitic branch, are the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, c^c. Now all who have studied these languages are well 
aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character ; while they have scarcely any affinity 
at all in any respect with the languages of the Jndo-Gerinanic 
stock, in which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of 
Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. 
Any person who knows both Arabic and Sfinskrit is perfectly 
aware tliat they have no resemblance to each other either in 
verbal roots, or nouns, or in the forms of conjugation and de- 
clension. Now, here we discover the very remarkable fact 
that two languages, both very perfect and polished in their 
forms and structure, and both of which are spoken by learned 
men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan religions rejspectively, 
living together, side hy side, in the same cities of India, 
are totally different from eacli otlier in almost every respect 
in which one clahoraie and complicated language can be dis- 
tinguished from another language of the same cliaracter. And 
what is the explanation of this, at ftfst sight, so startling a 
phenomenon ? It is, of course, that Arabic is, (as its name im- 
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2Jlio8,) the language of the Arabs, a Semitic tribe; and was 
introduced into India by the JMahomedan invaders of that 
country, who, though not Arabians by descent, liave yet, as their 
dcKsignation iinjjorts, been converted to the faith of the Arabian 
conqueror Mahomed, and have leaimed the language in whicli 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is witten : wliile Sanskrit, on the 
otlun* hand, is the language' of the Brahmans, who are descended 
from a race which has no affinity with the Semitic, viz. : the 
Arian family of nations. It is not, therefore, wonderful that tlio 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they meet in 
India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, slioidd ])e totally diff(^rent from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the 
Arabic tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living 
dialect of Persia, one of the countrit^s whicii lie intermediate 
between Arabia and India. The Persian language wlnhh the 
Persians now S2)eak, and which the learned JMusulinans of India 
write, is a composite form of speech, h c, one chiefly made uj) of a 
mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, which was originally 
devoid of Arabic words. Now in that j)ortion of the modern 
Persian language which lias not been borrowed from Arabic, Imt 
inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words which are 
manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs of 
the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the asseidion 
just made, that the Persian language, has, in its purely Persic 
element, an aflinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such 
affinity: — « 

No. VIII. 

Comparative Table of Sanskrit^ Persian^ and Arabic Words. 


English. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

father 

pitri 

padar 

ahu 

mother 

tnairi 

mfidar 

iimm 

daughter 

duhitri 

diikhtar 

bint 

son-in-law 

jilma'tri 

dainad 

hafid 
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English. 


Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

young man 

yuv^ln 

jawan 

shabb 

male 


ndra 

uar 

zhakar 

heat 


gharma 

garm 

liiiiT 

horse 


^swa 

Tisp 

fiirris 

water 


ilp 

ub 

ma 

name 


naraan 

niim 

ism 

dry 


Lushka 

khuslik 

yabis 

foot 


pud a 

pu 

qJidam 

arm 


buhu 

bazu 

sa’id 

new 


nuvil 

nau 

jadid 

one 


eka 

yak 

llhad 

two 


dwi 

do 

ithnan 

four 


chJitur 

cbribar 

iirbaa 

five 


panchrin 

prmj 

kb am 3 

SIK 


shut 

sbash 

65,tt ^ 

seven 


sJiptitn 

haft 

saba'a 

eight 


Tishti^n 

hasht 

Ibrinianiyat 

ten 


dasrm 

dah 

'ashar 

twenty 


vinsati 

bist 

asbrun 

I subjoin some 

additional 

instances of affinity between 

Persian and Sanskrit words, < 

emitting all refer 

ence to the 

Arabic. 







I. VERBS. 


Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

English. 

Sanskrit. Persian. 

English. 

sthatum 

istadan 

to Stand 

krl (kar) kardan 

to do 

paktum 

pukhtan 

to cook 

bhri (bhar) burdan 

to bear 

marttum 

murdan 

to die 

prachh 


swapitum 

khuftan 

to sleep 

(prichh) 

to ask 

datum 

dadan 

to give 

jna diluistan 

to know 

char 

charidan • 

rto go, eat, 

jiv zistan 

to live 



t graze 

f bastan 

1 

dhav 

davidan 

to run m 

bandh -j (tiandad 

j- to bind 

dri 

daridan 

to tear 

(. 3d. pm. bing, ] 

[)m.) J 

^ru ? 

shanudan 

to hear 

janj jangidan 

to fight 

grabh^’C Vedic) giriftan 

to take 

tap tapidan 

to be hot 

bhu 

budan 

to be 

ruh roidan 

to grow 


* In this case the Arabic word resembles the Sanskrit, 

® May we not consider the later form grak as an early instance of the same 
process by which in Prakrit h was substituted for bh f See Vararuchi, ii. 27. 
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Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

English. 

Sanskrit, 

Persian. 

English. 

kri 

khan 

kharldan 

kandan 

to buy 
to dig 

dhma 
(dhamati) , 

j- damidan 

to blow 

krish(karsh)kashidan 

to draw 

^ru 

sirishtan 

to create 

duh 

doshidan 

to milk 

kup ? 

guftan 

to speak 


justan 

r to like 

asmi 

hastam 

I am 

jush 

^to seek 

asti 

hast, ast 

he is 

ap 

1 

yilftan 

to obtain 

bhavami 

buvam 

I am 

r zadan 

1 

bhavati 

buvad 

he is 

hail 

1 (zanad sd ] 

pm. 1 to Strike 

abhuvam 

bud am 

I was 

1 

L sing. prc».) 

J 

abhiit 

bud 

he was 



II. NOUNS. 



Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

English. 1 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

English. 

ushtra 

ushtar,shutr, camel 

tiira 

si tar ah 

star 

vata 

bad 

wind 

bill a 

brd 

hair, feather 

dant 

dan dan 

tooth 

godbuma 

gandum 

wheat 

chakra 

chaikh 

wheel 

yava 

jau 

barley 

bhatri 

biradar 

brother 

varsha 

barish 

rain 

i§wasura 

khusr 

f brother-in- 



f cultivation, 

ILiw 

krishti 

kisht 

t field 

svcta 

safed 

white 

^oka 

sog 

grief 

tcjas 

tez 

r vigour, 

twain' 

tii 

thou 


1 sliarp 

yushmuiiiaccishunia 

you 

purna 

pura 

pur 

pul 

full 

city, bridge 

man as 

mansh 

r disposition, 
\ mind 

siras 

sar 

head 

prishtha 

pusht 

back 

vihara ? 

bahar 

f sport, 

durniima 

dushnam 

bad name 



1 spring 

durnianas | 

" dujrnanas, 

"1 disturbed, 

martya 

mard 

man 

. dushman 

J enemy 

] 

janu 

zanu 

knee 


rdusliwar*^ 

dos 

dosh 

slioulder 

durvara ? ^ 

j dush- 

f difficult 

hasta^’ ? 

dast 

Iiand 


i kliwiir 

J 

bhar 

bar 

weight 

mahattara 

mihtar 

greater 

gau 

gao 

ox 

kiiiha 

kam 

wish, desire 

angushtha 

angusht 

f thumb, 

ayas 

ah an 

iron 

1 finger 

mitr 

mihr 

sun 

mesha 

mesh 

ram 

silkha 

shakh 

branch 


® Could this Sanskrit word have been originally dhasta f 
^ War is a Tersian suffix, probably unconnected with the Sanskrit vara ; 
but there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dush and the 
Sanskrit das. 
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Sanskrit, 

IVrsian. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

ri'rslan. 

English. 

t«anu 

tan 

body 

diiru 

darod 

wood 

firama 

aram 

garden, rest 

dwara 

dar 

door 

tapas 

tab, tap 

heat 
f thirst, 

gola 

golah 

r round, 

La ball 

trislma 

tishnah 



f a go'l> 

L demon 


1 thirsty 
r corner, 

deva 

dev 

kunja 

kunj 

t arbour 


nakhun 

J nail (of 

vadana 

badan 

fiicc, body 

nakha 

1 finger) 

antar 

andar 

wilbin 

abhra 

abr 

cloud 

mush a 

mfush 

mouse 

megha 

mi!gh 

cloud 

kshudra 

kliurd 

small 

tanu 

tanuk 

slender 

ishtika 

khisht 

brick 

guru, -j 
gariyas J 


heavy 

srigala 

sliaghrd 

jackall 

giran 

khara 

k-har 

ass 


zadah 

born 

aSvatara 

astar 

mule j 

1 

jani 

zan 

woman 

vistara 

bistar 

bed 

sama 

bamab 

all 

s than a 

istan 

place 

nema 

nim 

half 

jangala 

jangal 

jungle 

chhaya 

sayah 

sliadow 

dfira 

dur * 

far 

nsthi 

ustukhan 

bone 

karyya 

kar 

work 

chai*man 

charm 

skin 

niiisa 

mah 

month 

vatsa 

bach ah 

child 

matta 

mast 

drunk ' 

kslinpa ? 

shab 

night 

matsya 

milhi ? 

fish 

tar 

r compara- 

ekavara 

yakbtlr 

once 

tara 

L live affix 

dviguna 

dogunah 

double 

krimi 

kirin 

worm 

sankha 

sang ? 

shell, stone 

karka 

f kark 

[ crab 


1 kliarcban 

ranga 

rang 

colour 

g -1 

Note.- 

—On tlie otl 

ler hand I may specify the 

instance of 

afat (Ay.) and 


apad (Sans.), in whicli a word of similar sound has the same* sense of 
calamity in Arabic and Sanskrit. 

Now the old language of Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, 
must all be derived, was a language closely connected with 
the Sanskrit. That language, at n certain stage of its j^rogress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or 
sacred volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which 
still exists, and has recently begun to be studied by European 
scholars. 
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In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit witli the language 
of the ancient Greeks (wlio lived to tlie north-west of Persia, 
on the eastern and western shores of the ^Egean Sea,) and witlj 
that of the Romans, who inlia-bited Italy, we shall find a close 
res(?ml)lance, and frequently, an almost perfect identity in very 
many words, both as regards the roots and the inflection. 

Tht^ resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance in Sanskrit, we have 
the word ndma^ ^name,’ and we find the same word ndm in the 
same sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resem- 
blance is in the mo<le of inflection. Here we do not find 
any resemblance in rega,rd to the way in which this word ndina 
is declined between the Sanskrit and the Pej’sian and Hindi 
languages. The Sanskrit has three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural, and S(‘ven cnses in each number, whereas the 
Persian and Hindi have only tAVo numbers, singular and 2)lural, 
and the cases are formed in (piite a different Ava}^ from those of 
the Sanskrit. To prove this it Avill be sufficient to giv'c the 
different cases f)f the singular number of this Avord in each 
of the languages. 



Sanskrit. 

Tersian. 

HIniU. 

Nom. 

nfiina 

nniu 

nam 

Acc. 

iiilma 

namra 

niimko 

Inst. 

namna 

wanting, 

nain sc 

Dat. 

namne 

and supplied 

namko 

Ann. 

iiamnas 

by preposi- 

nain sc 

Gen. 

nainnas 

tions. 

namkii 

Voc. 

iitiina 

iiain 

nilm 


If now we compare the Latin word for ‘^naine” Avith the 
Sanskrit we shall find that the root is the same, and that the 
mode of inflection is very similar : thus, 

SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Latin. 

Nom. nsliiia (from crude form naman) nomen 

Acc. iitima nonicu 

Inst, namnsi nomine 

Dat. niimiic noinini 


Q 4 
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Sanskrit. 

I.atin. 

Abl, 

nilmr.as 

iioinirie 

Gen. 

nruunas 

nominis 

Voc. 

nilina 

nomen 

The Latin language has no dujtl. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. 

nunitlni 

nomina 

Acc. 

iianiilni 

iioiniua 

Inst. 

namabbis 

nominibus 

Dat. 

iianuibliyas 

nominibus 

Abl. 

natnabhyas 

nominibus 

Gen. 

immnam 

nominuni 

Voc. 

uamiiai 

nomina 

We sec here 

that, while the same root 

expressing the word 

‘ name,’ is common to all these languages, tl 

le Persian and Hindi 

have lost the 

ancient forms of inflection 

, while the ^Sanskrit 


and Latin liave preserved tlicni. There tlius (‘xists a deulde 
resemblance, viz., first of roots^ and second of inflections, be- 
tween the Latin and the Sanskrit, and the same nanark is eqnalJy 
true of the Grt^ek and the Zend. 

Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any 
two languagos, of wiiich the one does n(;t derive them from the 
other, we may be sure, (even tliough the one may have no 
complex system of inflections, whiles the other has,) that those 
two languagos liave a common oi igin, ospe(aa.lly if we can show 
tliat the one wliich is deficient in inflections Jias gradually lost 
them by a particidar process of alteration which can still be 
traced. Jhit if any two languages resemble one another both in 
roots and inflections, the proof of their aflinity is then greatly 
strengthened. 
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Sect, II . — Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanshrit with the Zend^ 
Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furniHli, first, some specimens of words 
which as roots correspond to each otlier in Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin; and I sliall afterwards exhibit the mutual 
resemblances of these four languages in point of inflection 
also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publica- 
tions of Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Bictet, and others, and in some 
instances from my own conjectures) which correspond both in 
sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 


No. IX. 



I. NOUNS AND 

ADJECTIVES. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Creek. 

I<atin. 

English. 

pitri 

paitar 

pater 

pater 

father 

mutri 

. 

meter 

mater 

mo lb or 

bhralrl 

brat a r 

phratria(a clan) fra tor 

brother 

swasri 

qailbar 

. 

soror 

sibter 

^dubitri 

dughdhar 

thugator 

. 

daughter 

iiaptrl "1 

napat J 


• 

nepos 

grandson 

iiaptri 

(levri 


daer 

neptis 

grand-daughter 
f husband’s 


' 


1 brother 

jamatri 


garnbros 

gener 

son-in-law 

swasura 


bekuros 

socer 

father-in-law 

^wa^nl 


lick lira 

socrus 

mother-in-law 

pi tr ivy a 


patrds 

patruns 

father’s brother 

putra 


. 

puer ? 

son, boy 

vidliava 


. 

vidua 

widow 

nara 


an or 

• 

man 

jani 


gune 

. 

woman 

vira 


heros 

vir 

hero, man 

virata 

• • 

• 

virtus 

valour 

agnis 


• 

ignis 

fire 

para^u 


pelSkus 

. 

axe 
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Siinskrit. 

Zend. 

Grcok. 

Latin. 

Engli'-h 

jaras 


geras 


old age 

manas 

. 

iiienos 

mens 

mind 

yuvan 

. 

. 

j 11 veil is 

young man 

avis 

. 

OIS 

ovis 

sheep 

aja 

. 

aix 

. 

goat 

sari)a 

. 

herp(!toii 

serpens 

serpent, reptile 

patatrin 


peteinon 

. 

a bird 

patis 

paitis 

posis 

. 

lord 

patiii 


potnia 

. 

mistress 

Divaspatis 

. 

. 

Diespiter 

lord of the sky 

Vuruna 

. 

ouranos 

. 

Yaruna, heaven 

iSwaii 

Sf)a 

kudu 

canis 

dog 

^ wan am 

^panain 

kuna 

cane in 

dog (acc.) 

inakshika 

. 

. 

niu'^ca 

flj 

pasii 

pas us 

]jnu? 

pocu 

beast 

aswa 

uspa 

hip[)(>s 

equus 

horse 

Ankara 

. 

lius 

sirs 

hog 

hansa 


klien 

aiiser 

goose 

riksha 


arkos 

iirsus 

bear 

apas 

• 

• 

opus 

work 

aksha 

. 

axon 

axis 

axle 

barbara 

. 

barbaros 

barbarus 

barbarian 

dania 


donios 

(loinus 

house 

okas? vesa 

• 

oikos 

• 

house 

1 " subduer ol' foes, 

arindania 


hippixlainos 

. - H 

1 

1 horses 

ari 


erisV (strife) 


enemy 

rai 


. 

res 

wealth 

dru, druma 


dm, drunios 

. 

tree, wood 

dhuma 


thiimos 

fumus 

smoke, anger 

prastara 

. 

I)etros 


stone 

bhru 

. 

ophrus 

. 

eyebrow 

dan tarn (acc.) 

. 

odonta 

den tern 

tooth 

nakha 

. 

onux, onuchos 

unguis 

nail 

naman® 

iiiiman 

onoma 

nomcn 

name 

sankha 

. 

konkhos 

concha 

shell, cockle 


8 Naman is consUlercd by Benfey, G. W. L. ii. 144, as =jnaman, “ that by 
which any one is known.’* The Latin nomcn would in like manner be = to 
gnomen, (compare cognomen). The Sanskrit naman might also be = to 
mnamani from mnd.^ “ that whereby any one is remembered.” 
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Sanskrit. 

Zftid. 


Grork. 

Latin. 

English. 

vacli 

vilch 


OJ)S 

VOX 

voice 

vachas 

vilcho 


. , 

, 

word 

rajan 

• 


arklion ? 

rex 

king 

rojiu 

• 


• 

regina 

queen 

janu 

zhcnu 


gonu 

genu 

knee 

janu 

. 


gcnos 

genus 

birth 

madhu 

inadhu 


luetliu 

. 

honey, wine 

deva 

• 


tbeos 

deus 

god 

yiiga 

. 


zugon 

jugum 

yoke 

asru 

. 


dakru ? 

lacryma ? 

tear 

Lima 

. 


klteimon 

Liems 

winter 

hyas 

. 


klithcs 

Leri 

yesterday 

liyastiina 

. 


. 

hesternus 

of yesterday 

lirldaya 

. 


kardia 

cor 

heart 

divasa 

. 


. 

dies 

day 

di vil 




divo -j 

\hy day. 

naktam, nakta 



midvta (ac!c.) 

noctem (acc.) 

under the sky 
night 

stliiiinan 



. 

stamen 

strength 

fctarimau 

. 


. 

stramcn 

bed, litter 

dfina 

. 


dor on 

donum 

gift 

kal])a, (krip, 
to make) 

kdrdfs 
kcrcpcm^* ' > 

j- kolpos ? 

corpus 

body 

djas 


• 

auge 

. 

brilliancy 

]5ka 


• 

. 

locilb ^ 

world, place 

^ava 


• 

zea 

. 

barley 

mala 



melas (black) 

malum 

dirt, sin, evil 

cLLayfi 



&kia 

• 

shadow 

stupa 



t umbos 

tumulus 

mound 

aloka 



loukos 

lux 

light, bright 

tamos 



. 

tenebra? 

darkness 

varman 



. 

anna 

armour 

stanayitnu 




tonitru 

thunder 

kdla 



kelaiiios 

caligo 

black ; darkness 

pada 



pc don 

. 

place, ground 

valmika(ant~'l 

hill) J 

datri 

• 


murracx ? 

formica 

ant 



doter 

dator 

giver (mjisc.) 

diitri 



dotcira 

datrix 

giver (fern.) 

ianitri 



genet or 

genitor 

father 


Si quis piorum 

manibus hem. 

Tacitus, Agric. 46. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

lintiii. 

EnglisV). 

janitri 

. 

goneteira 

genetrix 

mother 

jata 

zata 

. 

gnatus 

born 

jnata 


gnotos 

notus 

known 

pur us 


polus 

. 

much 

urus 


curus 

. 

broad 

prithu 


plains 

. 

broad 

gurus 


. 

gravis 

heavy 

gariyas 


. 

gravius 

heavier 

garishtha 


. 

gravisslinus 

heaviest 

varishtha 


aristos 

. 

best 

laghu 


elakhus 


light, small 

laghishtha . 


elakhistos 

. 

lightest 

inahan 


niegas 

magnus 

great 

mahiyun 
inahhishthas | 


mcizon 

major 

greater 

' greatest, vener- 

(Vt'dic.) J 


inegistos 

maximus 

. able 

balm 


pakhus 


great, thick 

tlsu 


dk us 


swift 

mridu 


bradus 


soft, slow 

tanu 


tanu ? 

tenuis 

slender • 

rudhira 


cruthros 


blood, red 

gharma 


thermos 

. 

heat, hot 

pushka 


. 

siccus 

dry 

purna 


pleos 

plenus 

full 

dirgha 


dolikhos 

. 

long 

swapnas 


hupnos 

somniis 

sleep * 

n abb as 


nephos 

r ombros ) 

imbes 

1 . , 1 

sky, cloud 
' cloud, rain, 

abhra 


\ aphros ? J 

imber A 

Lfoam 

an (to breathe) 


anemos 

animus 

wind, mind 

vata 


atmos 

ventus ? 

wind 

f vapour, breath, 

atman 


. . " 

! 

L soul 

samas 


hdnids 

simills 

like 

tbka, takman 


teknon, tekos 

. 

child 

tiira 

^tare 

aster, astron 

astrum 

star 


The original form of this word was probably stdra; as may be argued 
from the s being preserved in Zend, and the s in Greek, as well as in the 
Persian sitdrah» Benfey, Griech, Wurz. Lexicon, i. 661. In the new 
edition of his Comp. Gram. par. 49, Bopp gives the Sanskrit word as sldras 
(nom. pi.) in the Vedic dialect. 
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Sanskrit. 

daru 

dwara 

nasika 

bhas 

vastu 

ajra (Vedic) 

vastra 

masa 

ayas 

adhwan 

purl 

praja 

karka 

mush a 

kdiia 

kshoni 

gaus, gma 

ayu3 

apta 

fithira 

rasa 

ah is 

naus 

udhas 

udara 

antra 

yakrit 

kratu (Vedic) 

bala 

manda ? 

para 

dakshina 

gir 

kcsa 

kapala 

uda 

vari 

jhampa 

nava 

takshan 

ksliura 


Zend. 


vastra 


diishina 


Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

doru 

. 

wood, tree 

thura 

fores 

door 

. 

nasus 

nose 

pliaos 


light 

astu 

. 

habitation, city 

agros 

ager 

field 

. 

vestis 

clothes 

men 

mensis 

month 

* 

a*s 

iron, copper 

liodos ? 


road 

polis 

. 

city 

. 

progenies 

offspring 

karkinos 

cancer 

crab 

mus 

mus 

mouse 

gonia 

. 

corner 

klitbon 

. 

earth 

ge, gaia 


earth 

aiun 

a3tas 

age 


aptus 

fit 

stereos 


firm 

drosos 

ros 

liquid, dew 

ccliis 

anguis 

serpent 

naus 

navis 

ship 

outhar 

. 

udder 

. 

uterus 

belly 

enteron 

venter 

entrails 

hepar 

jecur 

liver 

kratos 


force 

. 

validus 

strength, strong 

. 

mundus 

ornament 

peran, peras 


the other side 

dexios 

dexter 

right (side) 

gurus 


voice 


cesaries 

hair 

kepbale 

caput 

skull, head 

hudor 

Hilda 

water, wave 


mare 

water, sea 

• 

• 

jump 

neos 

noYus 

new 

tekton 

. 

carpenter 

xuron 

. 

razor 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek, 

I.atin. 

English. 

swargatas 


. 

coelitus 

from heaven 

siimi 


hemi 

semi 

half 

matram 


metron 

metrum 

measure 

akshi 


(Skos, okkos 

oculus 

eye 

asya 


. 

03 

face 

bahu 


pekhu 

. 

arm 

as till 


osteon 

os 

bone 

asis 



ensis 

sword 

kravya 


krSas 

caro 

flesh 

ekatara 


hekateros 

. 

one of two 

niadhya 

maldhya 

mesos 

medius 

middle 

nirityu 

merethyu 


mors 

death 

mrita 

. 

. 

inortuus 

dead 

ra arty as 

. 

brolos 

mortalis 

mortal 

aniTitas 

. 

ambrotos 

imniortalis 

immortal 

swadu 

. 

Ledu 

suavis 

sweet 

piida 

pudha 

pous 

pes 

foot 

padati 

» 

pezos 

r pedes, pc- ' 
1 ditis (gen.) , 

. footman 

anyas 


. 

alius 

another 

an tar as 


heteros 

alter 

diflerent 

ublia 

tiba 

amj>hu 

ainbo 

both 

vahana 


okhanon 

, , 

carriage 

saras 


helos ? 

, 

marsh 

arbhaka 


orplianos ? 

orbus 

small, bereaved 

phulla 


pimllon 

folkim 

flower, leaf 

smartta 


martus ? 

• ■ 1 

f who remembei's, 
L a witness 

arjjana 


ergon 

. 

earning, work 

iiauus 


genus 

. 

jaw 

patha 


patos 

. 

path 

kshama 

bharas 


khamal 

pboros 

• • i 

^ground, on the 
L ground 
a load 

yiyya 


hagios 

. 

venerable, holy 

anna (from ad) . 

edanos 

, . 

eaten, eatable 

a^ayana P 

. 

okeanos 

, , 

ocean 

guba ^ 

. 

gupe, kupe 

. 

cavern, hole 

kakudmat 

. 

• 

cacumcn ? 

mountain, peak 

kalevara 

aSman 

• 

akrnon 

cadaver ? 

body, corpse 
stone, anvil 
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Sciu&krit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

^aru ? 


keraunos 

. . 

thunderbolt 

^ringa? 


keras 

cornu 

horn 

jambha ? 


gomphios 

. 

tooth, grinder 

sitya 


sitos 

. . 

corn 

hula ? 


khulis 

. 

pure wine 

drakslia 


rliax 

. 

grape 

vena ? 


ffiinos 

viiium 

soma juice’ wine 

puluka 


psulla 

imlex 

insect, /lea 

lopilsaka 


aldpcx 

. 

jackall, fox 

Sarabha 


karabos 


locust, beetle 

varttaka 


ortux 

. 

(pi ail 

udra, urdra 


enudris 


otter 

Indian cuckoo, 
cuckoo 

kuhuka 


kokkux 

cuculus H 

uluka 


. 

ulula 

owl 

karava 


korax 

cor V us ^ 

crow 

[ Indian cuckoo, 

pika 


• 

j)ioa 

L magpie 

kurkara 


• 

calx 

limestone 


11. ntEPOSlTIONS AND 

PAKTICLES 


Sanskrit. 

Zind. 

Creek. 

Latin. 

Englis>ii. 

sam 

. 

sun 

con 

with 

pari 

. 

peri 

per 

round 

upari 

upairi 

luipcr 

super 

above 

upa 


hiipo 

sub 

under 

prati 

. 

jiros, proti 

. 

towards 

pra 

. 

piu 

pro 

before 

antar 

. 

entos 

inter, iiitus 

within 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ab 

away 

api 

. 

ejii 

• 

towards, on 

abhi 

. 

amphi 

• 

towards, round 


The Latin forms super and sm&, seem to be more genuine and original 
than either the Sanskrit or the Greek, as they preserve the initial s. That 
these words must have had an initial s is rendered probable by the other 
cases in which the Sanskrit and Latin both retain the 5, when the Greek 
changes it into A, as in srip and serpo, compared with herpo ; and saptan 
and septenit as compared with hepta ; see, however, Benfey’s Gr. W. Lex. 
i. 284. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

jiaril 


para 

. 

past 

taran(s) T 
(from tri) J 


• 

trails 

across 

su 


eu 

. . 

well 

(lus 


dus 


ill 

Bumanas 


eumcnes , 

, , 

kindly-minded 

durniaijas 


dusmenes 

. 

evil-minded 

a, an 


a, an 

in 

privative particle 

kati 


. 

(juot 

how many ? 

tati 



tot 

so many 

kadii 


hdt<5 

qnando 

when ? 

tadii 


tote 


then 

yadii 


pole 


• when 

anyada 


allotc 


at other times 

tatas 


totheii 


thence 

yatas 


hothcn 


whence 

it til am 


. 

item 

thus 

pascbat 


opistlien 

post 

after 

iiiakshu 


. 

niox 

quickly 




III. NUMERALS. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Englisli. 

dwi 

dwa 

duo 

duo 

two 

trayas 

tisaras (fern.) 

thrayo ? 
tisaro (fern.) 

j" treis 

tres 

three 

chatwaras 

chaihwaro 

tessai es 

quatuor 

four 

pan eh an 

pancdian 

pente 

tjuinque 

five 

shat 

khsvas 

her 

sex 

six 

saptan 

hilptan 

hepta 

septcin 

seven 

ash tan 

astan 

okto 

octo 

eight 

navan 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

nine 

daAan 

dasa 

deka 

decern 

ten 

vin^ati 

visaiti 

eikosi 

vi"inti 

twenty 

^iatam 

satcm 

liekaton 

centum 

hundred 

prathamas 

frathemo 

protos 

primus 

first 

dwitiyas 

bityo 

deutcros 

secundus 

second 

tritiyas 
chaturthas I 

thrityo 

tritos 

tertius 

third 

turyas J 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartus 

fourth 

pancbamas 

pukhdho 

pemptos 

quintus 

fifth 
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Sanskrit. 

shashthas 

saptamas 

ashtanias 

navamas 

dasamas 

dwis 

tris 

dwidha 

tridlia 

chaturdlul 

pancbadhii 


Sanskrit. 

drinilmi 

dadami 

dadhiimi 

tishthami 

misrajami 

strinomi 

bliarami 

bhu 

(iih) lehmi 

tanomi 

tatana 

jajanmi 

(jna) jantimi 

tudami 

tutOda 

(sev) sGve | 

(sap) sapG^* J 

lubhyati 

(tup) tupami 

admi 

vahami 

avakshit 

skandami 

limpami 


THE INDIAN AND COGNATE NATIONS. 


Zend. 

klistvo 

haptatlio 

astenio 

iiiiiinio 

dastmo 

bis 

tbris 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Lui-li-h. 

hektos 

sextiis 

sixth 

> * hebdoraos 

scptiiims 

seventh 

ogdoos 

octuvus 

eighth 

hennalos 

nouns 

ninth 

dekaios 

decimus 

tenth 

dis 

bis 

twice 

tris 

ter 

thrice 

dikha 

. 

in two ways 

trikha 


in three ways 

tctriikha 

. 

in four ways 

pentaklia 


in five ways 

VEllJiS AND rAllTICirLES. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Rnglish, 

doro 

. 

I tear, fiay 

didumi 

do 

I give 

titheini 


I place 

Iiistonii 

sto 

I stand, place 

mignunii 

lui.sceo 

I mix 

stroniiuiui 

s ter no 

I spread 

phero 

fero 

I bear 

phuo 

fui 

to be 

leikbo 

lingo 

I lick 

tanuo 

tendo 

I istrt'tch 

• 

tetendi 

I stretched 

gciinao 

glgno 

I beget 

gignosco 

gnobco 

I know 


tundo 

I wound or beat 


tutudi 

I have beaten 

sebumai i 



j. reverence 

tupto 

lubet j 

r he desires, (S.) 

L it pleases (L.) 


I Imrt, beat 

edo 

edo 

1 eat 

• 

veho 

I carry 


vexit 

he carried 

alcipho 

scan do 

I go, a.«cend 

■ 

I annoint 


See Benfey’s Glossary to S.-V. ; and asapanta in ! 


. vii. 83, 8. 


li 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend 


Greek. 

l.<atin. 

EntjUbh. 

apaptuui 


, 

epipton 

• 

I fell 

apaptat 



epipte 


he fell 

patami 



petomai 

• 

I fall, fly 

sidami from T 




sedeo 

1 sink, sit 

shad) J 





chhinadmi 



schizo 

scindo 

I cut 

chhindanti 




scindunt 

they cut 

bbinadmi 

tripyiimi 



terpo 

findo 

I cleave 
f I am satisfied, 

1 pleusse 

darnyami 



r damao 

L damnenii 

domo 

I subdue 

lahhe 



larabano 

, 

I take 

anajmi 



- 

ungo 

I anoint 

anktum 



* 

iinetiim 

duo, pluo 

to anoint 
f L swim, sail. 

plavci 



pleo 

1 How, rain 

manilmi (mna) 



miiaomai 

mcmini 

1 remember 

jiihoini (hu) 



thiio 

. 

I sacrifice 

liuta 



thutos 

. 

sacrificed 

dasaini 



dakno 

• 

I bite 

rl do, fulfil, 

karomi (kri) 



kraiiio 

creo 

1 create 

ase 



hesinai 


I sit 

varnamii 



emeo 

perdomai 

vomo 

pedo 

I vomit 

r ventris crepitura 

pardami 



{ edo 

swede "I 



hidroo 

sudo 

I sweat 

Bwidy ami J 



ardeo 

r I afflict, am on 


ardami 




1 fire 

swanami 



luo 

sono 

luo 

I sound 

r I cut, loose, 

lunami 









1 pay 

daliami 



daio 

. 

I burn 

varte 



. 

verto 

I am, turn 

varttale 

0 ^ 


. 

vertit 

he is, turns 

mehaini (mih) 



. • 

mingo 

I make water 

emi (from i) 


. 

cimi 

eo 

I go 


This root may originally have had an initial A See, however, Benfey, 
G. W. L. i. 166 . 
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S.m,skrit. Zi'iid. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Kn^libh. 

di’is^ Ami (old \ 




present ? V . 
from dri^i) J 

derko 

' 

I see 

vodini (vid) 

oido 

video 

I know, see 

veda 

oida 


I know 

punami 

. 

puto 

I cleanse 

tapye 


tepeo 

I am hot 

prichluuni pJ^rSsruni 

spitfsiuni 1 

rskeptomai 

preco 

I ask 

(later form ? i • 

-j (by meta- > 

specio 

I make clear, sec 

pnsyruiii) J 

1 tliohis) J 



trasyaiiii 

tred 

treino 

I fear, tremble 

nasjaini 

nckrob? (dead) noceo 

I perish, hurt 

sjjrlsiliini 


bjnirgo ? 

J touch, sprinkle 

majjami 

. 

niergo ? 

1 sink 

lagaiiii 

logo? 

logo 

1 toiKjh, lay 

prioh 

plfkd 

plccto 

I touch, twined 

prikta 

plcktos 

plexus 

touched, twined 

raje 

arklid ? 

rego 

I rule 

loclie, lokC 

Iciisso 

luceo 

I look, shine 

vacliini 

. 

voeo 

I speak, call 

takslmmi 

tiktd, tcukho 

texo 

I fabricate, beget 

budhyc 

puntlianomai 

pnto 

1 think, ascertain 

vapfuni . . 

Iniphaino 

. 

1 weave 

varshanii , 

brekhd 

. 

I rain 

bhanj 

fjcgnuini 

fniiigo 

1 break 

bhuj 

. 

fruor 

I enjoy 

bhukta 

. 

fructus 

enjoyed, fruit 

churumi 

. 

curro ? 

I go, run 

chachara 
kalpayami x 

• 

cucurri ? 

I went, ran 

(from krip: I 

Pali kap- f 
pemi) 

koptd ? 

carpo ? 

I cut, pluck 

Nighantu, ii. 21. 




Compare the words tokay tokman, feJmon 

in the list 

of nouns. 


Dr. Aufrecht finds in the word iirvaouhhi the trace of an old root miA, 
“ to weave,” which is still closer to the Greek form. See fidhtlingk and Rotti's 
Dictionary, sub voce urvavahhi. 


These roots were, perhaps, originally hhravj^ and hhruj^ the r being 


R 2 
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Sanskrit. ZcnJ. 

fireok. 

I.alJiK 

ICnghoh. 

bhaksbayfimi 

phago 


I oat 

kupyfinii 


Cljpio i 

-I am excited, 
angry, desir- 

srinoini 

kluo 

1 

ous 

1 bear 

jivfimi 

zad 

vivo 

I live 

vandmi 

. 

venoro 

1 worship 

kshandnii 

ktciiio 

. 

I kill 

kshindnii 

ktinnumi 


I kill 

gup (root) 

kruptd 


1 liide 

guptas 

kru])t<>s 


bidden 

gubami 

k(nithd 


I bide 

kirfiiui 

krind ? 

roi no 

'1 sen U or. 

pivami 

pi no 

bibo 

separate 

1 drirdc 

pa[).au 

jx'pdka 


I iiave drunk 

jnltinn (to drink) . 

ptiloS 

potus 

drunk 

jagarini 

egeiro 


1 wake, rouse 

pinaslimi 


pin so 

I jiound 

piybta 


j)istus 

pounded 

kampc, (I *1 

kamjUo*'* 


I bend 

tremble) J 
namami 

ncMio 

nuo 

I bend, nod 




f I seek, am 

nifirgayami 

margad ? 


k greedy, rage 

ban (orig. dhan ?) . 

than 


to kill, die 

(Tn)clhana 

llianatos 


death 

bhanami 

pbdueo r* 


I speak 

sivyami 


suo 

I sew 

naliyaiiii 

. 

nccto 

1 bind 

adramam 

edruiiion 


I went, ran 

disaini 

dcikriuini 

dico 

J show, tell 

adiksham 

cdeixa 

dixi 

I showed, told 

adikshata 

cdcixatc 

dixistis 

ye showed 

mime, mami”! 

rnetrco 

metier 

I measure 

(from ma)J 
trape • . 

trepo 


J I am asbaraet 
1 I turn 

afterwards dropped for* 

the sake of euphony. 

Bcnfey, G. 1 

iV. L. ii. 14, 366 

Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 88, note. 




These two roots differ in sense ; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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Skinhkrit, 

Zund. 

Grwk. 

Latin. 

English. 

trumpaini 

trupiiiui 

■ ■ 

ilirupto 


I hurt, break 

yato 


zeto 


I strive, seek 

inridnfimi 



mordoo 

1 rub, bite 

imamarda 


medomai 

inoinordi 

r 

I rubbed, bit 

I understand, 

mcdli 


1 






think on 

ninjo (uij) 


iiizo 

. 

I clcjinse 

apnoini 


haplO 

(ad)ipiciscor 

I obtain 

})andli 
yuiKi jini 
yuklas 

blji'aniyunii 

ban dll 

zengnumi 

zeuktos 

brenio 

j lingo 
juiiclus 

fivino j 

bind (root) 

1 yoke, join 
joined 

I roar (Sans. 


wander) 

lumpami 



1 ‘uinpo 

I cut, break 

aacliii 


lii'poniai 

scqiior 

I follow 

blirajc 


phk'go 

fulgeo 

J shine, bum 

bhrlj jaini 


jdirugd 


1 roast 

*dliavanu 


thed 

. 

I run 

dansanii 


dak no 

. 

I bite 

daslita 


di’klos 


bitten 

pacliiiuu 


pei)to ? 

coqiio 

1 co<>k 

pakva 


pi‘j)los 

coctiis 

cooked 

laiubr; 



labor 

1 fall 

yajo 


biizoinai 


1 venerate 

sraMlnii 


rt'o 


1 How 

stainbh 


sleiiibo? stoidio? . 

I" I stop, stamp, 





L crown 

rabh 


rapto? 

. 

I begin, sew 

tifi; trai 


tv'reo 

trail o 

( I deliver, keep, 
L draw 


Where the Zt^nd word li.-is ])een t^iiiitted in tlu* proper column 
of the precevling list, I have not found it readily acc(‘ssihle. 
It will he gathered from the list that in many cases whore the 
Greek language furnishes words e(]iiivalejit both in sound and 
sense to certain Sanskrit words, the Latin, as pr€3served to us, 
has no words of corresponding form ; and that, ^ylce versa, the 
Latin has often lbi*ms corresponding to the Sanskrit, where the 
Greek has none. In all the instances I have adduced, the 


li 3 
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is, of course, nut c({ually certiiiii. Doubtful eases I have 
g(*nerally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 

It will also be observed tliat certain letters in Sanskrit are 
xmiforinl}', or generally, replaced by certain other different 
letters in Zend, or in Gr(‘ek, or in Latin, Tims the Sanskrit s 
becomes It in Zend and Gret*k, as in tln^ case of sapiaa^ httpia^ 
ajid h(ptti. The Sanskrit s' again becouHvs /»: in Greek ; dll is 
rc'plticed by th ; hh by ph; yh hylli; y byry; y z or (in 
T/itiii)y; and so on. 

I now proceed, sc'coiidly, to exhibit the resemblances which 
exist be1we('n Sanskrit, Zend, (rreek, and l^atin, in respe(‘t of 
tiu'ir inod(\s of (h'ch'usiou and conjugation, as \\(dl as geiu'rally 
in the formation of words from nominal and verbaJ I'oots, 

1 sliall liist of all adduce as an instafice of this similarity, the 
first and second personal jaxmouns. 


PEKSONAL PKONOUNS. 


blNOCLAIi. 



S.insknt. 

Zoiui. 


Latin. 

KukUisIi. 

Nom. 

ahrim 

aztim 

ego 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mlim 

manii), urn 

me 

me 

me. 

Inst. 

mriyfi 

, 

. 

. 

by me. 

I) AT. 

f niahyam, 

maibyil A 

enioi, inoi 

inilii 

to me. 


t IIK* 

mt*, iu6i j 




Arl. 

mat 

imul 

, 

. , 

from me 

(irKN. 

inaiiiri, mo 

iiuiua,me,iii6i ciiioii, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loc, 

Ilia) i 

• 

enioi, niol 

me 

in me. 




TLIIRAL. 



Nom. 

rvayani, 
fasmo tVcdic) 

j- vaciii 

liemeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

asnian, nas 

no 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

Inst. 

rismabhis 

. 

. 

. 

hy us. 

Dat. 

rasniabhy- y 

niaihyO, no 

lieiiiin 

nobis 

to us. 


1 am, or luis J 




A nr . 

lisiuat 

. 



from as. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

Gen. 

r asinfikiim, ] 
L or nas J 

aliniakcin 

Lemon 

nostrum 

of US. 

Loc. 

ilsmilsu 

• 

ho min 

nobis 

in us. 




SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

twam 

turn 

su 

tu 

thou. 

Acc. 

twain 

r iliwaniii, 

L thwa 

j- so 

tc 

thee. 

Inst. 

twa^^a, 

. 

. 

. 

by thee. 

Dat. 

r tubliyani, 
for tc 

ihwbi, tdi, 
to 

J- soi 

tibi 

to thee. 

Abl. 

twat 

thwad 

. 

. 

from thee. 

Gen. 

tava, to 

f tlovabya, 
thwui, Ui 

j' sou 

tui 

of thee. 

Loc. 

twayi 

tlialiiiii 

soi 

tc 

in thee. 




rLUUAL, 



Nom. 

r yuniay, 

\ yuslimu, 

yuzboin ] 

' J US J 

Luincis 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

f yiishiiian, i 
1 vas j 

vd 

Lumas 

VOS 

you. 

Inst. 

ylJ^l])lllabllis 

. 

. 

. • 

by you. 

Dat. 

f yufeliiiia- 
Lbliyam, vas 

yusmaubya, ) , 

liumin 

VO ) 

vobis 

to you. 

Abe. 

yublunat 

yusrnad 

- 

. 

from you. 

Gln, 

yushiiiakaiii 

1 yusiiiakenijVO huindn 

vcstrum 

of you. 

Loc. 

yushmasu 

• 

humin 

vobis 

in you. 

Tile following 

are exam 

]d(‘S of file 

similarity 

as regards the 


decleiifc^ion of iiouiiK l>ctweoii tUe four lauguaj^es iii ({uestioji. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending ill a, 
Vrika, “ii wolf.” 

SINGULAR, 



Sanskrit 

Zind. 

Girck. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

vrikas 

vdhrko 

lukos 

lupus 

Acc. 

vrikain 

vchrkem 

lukon 

lupum 

Inst. 

vrikena 

vchrka 

lukd 

IllpO. 

Dat, 

vrikaya 

vclirkai 

lukd 

lupo. 


H 1 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Ahl. 

vrlkiit 

vnirkad 

luko 

lupo. 

Gen, 

vrikasya 

vcbrkabc 

lukou 

lupi. 

Loc. 

vrike 

vcbrke 

luko 

lupo. 

Voc. 

vrika 

vebrka 

luke 

lupe. 



DUAL. 


Nom. -1 
Ac. & 
Voc, J 
Gen. 1 

‘ vrikau 

1 

vobrkao 

luko 

lukoin. 

No dual. 

1 

Loc. J 

k vnkayos 

• 


Inst, n 





I)a.& 

- vrikfibhyain 

vcjbrkaiibya, 

lukoin. 


Abl. j 





N. & - 
Voc. . 


TEUllAL. 


j- vrikas 

vcbrkaonbd 

lukoi 

lupi. 

Acc. 

\rlk.an 

vcbrkan 

lukou 

lupos. 

Lnst. 

vrikais 

vcbrkais 

] ukois 

lupis 

Dat. 

Abe. 

vrikebliyas I 
vrikebhyas J 

vrbrkaiibyo 

f lukois 
\ lukois 

lupis. 

lupis. 

Gen. 

vrikanain 

vebrkananm 

luko 11 

lujiorum. 

Loc, 

vrikeshu 

vcbrkaisbva 

lukois 

lupis. 



NOUN FEMININE. 




Jibwii “ 

tonj^ue.” 




S1NGUI.AB. 



Snii'.Ki It. 

Z«*nd. 

On ok. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

jiliwii 

liizva 

globsa 

lingua. 

Acc. 

jiliwilin 

IilzvaiiBi 

glossan 

linguam. 

JnvSt. 

jib way a 

liizvaya 

{(IoS.'jC 

lingua. 

Dat. 

jUiwayai 

bizvayiii 

glosse 

linguae. 

Abe. 

jiliwayaU 

bizvayiid 

glossti 

lingua. 

Gen. 

jihwayah 

liizvayuo 

glosses 

linguae. 

Loc. 

jibwayam 

bizvaya ? 

glosse 

lingual, 

Voc. 

jib we 

bizva 

glossa 

lingua. 


II. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in rL 
I’itri, “ a father.” 


SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

pita 

briita (brother') 

pater 

pater. 

Aoc. 

pi tar am 

brat are m 

patera 

patreni. 

Inst. 

pitra. 

brathra 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Dat. 

pitre 

brathre 

pateri, patri 

patri. 

Arl. 

pitas 

- 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Gen. 

pitus 

bratbro 

putros 

patri s. 

Log. 

pi tar i 

bratliri ? 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Voc. 

pitah 

bi iltare 

pater 

paler. 



tlural. 


Nom. 

pitaras 

briltaro 

pateres 

patres. 

Agc. 

pitrlii 

briitbreus ? 

pateras 

pat res. 

Inst. 

pitribliis 

. 

patrasi 

patri bus. 

Dat. 

pitrihlijas 

bratarebyd 

patrasi 

patribiis. 

Abl. 

pitrihhyas 

bratarrbyd 

j>atrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitr'tnaiii 

bra tbranin 

jiateroii, patron patriuni. 

Loc. 

pitrlslm 

briitareshva 

patrasi 

patribus. 

ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN M 

x*.SCULINE, 

ending in rl 



SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

data 

data 

dbter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

datarem 

do Lera 

dat or cm. 

Inst. 

dfitra 

diithra 

doteri 

datore. 

Dat. 

diltre 

dat lire 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

dat us 

datbrad 

dotrri 

datore. 

Gen. 

dat us 

diithro 

doleros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

datari 

datbri ? 

doteri 

datore. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. 

datiiras 

da taro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

datrin 

datbreus ? 

doieras 

datores. 

Inst. 

datribliis 

. 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

diitribliyas 

. 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

dfitribhyas 

. 

dotC'rsi 

datoribus 

Gen. 

datrinam 

diltliraum 

doterou 

datorum. 

Loc. 

diitrishu 


dotersi 

datorihiH, 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, “ supporting.” 

SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek, 

Latin. 

Nom. 

bharan 

barans 

phcroii 

fereiis. 

Acc. 

bharantam 

barentem 

pherontd. 

ferentem 

Inst, 

bliaratii 

barcnta 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bliarato 

bar^nte 

jiheronti 

fereiiti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

bar an tad 

pheronti 

fei’eute. 

Gkn. 

bliaratas 

barento 

jiherontos 

I’ereiitis. 

Loc. 

bliarati 

barcnti 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

barans 

pheron 

fereiis. 




NEUTER 

NOUNS. 




Dana, “ 

a gift.” 




singular. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

dilnani 

diitem 

doron 

donum. 

Acc. 

dan am 

diitein 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

dilnena 

data 

doro 

dono. 

Dat. 

diinaya 

datiii 

dord 

dono. 

Abl. 

diiniit 

datiid 

doro 

dono. 

Gkn. 

dilnasya 

diir.ahe 

doron 

duiii. 

Loc. 

diine 

diito 

doro 

dono. • 

Voc. 

dana 

data 

doron 

don um. 



Neuter Noun endin 

g with a consonant. 




Nainan, “ 

a name.” 




SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

nama 

nama 

dndma 

nomen. 

Acc. 

nama 

nama 

ondma 

nomen. 

Inst. 

nanina 

naindna 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat- 

namne 

nilmaine 

onomati 

nomini. 

Abl. 

Damn as 

narnanad 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

namnas 

nainano 

onomatos 

noiriinia. 

Loc. 

namni 

namami 

onomati 

nomimnise 

Voc. 

no man 

naman 

onoma. 

enomn. 
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rLUKAT.. 



Sansknf, 

Zend. 

(Jreck. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

iiiLmiliii 

imtiuiiia 

ononiata 

nomina. 

Acc. 

nfiniani 

namana 

onomata 

nomina. 

Inst. 

niiinabhis 

namabis 

onomasi 

nomiiiibus. 

Dat. 

A im. 

iiamabhyas, 1 
naniabliyns J 

niimabyo 

J onomasi 

1 onomasi 

nominibus. 

nominibus. 

Gkn. 

nainnam 

iiainatianm 

onomatoii 

nominum. 

Loc. 

nainasu 

n am all V a 

onomasi 

nomiiiibus. 


Tlie forms of conjugatiii^ \erbs in Sanskrit and Greek have 
a remarkal»](^ resemhlancc^, particularly in those Greek vtu'hs in 
7a/, in wliich rediijdi cation of tlie consonant of the root takes 
place in the present/ and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as 
Sanskrit has the augment in c=:d in the imperfect and aorist, 
and lh(‘ rc^du plication of tin? consonant in the ])erfect. The 
most striking instance of resend )Ia.nce is, perhaps, the root dd 
or do ‘to give;’ wliicli 1 subjoin togetlier with several otlier 
examples; adding occasionally the Latin forms and the Zend 
also, where tiu‘y are easily accessible, 

THE VEKIi to f/ivc. 

Trcsont tense. 


.Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

r (laiiilmi 

dadhruni 

diildmi 

do 

Sing. J dadasi 

dadlialii 

didos 

das 

Mladfiti 

dadluiiti 

diddsi 

dat 

r dadvas 

, . 

. 


lIuAL -j datlhas 

. 

diiJotoii 


IdaUas 

. 

ditlotoii 


r dad mas 

dad(5maln 

tlidomen 

damns. 

TnuRAL -! dattlia 

. 

diilote 

datis 

cdadati 

dadJSuti 

didousi 

dant. 


Imperfect. 


r adadam 

. 

cdiddn 

dabam. 

Sing. i adadas 

. 

edidds 

dabas. 

1 adadat 

. 

edidd 

dabat. 
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Sanskrit. Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

j-adadva 


, 

Dual -[ adattani 

edidoton 


t adattani 

ediiloten 


radadma 

edidomen 

dabamus. 

Tlural 4 adatta 

edidute 

diibatis. 

t adadus 

edidosan 

dabunt. 

Third Preterite. 


radii in 

eddii 


Sing. 4 adds 

edos 


ladat 

edd 


r ndava 



Dual 4 addtam 

cdotoii 


1 adritdm 

cdotcii 


r addnui 

odonicii 


Plural 4 adata 

edote 


tydus 

edosan 


lleduplicatod Preterite. 


.Sanskrit 

Gt eek. 

L.itin. 

r dadau 

deddka 

dedi. 

Sjn(j. 4 daditlia 

deddkas 

dedihti. 

t dadau 

deddke 

dedit. 

rdudiva 



Dual 4 d ad at h us 

deddkaton 


tdadatua 

deddkaten 


j diidiina 

dcddkaiucii 

dediums. 

Plural 4 dada 

deddkate 

dedistis. 

t-dadus 

dcdokasl 

dcdcrunt. 


The suhjuiictive o,n(l ])recative hioikIs of tlic Sanskrit also 
answer nearly to llie optatives of the present ainj aorist in 
Greek: tliiis^ 

Subjunctive. 


SIMOI'LMl. 

Sanskrit. Crook. 

duilyani diduicn. 

dfidjils didoics. 

diidjtlt didoic. 


PLUJeVL. 


Stinskrit. 

diidjriuiu 

dud3;jlta 

dudyurf 


CJiook 

didoiOinen, 
didoic to. 
didoiesan. 
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Precativc. 

SlNCtTLAU. 

S.-viiskrit. Creek, 

dcyfisarn (loi(~n. 

(Icyiis 4loir*s. 

(leyTit (loio, &c, 

Tliero is also a rosem])lancc in the Greek future (l6s(\ ^‘1 will 
<j^ive,” aud tlu^ future particle doson, to the Sanskrit (Jdsjjdnil 
and ddsfjdif; and a perfect identity in the Latin ^naamd, dafant, 
with the Sanskrit iidinitive dd-ftan. The affinity between the 
Sanskrit form ddfrl, “a [;'iver,” or “ oiui wlio will ^ive,” (wliich 
makes ddtdras in the plural,) and the Latin future particle 
dai liras, is also striking. 


THE VEint to jdoC(\ 
Present T’ensc. 


Sau^lvi it 

t.roek. 

r (liulbruni 

titlieini. 

1 datlhrisi 

titl.es. 

Idadhfiti 

titbe^i. 

r (ladlivas 

. 

1 dliattlias 

tltlieton. 

1 (ihattas 

litbetoii. 

pd:i(lhmas 

titbeinen. 

1 (Ibatfha 

titliete. 

1 (ladbati 

titbeisi. 


Tniporfoct. 



/- adadbam 

ctitben. 

SlNO. 

-1 adadbas 

etitbes. 


1 adadbut 

etitbe. 


r adadbwa 


Dual 

adbattam 

ctitboion. 


1 adbattilin 

etitbeten. 


i-adadbma 

ctitbcinen. 

PliUR. 

J adbatta 

ctitlietc. 


1 adadbus 

etitbesan. 
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Third Preterite. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

r adham 

ethen. 

SiKG. i adhfis 

ethes. 

1 adbat 

ctlio. 

r adhava 

. 

Dual '{ adhiltam 

cthoton. 

1 adhatam 

ctheten. 

r adhama 

ctlicmen. 

Plur. -| adhata 

ctliefe. 

1 adhus 

othesan. 


THE VEKB to spread, 
Prcs’cnt Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

L.itm. 1 

r strinomi 

strdnnurni 

stcriio. 

Sing. < strinoslii 

strdnims 

siernis. 

1 strindti 

stiuanusl 

sternit. 

r strinuvas 

. 

. 

Dual i strinuthas 

strdiinutoii 

. 

^ strinatas 

stroniuiton 

. 

r strimunias 

stroiinuinen 

sternimus. 

Plue. i strinutha 

stronnutc 

sternitis. 

1 strinvanti 

strdnniisi 

steriiunt. 


Imperfect. 


r astrinavam 

estronnun 

stenieham. 

SiNO. "I astrinds 

estronnus 

steniobas. 

1 astrindt 

estronnu 

sternebat. 

r astrinuva 

. 

. 

Dual 4 astrinutara 

estronnu ton 

. 

1 astrinutaiii 

estronnuten 

• 

r astrinuma 

cstronnumen 

sternebamus 

Plur. ■! astrlnuta 

estronnute 

sternebatis. 

* nstrinvfl.n 

eslronniistin 

stonicbnnt. 
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THE VERB to creep. 

Present Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

r sarpfiini 

herpo 

serpo. 

Sing. < sarpasi 

herpeis 

serpis. 

Isarpati 

herpei 

serpit. 

r sarptivas 

• 

- 

Dual.-! sarpatlias 

licrpcton 

. 

t sarpatas 

herpeton 

. 

f sarparnas 

lierpoinen 

serpiinns. 

Plub. ■! sarpatha 

lierpete 

sorpitia. 

'^sarpanti 

lierpousi 

serpunt. 



Iini)crfect- 


f asarpam 

heirpon 

scrpebani. 

Sing, i asarpas 

heirpos 

serjiebas. 

1 aa.'irpat 

heirpe 

serpebat. 

r asarpiiva 

• 

. 

Dual-! asavpaiara 

heir pet on 

. 

u asar j)atrim 

heir{)eteii 

. 

r asarpama 

heirpoinen 

serpebanius 

Plub. -j asarpata 

heirpetc 

serpebatis. 

t asarpan 

heirpon 

serpcbaiit. 

Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 

p sarpeyam 

hcrpoiini 

serpera. 

Sing. J sarpGs 

lierpois 

serpes. 

V sarpet 

herpoi 

serpet. 

r sarpema 

hcriioimcn 

serpemus. 

Flue. < sarpeta 

herpoite 

serpetis. 

1 sarpeyus 

lierpoien 

serpent. 



Perfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

sasarpa 

heirpa 

serpsi. 
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Participles. 




SINGUT4AR. 



Sanskrit. 

Oret*k. 

L-itin. 

Nom. 

sarpaii 

herpdn 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

herponta 

serpen tcm. 

Dat. 

sarpate 

hcrponti 

serpenti. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. 

sarpaiitas 

herpontcs 

serpcntes. 

J>AT. 

sar])adbbyas herpousi 

serpeniibus. 




TTIE 

VERB to he. 





Present. 



Sanskrit. 

Zeiul. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


r as ini 

alind 

esmi 

sum. 

Sing. 

asi 

alii 

eis, cssi 

os. 


t asti 

asti 

csti 

est. 

1 

rswas 


. 

♦ 

Dual, h 

! stbas 

. 

, eston 

. 


1 stas 

. 

. eston 

. 


r smas 

hinahi osincn 

sumus 

Plural - 

j stha 

sta 

este 

estis. 


1 santi 

henti. 

eisi 

sunt. 




Imperative. 


Sing. 

astu 


. csto 

csto. 

Plural 

santu 


estosan 

sunto. 




Imperfect. 



# asam 


en 

cram. 

Sing. 

1 asis 


es 

eras. 


1 fisit 


en 

erat. 


r aswa 


. 

• 

Dual 

i astam 


eton 

• 


t astilm 


eten 

• 


r asma 


emen 

eramus. 

Pj.URAL 

4 fistha 


ete 

eratis 


1 usan 


esan 

crant. 
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THE VERB to stand. 

Present. 

Sanskrit Z<>n<]. Greek, 

rtislithanii histaini histemi 

Sl^G. -! tislithasi histaln histes 

^ tishtliatl histaii histusi 

{ tishtluTaias histamahi liistamen 

tishthatha IiLstatha histate 

tishtlianti hisir-nti histusi 

TIIE VERB to show or sa^. 

Preterite. 

Sai^sknt. Greek. Latin 

{ adiksbam edeixa dixi. 

adikshas edeixas dixistis. 

adiksliat edeixe dixit, 

r adiksaliiinia edeixamcn diximus. 

Plural J adikshata edeixate dixistis. 

tadiksliaii edeixan dixerunt. 


The following are additional examples of similarity of form 
in the past tenses, comhined in most cases with identity of 


sense. 

Sansktit. 

Greek. 

l.atin 

ICnglisb. 


avaksliit 


vexit 

he carried. 


aksbipsi [I threw] . 

soripsi 

I wrote. 


apaptam 

cpipion 


T fell. 


apatam 

cpesoii 


. I fell. 


astbam 

eston 


1 stood. 

The subjoined instances exhibit the similarityin the formation 
of the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and Greek, 


SANSKRIT. 



ORBTCK. 

Root. 

Perfect. 

Kngljsh. 

Present. 

Perfect. English. 

lip 

lilcpa 

I anointed 

leipu 

leloipa 1 left. 

^ak 

^asilka 

I was able 

tlcrko 

dedork a I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

tutopa ] 
tutopha J 

I injured 

tuptS 

tetupba I struck. 

tap 

tatapa 

I heated 

tbapto 

(from tapho.) 

tetapha I burle<]. 


s 


Lat^n . 

sto. 

Stas. 

stat. 

stanius. 

statis. 

stant. 
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I add some examples of conformity between tbe Sanskrit 
infinitive and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

stbatum 

statuin 

to stand. 

janituin 

genitum 

to beget. 

anktuin 

unctum 

to anoint. 

ctura 

ituiii 

to go. 

■V ami turn 

vomitum 

to vomit. 

swanitum 

soiiitum 

to sound. 

jniitum 

notum 

to know. 

startum 

stratum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

j unctum 

to join. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to creep. 


peshtum pistuin to pound. 

The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the 
signification, is found in (rretik and T^atin : thus we have gi- 
gnosrd, (Crreek,) and nose<t, (Latin,) answering io j I jndsdrfd, ‘^I 
desire to know;” and again, Quhnnedxd and [^re~\mui'iscor, 
answering to nihit'iLd.sdtnl, ‘‘I desire to rennmiber.” 

Again, Greek words like ({aiihdlo, paiphassoy 

phiiplemi, ph)ipre)nu though without the meaning, have 
tin) form of Sanskrit intensives, like hohhrf^ hmnhhntm. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the Sanskrit and the (Tre^dv. Some of tlie 
participles of the active voice liave been already given. The 
following are some otluT speciiriens. 


PEllFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit, 

masc. fern. ncxiter. tnasc. fcm. neuter. 

tetupbds tetuphuia tetuphos. | tutupivan tutupusbi tutupivat. 

PASSIVE PARTICIPLES, 

Present. Future, 

diyatnanas didomenos. | dasyamanas dosomenos. 

Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in nian correspond to 
the I^tin in men: thus we have 8fhdm an ^ stamen ; stanman 
:=:8tra7nen. Nominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin: thus the Sanskrit ariiramy netramy srotramy 
gdiramy vaktramy khanitramy vdditmmy correspond in form 
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to the Greek niptron, plectroii,^ lektnnt^ phereiron, hitron, 
arotron^ and the Latin mulctrum^ spectrmv, aratruni. 

The nominal form in nas^ is common to (Ireek and Sanskrit : 
thus, the hi(pno8, (sleep,) of the one answers to the srapnas 
of the other. 


Passive past participles in 

ta are common 

to Sanskrit with 

the other languages : thus, 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

fireck. 

Latin. 

jnatas 

gnotos 

(g)lK>tUS. 

ajiiiitas 

agiiotos 

ignotus. 

dattas da to 

dolos 

dillus. 

yuktas 

zeuktos 

junctus. 

labdhas 

li^ptos 

• 

Compare also bhdf/nas in i 

Sanskrit, witli stufpios, terpnos, in 

Greek. 

Abstract or other subshmtives in td, idt. 

ies^ tas, are also 

found in tliem all : thus. 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

Oreek. 

I.atin. 

nava-ta amer^tiit 

noo-tos 

novi-tas. 

sama-ta uparatat 

homo-tcs 

facili-tas 

lagbu-ta ‘ astatat 

pltttu-tcs 

lev i- tas. 

Forms in its occur both in 

Sanskrit and Greek : thus. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 


ma-ti.s 

mo-tis. 


Iriptis 

terpsis. 


patis 

posis. 



Instances of adjectives similarly 

formed : 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

malinas 

pedinos 

niarlnus. 

kulinas 

skotciiios 

ferlnus- 

divyas 

hrdios 

egregius. 

pitryas 

patrios 

patriua. 

yasasyas 

thaumasios 

ccnsorius. 

Forms in las and ras 



S<an6kril. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

chaplilas 

eikclos 

tremulus. 

taralas 

trapelos 

stridulus. 
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Forms in ras : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

Latin. 

madlmras 

phobcros. 


subhras 

psuchros 

gnarus. 

bhadras 

lamproa 

purus. 

FeTuinine nouns arc also similarly formed, as follows : 

Sanskrit. 

f I rock. 

T/itin. 

iiidrani 

tlieaina 

niatrona. 

varunani 

lukuina 

patron a. 

riKlrfiiii 

despoina. 


Abstract nouns are 

also funned in 

Greek, as in Sanskrit, by 

cbaniLifing the vowel 

of the root: thus, from the roots blridy 

liindh, and I'tihh, art 

* formed tlie nouns hhcala^ Jrrodha, and 

lohha; and so in Greek we have 

frcymos^ 2>h<»h()s^ irol'Jfos, 

from ireino, phchoniai 

, ncmio, and 

We have examples 

of nouns in Latin and (iret'k reseird)ling 

Sanskrit nouns in tjd, 

such as these: 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

madhuryam 

mondacium 

tliot>pro])ion. 

iifiipiinyaTn 

prliifipiuin 

nionotnacliion. 

Simple radicals are 

used in all thr 

Vi) languages at the end of 

com]K)und nouns and 

adj€*(*tives: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

dharmn-vid 

pi^tiotrips 

artifex. 

iietra-musli 

prosphux 

index. 

brahma-dwisb 

bouplOx 

print^cps. 

Tlie use of eu and cl as in Greek, 

corre sponds to that of sii 

and (las in Sanskrit : 

thus. 


Sanskrit* 


Greek. 

sukaras 


euphoros. 

sulabhas 


oiitrojdios. 

dustaras 


dustropos. 

dussaliaa 


dusphoros. 

The following are instances of the 

employment of a, an, or 

hi privative, in the tl 

iree languages : 


.Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ajnata 

ngnotos 

ignotus. 


an-isbthas an-osios, ineffabilis. 
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The subjoined adjectives ai-e similarly formed in Sanskrit and 
Latin from adverbs of time : 



Sanskrit. 


I. atm. 


hyastanas 


liestcrnus. 


swastanas 


crastinus. 


sfiyantaiias 


vespcrtinus. 


sanatanas 


scmpiterims. 

The use ' 

of various sorts of compjound words is common to 

Sanskrit with Greek and J 

^atin. Thus we have. 

Sau&knt. 

(ireck. 

Latin. 

English. 

trirutram 

trinuction 

Irinoctium 

a period of three nights. 

swapnakaras 

hupnoidioros 

somnifor 

bringing sleep. 

sadfibhramas 

aei pianos. 


always wandering. 

ariiidamas 

jj)podamos 


foe-, steed-subduing. 

devadattas 

tlieodotos 

. 

god-given. 

iiiahanialis 

inegaloinetis 

magnanimus 

high-souled. 

bh arid lianas 

polucbrusos 

. 

very rieh. 

bahuinurttis 

pulumorphos 

multiformis 

multiform. 

chatuslipad 

tetrapous 

quadrupes 

four-footed. 

sarupas 

sum morph os 

conformis 

of the same form. 

Forms in 

o/n/, nouns and adjectives: 



Sanskiit. 


Greek. 


darpanain 


drejianou. 


vahanani 


organon. 


sobhanas 


Likanos. 

Forms in 

ahi or lha : 



Sanskrit 


Gret'k. 

l.atin. 

niiyakai 

s poleinikos 

medicus. 

dharmikas rhetorikos 

bellieus. 

Forms in 

ant: 




Sanskrit. 


Gieek, 


dhanaviin 


tlolocis. 


dhaiiavantam 


doloenta. 

Sanskrit 

nouns eliding 

in as*, corresponding to Greek and 

Latin nouns of the 3rd declension : 


Snn&knt. 

Gri t*k. 

Latin. 

ay as 


pscudus 

foedus. 

yasas 

medos 

pcelus. 

apas 


kedos 

opus. 
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In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees 
are formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, how- 
ever, two forms, like Sanskrit ; the Latin only one. 

Sanskrit. Zend, 

bhadra husko 

bhadra-tara husko- tara 

bliadra-taina Spcntotania, 
swadus 
swadijan 
swadishthas 

In Greek and Latin, 
with prepositions. 

Sanskrit, 
apa-gachhati 
san-gachhati 
upa-dadhati 
pari-bhramyati 
pra-sarpati 

111 Latin, as m Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns 
or adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Latin, 

parikhikaroti significat. 

krishnikaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin, adjectives agree in gender and number 

with the noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

Nom. Sin. swadus swilpnas hedus hupnos suavis somnus sweet sleep. 
Acc. Sin. swadum swapiiJlm hedun hupnon suavem somnum sweet sleep. 
Kom. Plu. swadavas swapniis hedues hupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 
Kom. Sin. iiiivo data neos doter novus dator new giver. 

Acc. Sin. navam dataram neon doiera novum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and 
inflections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the 
Latin, (viewed in contrast wdth the almost tohil want of simila- 
rity between the Sanskrit and other tongues, e* g, the Arabic,) 
that there is a close affinity between the various members of the 


English. 

1 different mcan- 
J ings. 

sweet, 
sweeter, 
suavissimus sweetest, 

as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded 


Greek. 

kleinos 

klcino-tcros 

kleino-tatos 

hedus 

hedion 

hedistos 


Latin. 

longus 
long-ior 
longis-simus 
suavis 
suavior 


Greek. 

ip-erkhetai 

lun-erkhetai 

mpo-tithesi 

^eri-erkhetai 


Latin. 

abs-cedo. 

con-venit. 

sup-ponit. 

circu-it. 

pro-cedit. 
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former group of languages ; and that in fact, they are all de- 
scended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have 
been seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and 
the Latin is disproved by the fact that, (while a portion of the 
words in these languages are identical with, or akin to each 
other,) the great majority of their words are different. If these 
languages had in reality had a common origin, their vocabularies 
must, it may be urged, have been entirely homogeneous, i, e. must 
have consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case 
with the Bengali, tlie Hindi, and the Mahratti, which are con- 
fessedly kindred dialects. To this I reply, First, that even a small 
proportion of common words, combined with great similarity in 
point of structure and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the 
common derivation of any two languages from one original stem, 
provided it can be shown (as it assuredly can in the case under con- 
sideration) that neither the words northe inflections liave been bor- 
rowed by the one language from the other. For how could the 
common possession l)y tliese two supposed languages, of even a 
small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? This community 
of words could not be accidental ; for had there been anything of 
accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have discovered 
the same casual resemblances between oilier languages — between 
Sanskrit and Arabic for inshmce, or between Greek and Arabic 
— as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek ; whereas in point of 
fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regaanl to the large majority 
of the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits 
of an easy explanation. The speech of different branches of 
every gi*eat race of men, has (as I have already in part shown 
in p. 42.) an inevitable tendency, aiising from a great variety of 
causes, to diverge more and more from the original type. This 
tendency is visible even in India itself, among men of the same 
branch of the Arian family. The vocabulary of the Vedas is 
very different from that of the later Sanskrit writings. Many 
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words which are common in the former have been entirely dis- 
used in later times, wliile new words unknown in the Vedas, 
have been introduced. If the Nighaiitu he compared with the 
Amara-koslia, (which may be supposed to contjun the words in 
most i^eneral use in later Sanskrit,) many nouns will be found in 
the former, whicli are wanting in the latter, as well as in all 
other more recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as 
tncl^ *much;’ ‘^offspring;’ apas, ‘work;’ cpful and jmd^ 

‘ earth kef as, ‘ knowledge dkeaipas, ‘ wise iahma, ^offspring;’ 
t^c. ; which occur in the Nighantu, but will be sought for in vain 
in the Amara-kosha. In fact, many of the words in the Ni- 
ghantu owe their insertion in that vocal julary entirely to the hict, 
that they had become obsolete in later times. Again, any one who 
is familiar with the different modern vernaculars of India, must 
be aware how much they differ from each other, not only in their 
grammatical forms, but also, frequonf<ly, in the words themselves 
which arc employed by preference in each to denote any particular 
objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 8. 56.), all these dia- 
lects must at one time have issued from one and the same parent 
form of speech. Ihit if such a divergc'iice as this has actually taken 
place hi dialects spoken by the different branches of onepeophi, 
living in the same country , under nearly the same influences of soil 
mid climate, and professing the same religion ; must not a much 
wider divergence have of nect;ssity arisen between the languages 
of tribes sei)arated for thousands of years, and living in regions 
hxr apart from each other, under different physical conditions, and 
subject to the modifying action of different social, political, and 
religious institutions ? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more 
nations which have sprung from one common stock have, as I 
have already intimated, an inevitable tendency to become wider 
and more marked; so that, two dialects derived from the same 
original form ol speech, though they at first differed but little 
from each other, will thus almost necessarily become more and 
more dissimilar from each other, the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 
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Peculiar circumstances, sucli as constant intercourse, and the 
possession of a c^mmo^l religion and a common literature, may, 
indeed, for a period of greater or le.ss duration avert such a 
gradual divergence in language between two separate nations. 
This state of things is at present actually exempli lied in the case 
of England and America. But these two nations have only 
l)ecome se[)arated from each other for a comparatively short 
period ; and it would be difficult to j)j’edict how lung their 
identity of language ]nay continue. So powerful, however, are 
the causes Avhich operate in tins case to maintain an absolute 
community of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in 
America of some new words, and a considerable number of 
phrases unknown in h^ngland) tlie two nations will, in all like- 
lihood, continue to employ the same dialect for many ages to 
come. This result will, however, more probably arise from the 
English language undergoing a j)arallel alteration in both coun- 
tries, than from its continuing entirely unchanged in either. 

But we must l)e careful not to undernite tlie extent of the 
fundamental affijiity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, the Latin, and the otluir western languages of ihe 
same family. Even a cursory examination of such works as 
Piofessor Benfey’s Greek-Badical-Lexicon,” is sufficient to 
show tluat thtise coincideuces are nune numerous than might at 
first siglit have been supposed, and that it is only an insufficient 
study of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review wljich prevents our perceiving 
that- a consideral)le, though probably undeterminable, proportion 
of tijeir vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the 
original affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their 
ancient derivation from one parent stock are proved ; which is 
this, that it is precisely those words and forms which are the most 
primitive, the most fundamental, and the most essential parts of 


Griccbischcs Wurzcl Lc.\icon: 2 vols. Berlin, 1639 and 1842. 
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each language whicli they have in common. I mean, Flrat^ those 
words which express the natural relations of father, mother, &c., 
and kindred generally; Secondly ^ the pronouns ; Thirdly^ the 
words expressing number, and Fourthly ^ the forms of inflection. 
Thus, the words which ^Sanskrit has in common with liatin, Greek, 
and the other members of theTndo-Germanic stock are those which 
would be in use in tlie earliest stages of society, when men were 
simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had few 
wants, few arts, little know! edge, no sciences, no philosophy, and no 
complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
Germanic stock had departed in different directions, from their 
primeval abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they 
became in the course of time moi*e and more different from each 
other in their religions, in their manners and customs, and in all 
their modes of life. The climates under which they lived were 
different; some settling within the torrid zone, while others 
migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. The aspects of 
nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different regions, some 
of them being level and fertile, others mounbxinous and unpro- 
ductive ; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others 
at a distance iidand. The natural productions of these different 
tracts, too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were 
tenanted. Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and 
the sugar cane, and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the 
lion, and the t iger, while in others, these plants and animals were 
not indigenous. In consequence of all these local influences, 
the temperaments and habits of the men of different nations 
became exceedingly diversified. In level and fertile countries with 
hot climates, men became less active find energetic, owing to the 
relaxing effects of the heat, and the diminished necessity for 
labour ; while the frames of those who settled in colder countries 
were both braced by the greater severity of tlie climate, and by 
the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence from the 
less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea, naturally 
became addicted to maritime piusuits, from which those living 
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inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political insti- 
tutions were established. In some countries the active energies 
of the people were fostered by the existence of free forms of 
government: in others, tlie feeling of independence, perhaps 
originally feeble, was a]togeth€)r crushed by despotism ; while, on 
the other hand, the thoughtful tendencies whicli were native to 
the racfj, found their full scoj)e in scientific pursuits, or in philoso- 
phical and religious contemplation. With these great and mani- 
fold changes in all the conditions of life, corresponding alterations 
in language, intended to express new objects and new ideas, would 
be necessarily introduced, which became more and more exten- 
sive and decided as centuries rolled The different stages of 

this process which 1 have been describing, are more or less dis- 
tinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these 
languages, the Zend (or language of tfie Zend Avesta) is that 
which had been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space 
of time, and subjected to the action of the smallest modif 3 dng 
influences, at the period when it took the form in which the most 
ancient of the extEint Zoroastrian writings are composed ; and 
accordingly, it has a far closer resemblance to the Sanskrit 
than either the Greek or the Ijatin. This will ]je made clear 
by the evidence which I shall hereafter adduce. The Greek and 
Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated from 
the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of tijrie, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embo- 
died in the oldest compositions which have descended to us ; and 
they accordingly differ from the 8aiiskj*it, in most respects, 
much more widely than the Zend does. 

The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due 
“to alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of tinie, and also to the in- 
cessant efforts (so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to 
follow step by step the gradual developments of the several nationalities/* — 
Pictet, “ Origin es Indo-Europcennes, ou les Ary as Primitifs,** p. 5. See Ap- 
pendix, Note A. 
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1 conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that 
the differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Grreek, and 
the Latin languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford 
no reason for doul:>ting that they had, at an earlier j^eriod, a much 
more intimate connection, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, })erha])s be raised by some 
person looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It 
is quite true, he may urge, that an affinity exists between the 
Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the J^atiri ; but this quite tallies 
with what our Sastras record (Manu x. 43. 44 ; Vishnu-purana, iv. 
3., p. 375 of Wilson’s translation) ‘b tLat the Yavanas (Greeks), 
Pah lavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were originally Kshatriya 
tribes, who became degraded by their separation from Brahmans 
and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also (juite clear from 
the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere 
Prakrit or Apabhransa dialects, derived from Sanskrit. Your 
hypothesis of these languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being 
derived from some earlier form of speech now no longer extant, 
is quite gratuitous ; for, what the heretical Baiiddhas falsely say 
of their Apabhransa, which they call Pali, is literally true of Sans- 
krit, the language of the gods, that it is that primeval and eternal 
form of speech from which all others arc derived. 

To this I rex>ly that, even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be 
shown, on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be 
derived from it, it would still be (piite impossible for the objector 
to prove on the same ground, that Sanskrit was the parent of all 
the languages which are s23oken by all the tribes which have 
inhabited India or the adjacent countries. Arabic, as has been 
shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, and has scarcely any per- 
ceivable affinity with it of any kind. And the same is the case 
with the languages current in the south of India, the Tamil, the 
Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalirn (the tongues spoken by 

See Part First of this Work, p. 177. 

** Sec IMahubbashyji, as quoted above, p. 170. 
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tlie inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, &c.) For Maim 
himself (as we have already seen p. 160), makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which 
shows that forms of speech of a non-Ariaii L e, non -Sanskrit 
character were spoken by part of the population. So that the 
point which the objector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, 
viz., that the Arian-Indians are the original progenitors of all the 
surrounding nations, and their language, Sanskrit, the parent of 
all other languages, could never be proved. It cannot be ad- 
mitted, however, as L luive already remarked, that Grreek and 
Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is no proof of this 
theory, and all probability is against it. The whole grammatical 
character of Greek and Latin is that of independoiit languages; 
and any one who will compare their structure and composition 
with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to ])e 
derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of 
the two eases. 

First. — Tlw, (/r (17) imailcal forms of the Prakrits (as we have 
already seen, p. 81 ), have evidcmtly resulted from a disintegration 
or simplification of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus the Sanskrit 
words mnlia^ (jnpfa, sntrdy 77mjy/u, aviha^ ,<reshtha^ drishii^ 
2 Jushpa^ dalxsli hpr, 7imd1iy<t, sahja, i nslt ahn, layhu^ sddh)i, S(ddu7, 
are in Prakrit softened down into 7nuil<tf gutfa, suffa, 7nagga^ 
atfhaySei}fliafd ’djfhl^p>n%q)lui^duhldt7^ 7najjlta^8uc]tvha^ funhlm, 
UihUy sdhUy and sahd. The further back we trace the Prakrit 
forms, the more nearly do they resemble the Sanskrit, till they 
are found to be almost identical; while the more modern the gram- 
matical forms are w^hich the ITakriis have taken, the more widely 
do they diverge from their Sanskrit prototypes. The case is 
quite different with the Latin and Greek. A few instances 
may, no doubt, be discovered where the modes in which the 
Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit correspond in some 
degree to those changes of softening or simplification which the 

** There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications 
of the Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word Uthl^ or isthiyfi. 
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Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the Latin 
word humnSy the ground,” differs from tlie Sanskrit bhumi 
in the same way that the Prakrit sahd differs from the Sanskrit 
sahltd ; the Greek dolihhos “ long,” varies from the Sanskrit 
dirfjlm somewhat in the same manner as the Prakrit siri or 
liirly vary from the Sanskrit srl fmdhrl ; and the Greek hup7W8 
sleep,” appears to simplify the Sanskrit svapna, by much the 
same process as that by which the Prakrit reduces the Sanskrit 
sthdna place,” to thdaa, Put the few instances which can be 
adduced, are quite insufficient to prove that even in these cases 
the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from the Sanskrit.*^ 
They may with quite equal probability have been derived from 

“ woman the change is a simplification, as one or more consonants 
are thrown out, and the vowel i is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But 
the great majority of Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant 
are modified in Prakrit, not hy prefixing a vowel, but either by rejecting one 
of the members of the compound consonant, or by interposing a vowel 
between them. Thus the Sanskrit becomes in Prakrit becomes 

thala^ shandha becaimes handful^ sprU becomes phimSy hshun/d becomes kiiamd^ 
sndna becomes nhdna^ sneha becomes saneha^ mldna becomes maldna. 

It may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as 
all Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the 
same manner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt 
the Latin in the same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above 
(p. 155) that the Indian Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same 
way as the Italian corrupted Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and 
Greek, and Latin, may have modified Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, 
as French and Spanish modified Latin. To this I reply that in the case of 
all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, and Spanish, it can be 
shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were either entirely or 
in part descended from the Romans ; or that, at least, they received their 
language from the Romans who conquered and colonised their respective 
countries ; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Romans were 
descended from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from 
Hindusthun. (2.) In the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well 
as in that of the Italian, the exact process and the very steps can be pointed 
out by which they changed the forms of the Latin words ; but it cannot be 
shown, in regard to the Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way cor- 
ruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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an earlier language from wliicli the Sanskrit is also drawn. 
There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having re- 
sulted from any modification of the Sanskrit : for, while many 
of their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, 
they are at the same time, for the most part, equally orlylual 
with those of that language ; and many of them are so different 
from the Sanskrit, and so peculiar, that they could not be de- 
duced from it according to any laws of mutation recognized by 
philologists. The Greek and Latin forms can, therefore, only 
be derived from another and anterior source, from which the 
Sanskrit forms also, as wfill as they, luave flowed. It is, further, 
the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, 
wliich are more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; 
and represent more exactly the original forms of the sup- 
posed parent language. For instance, the Latin has pre- 
served the nominative of the present iiarticiple ending in 
enSy such as ferens, (carrying), while Sanskrit has only the 
form in hkarat for example, which seems to have been origi- 
nally bharaiii^ or bharanV^^ The same is the case with various 
roots, nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have 
lost the original form of the word, while it has been preserved in 
Greek or Tjatin, or both. Thus the Sanskrit word fdra^ a star,” 
seems to have been originally stdra, a form which has been 
preserved in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin 
astrum, as well as in the Zend sidre^ and the Persian sitdrah. 
Again, it seems probable that the Sanskrit root bhanj, 
break,” may have been origiiiall}^ bhraiij^ with an ">*, which 
has been preserved in the Latin franyoy and the Greek 
regnmni or h'egnumi. And the Latin forms of the prepositions 
sub and super ^ (corresponding to the Greek Itupo and huper,) 
appear to be more ancient than the Sanskrit forms upa and 
uparL 

Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Trait6 de la forma- 
tion des mots dans la langue Grecqne, note l,pp. 68, 69. 
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Second : But the fact that the Grreek and Latin languages are 
ill their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further 
shown by the following considerations ; 

* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in 

the Dhatujirithas, or lists of ra<h*ca]s in the classical or modern 
Sanskrit, it will be found that many of tiiese verbal roots are 
compounded, or resolvable into simpler forms. But as those 
roots, notwithstanding tlieir composite character, are treated 
by the Indian grammarians as ultimate radicals, it is clear that 
those grammarians have forgotten the simpler forms from which 
the others have been derived. Of this remark the following 
roots are exem])lifications, viz. : rijaij, vl, pyush 

or vynshf prush, vel'sh^ and njithy which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi-i-anj^ ri + (((lliy p/i or vi-^ushy 

pra -\- ush^ va \'ox (ica-^ihshy ntf -^hl are yet treated 

by the Indian grammarians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The ^Sauskrit has not only undergone alterations such 
as tln^ above, but the modern language has actually lost some 
fuller forms of roots, which are still discoverable in the Vedic 
hymns. As an instance of this may be mentioned the root 
c/rahhy (see above, p. 228,) “ to seize,’’ which in the modern 
Sanskrit has become pral'vlihed into grab. Other instances 
are the Vedic dhurv^ and dlwri, as compared with the modern 
hvrl; and the Vedic Hundiu as compared with the modern 
sudh. The following Vedic roots are not to be found in 
modern Sanskrit at all, viz.^’' : 

I am indebted for the substance of the paragraphs marked with an aste- 
risk (*) to the kindness of Professor GoldstUcker, who is dissatisfied with 
the views propounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects 
the theory which has hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest 
forms are the oldest. Compare for the roots given in paragraph * (1.) 
Professor Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar,’* pp. 73, ff. 

On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also 
cite the Vedic forms ^cJiam (as compared with the modern cham) and ^chand 
(as compared with the modern chand)^ as given in Professor Benfey’s 
“ Complete Grammar,” p. 73. 
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&C. &C. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has 

lost some of the oldest verbal roots ; the same appears to be tlie 
case with the more ancient Vedic Sanskrit also, from which 
some primitive radicals had already disappeared. This ivS 
indicated by the circumstance that there exist certain Sanskrit 
nouns, which must have been derived from radicals wdiich in 
their verbal form arc not discoverable even in tlie Vedas. Thus 
from the existence of tlie word viradh, a shrub,” and 7//(ya- 
grodlia (a particular tree), may infer that there once existed 
a root rudhy ‘‘to grow,” which in this sense (for the modern 
Sanskrit has still in the sense of ^‘to stop,”) now survives 

only in its w^eak(med form In like manner it appears 

from the nouns dluvnus^ “a bowV’ imi-dJiaiia^ “liattle,” and 
'ul-^dJiana, “death,” that the root luni^ “to kill,” must once 
have existed in the stronger form = (Treek, 0av» 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both 

the modern and the Vedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced 
there ev(*u through tlieir preservatitiu in derivatives, may yet be 
recovered from oblivion liy the aid of tlie CJreek or Latin. 
Thus the Sanskrit /^n, “to ^;acrifice,” must have originally ex- 
isted in tlu'. stronger ftirin dhti, as we may infer from the 
Greek Ova); and in the same Avay the earliest form of the Sans- 
krit gull, “to hide,” was probably gudlty as the Greek ksvOo) 
would lead us to su]>pose. So too from the Greek forms 
vrfOcoy “ to spin,” and lick,” we may argue that tlie 

original Sanskrit forms of ncih and hik must liave lieen nadh 
and ligh.^^ Several forms of substantives and other words also 
can be shown, in which the Greek forms are stronger than the 

See Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Europeennes,” p. 145. 

So too the root duh “ to milk,” must have once been du^hy as improved 
not only by its passive participle dvgdhay but also by the Zend substantive 
dnghdhar and the Greek Ovyarupy “ daughter,” a word which most philolo- 

T 
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Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the Sanskrit hima^ winter,” ah% 
a serpent,” %a.9, yesterday,” we find in Greek the stronger 
forms s^c9 or 6<jiL9, xOes or 

From the facts detailed in tlio preceding paragraplis, which 
prove that compound roots have been taken by the Indian 
grammarians for simple ones, and that old forms have been 
modified or lost in the modern, or even in the \"edic, Sanskrit, it 
is clear that that language (especially in its modern form) can- 
not be ahvays regarded as a fixed stand.ard, according to which tlie 
originality of the T^atin and Greek foi’ms could be estimated. 
And the supposition that <any of the Greek or Latin words are 
borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process is satisfactorily 
disproved by the fact that various iiistaTicos have been adduced 
of the very opjjosite nature, where the GrecL and Latin forms, 
instc‘ad of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than 
tlje Sanskrit, are stronger or more corn])! ex. P\)r, wli ether or 


gists think, originally signified “ milker.” Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion 
that all the Sanskrit roots ending in h are weakened or prakritized from 
stronger forms. Thus he thinks gfih^ vrih, sprih, for instance, wore once 
gddkf vridhy sprulh, (compare spurddk), Dah, on the contrary, he con- 
ceives was once dadh, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana ; hut here 
we have also the noun niddgha^ which would lead us to infer a form dagh. 
Conversely wc sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
Into 7i, as in the case of the participle hita (^vi-hila, ni-hita^ &c.) from 
the root dhd^ “ to hold.” This weakening process commenced in Sanskrit has 
been perpetuated in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into hy as where the root Jmth “ to say” becomes hah. SeeVararuchi, 
ii. 27. 

I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit 
into Greek at a period comparatively modern ; such as KapiraaoQ from Aar- 
pdsay and others of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many 
Greek words can be shown to have been received into the Sanskrit astro- 
nomical literature within the last two thousand years, such as hdruy kendra, 
liptOy drikdnay anaphdy sunaphdy apoUimay panapharuy jdmitra, meshuramiy 
and rikphtty derived from the Greek wpa, Ktvrpovy XeTrm, ^eKavog, avatpriy 
(Tinmiprjy d7roK\i/ta, iTravatfiOpOy diap^TpoVy p.f(Tovpavrip.ay and Colebrooke 

Misc. Ess. ii. 526, flf ; Weber, Tnd. Stud. ii. 254. 
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not the existence of these stronger or more complex forms in 
(rreek and Latin proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, 
wliich have now disappeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralise 
the argument, — drawn from the presence of certain otlier stronger 
or more complex forms in Sanskrit than we encounter in the 
corresponding words in Greek and Latin, — that those languages 
are derived from Sanskrit : for, by 2)arity of reason, the pre- 
sence of some forms (which we have actually seen to exist) in 
Greek and Latin stronger or more coinj)lex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that 
these weaker Sanskrit forms were more corrui^cious of the Greek 
and Latin words. 

Third: — The Indian Ihakidts liave derived by far their 
largest stock of ^vords from the Sanskrit; the few which they 
contain that arc not Sanskrit, having been derived from the 
languages of the indigenous tribes who inhabited Northern India 
before the arrival of the Aryas. On the other hand, only a certain 
proportion, as we liave seen, of the words Avhich compose the 
vocabulary of the Greek and Lntin languages are common to 
them with the Sanskrit : the greater jiart of the words arc, 
if not different, at least, difficult t o identify as the same. Now, 
had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or even 
from the Vedic Sanskrit, the iminher of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much 
gi*eater. It is true that more may he said in favour of the 
hypothesis that the Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; hut 
there arc sufficient reasons for l^elieving that Zend is a sister 
and not a daughter of Sanskrit ; and consequently, that both 
have a common mother of a more primeval date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, 
are not derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown 
out of some older parent language,^® which was superseded by its 

“ An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pur- 
sued into the Arian tongues is that, notwithstanding the various alterations 
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daughters, and hecanie extinct, because it ceased to be employed 
as a spoken tongue, and because (as being the language of a very 
early stfige of society ) it has not been preserved in any literary 
records. To render this suiiposition conceivable, I may remark 
that the same fate, ---extinction — migljt have befallen the Sans- 
krit itself, and the i^atin, wlieii they, in lik(i manner, gave birtli 
to the various dialects which have superseded them as living 
and popular forms of speech, liad it not been tliat they flourished 
at periods of much more adva.nc(‘d civilisation than the unknown 
primeval language to which 1 have in ferred, and have hevn 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and 
sacred, of which th(W arc the vehicles. 

The primitiv(^ language to which I have just alluded is thus 
characterised by ]\1. Pictet, in the work above referred t,o, pp. 
1, 2: AVhile thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, 

that prolitic race was labouring to create for itscdf, as a powerful 
means of development, a language admirable by its rieliness, its 
force, its harmony, and tlie perfection of its forms; a langujige 
in which were s})ont«aneously reflected all its impressions, not 
merely its mild alfections and its simple admiration, but also its 
nascent aspirations toward a higher world ; a language abound- 
ing in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing within it, in germ, 

which they have imilergonc, tiiey all bear the clear impress of one common 
type, and arc coiise(|uently descended from one real, living, primeval lan- 
guage, which was complete in itself, and which was employed by a whole 
nation as its common organ of communication, d'his is not a mere hypo- 
thesis devised to cxjihiiii the relations by wh’ch those languages are con- 
nected with each other: it is a conclusion vihich forces itself irresistibly 
on our hebef, and which possesses ail tlie validity of the best established 
fact. When wc perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so 
marked, converging in all the details of their structure towards a common 
centre in which every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible 
to admit that that centre has never had any other than a purely imaginary 
existence, and that that marvellous agreement arises solely from an instinc- 
tive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men.” — A. Pictet, Origines Indo- 
Europeermes, p. 43. 
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all the future iiffliieuce both of the most sublime poetry and of 
the most profound reflection. At first one and homogeneous, 
that language, already perfected to a viay high degree, served as 
a common instrument of expression to this primitive pc'ople, as 
long as it contimu'd within the limits of its native country.” 

Sect, III. — That afjhiittf in langtia^e implfcs afjiiiibj in race : inodes in which 

a greater or less diversify of language and insfdatious would arise in different 

branches of the so no; stock: central Asia the birth-place of the Arijas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in tlie pr(‘ceding section 
iaive, I think, ])roved Inycmd a doubt that the Sanskrit language 
has a common origin with tin* Zend, the (iret*k, and the Latin; 
and that all tln^.se tongues have sjaung (like branches from one 
stem) out of th(; sann^ parent language, now extinct. Tliis con- 
clusion being established, it follows as a necessary corollary that 
th(^ Indians, the Persians, tlu^ (ireeks, and the Roiiians also, fiiat 
is, tlie nations who spoke the languages dei'ivt'd from that one 
common source, were themselves also descended from one and 
the same stock; i. c., tliat they had for their common ancestors 
the ancient peo[>le who spoke the extinct language to which I 
hav(^ referred. It must, therefore, be taken for an ostahlished 
fact tiiat the anccstoi*s of the Indians at one time lived together 
with the ancestors of the I^ersians, the (jrei'ks, and the Homans, 
in one country, as one nation. It is true that we have no histo- 

“The radical atfiiiitvof all the Arlan languages necessarily leads us,'* as 
we have seen, “ to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive 
language. . . . 

“Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further 
follows that all the Arian nations have issued from one single souice, 
though they may have become occasionally blended at a later period with 
gome foreign elements. Hence we ma}^ with certainty infer the existence, 
at a pre-historic period, of an Arian people, free, originally, from all foreign 
intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied those swarms of men 
which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature to have 
created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by phi^* 
lological science.”—rictet, pp. 5, G. 
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rical record of this primeval period ; but we are inevitably led 
to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such as I 
have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later his- 
tory. From the effects, we are entitled to reason back to the 
existence of a cause ade((iiate to their production. We have to 
explain the fact, that tliere liave been found in different regions 
of the world, lying far apart from e^ich other, various nations 
speaking languages wliicli evince ?in uriTnistakeable affinity to one 
another ; and there is no otlier mode of explaining this circum- 
stance but }>y supposing that these nations have radiated in dif- 
ferent directions from one central country which was their com- 
mon birthplace, and where their ancestors all employed one 
common language. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain 
data exist by means of which we can discover with some proba- 
bility, what was the order of time in wdiich these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, and departed towards 
those new countries which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and j^owerful nation occupying an 
isolated position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly 
peopled. Let us next imagine what would be the probable 
course of affairs in such a society, and then comjxare this hypo- 
thetical picture with the traces remaining to us in histoiy of the 
actual events. We have first then to coutemplfite this original 
race, gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and hody,^** as 
still residing in its prinntive abode. When in the natural order of 
eventvS, this active and gifted race began to multiply, the coun- 
tries which they at first occupied either as shepherds or agricul- 
turists, would soon be found too narrow for the supply of their 
growing necessities.^^ If fresh hinds fit for jmsturc or for cultiva- 

M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally 
superior in intelligence to the Semitic, Hainitig, and other races, but the 
contrary. Histoire des langues Semitiques, p. 487, 

“ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but 
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tion existed unoccupied in the vicinity of their original territory, 
they would insensibly extend their borders as occasion recpiired. 
If there was not territory near at hand which would yield them 
a subsistence, the more energetic and adventurous members of 
the community would be driven by the pressure of necessity to 
inquire whether ampler possessions might not be found at a dis- 
tance; and they would dejiart in larger or smaller detachments 
in ([uest of new abodes. This process of niigration, when once 
commenced, would go on without intermission. The first adven- 
turers would be speedily followed by other successive bands till 
at length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance 
from the original country. 

Tlie earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, 
])as8iiig probably through countries diffiTing in climate and pro- 
ductions from their primeval abodes, encountering new and strange 
objects, and inured to new ])ursuits, would gradually lose many 
of their ancient customs; and in exchange would acquire new 
lialuts, and along with them, also, new modes of speech. Those 
portions of the original nation, on the contrary, which continued 
to live together in their ancient country, or had gradually ex- 
tended tliemseJves together over adjacent regions, would preserve 
more nearly their original customs, religion, and language. Bat 
at length a period might arrive wlien the same causes which had 
occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some other 
anises of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 

speedily bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards 
regions more and more distant. From lliat time forward the separation 
of the nation into distinct tribes, the greater infrequency of communication 
and changes in their modes of life, occasioned a certain number of dialects 
to spring forth out of this common language, and to develope themselves, 
without, however, as yet, becoming detached from their primitive source ; 
and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming modified 
according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own 
peculiar life and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.” — 
Pictet, p. 2. 


T 4 
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remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
diflPerent sections; which would separate from one another and 
establish themselves in different, but proba])ly adjacent, countries, 
and would never exliibit so wide a divergence from each other in 
respect of tlieir religion, their institutions, and their general 
character, as those earlier emigi*ants who had settled in regions 
at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is thal of 
the Greeks and Eomans,^^ who appear to have broken off at an 
early period from the great Arian nation and departc^d to liie 
westward, in (piest of new habitations. The distance of tlie coun- 
tries, viz., Greece, Italy, ami the surrounding province's, where 
they ultimately settled, frotti the cradle of the Arian race, and 
their wide divergence in religion and language from the eastern 
branches of the same stock, <joncur to jnove that tlit'y separated 
tliemselves from the latter a.t. a very remote era. On the other 
hand the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greekt; to that 
inhabited by the Eomans, would lead us to supjxjse that the an- 
cestors of these two nations migrated from the (‘ast at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between 
the language and religion of the one peo2)le as compared with 
those of the other, compel us to assume a subse([uent separation 
of the two, and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above sup2:)osed, of two branches 
of the original Arian stock continuing to live togeth(^r ibr a con- 
siderable time after the other branches had become se2)arated, is 
that of the Perso-Aj-ians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the 
closer vicinity to each other of the countries in which the J^ersians 
and the Indians eventually settled, i, e,, north-etistern Persia 
and north-western India., and from the nearer affinity which we 
perceive between the language and the mythology of these two 


For tlie sake o/ simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely 
omit all mention of the German and other branches of this great family, and 
of the periods at which they migrated westward. 
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races than we find to exist between the langnage and mythology 
of either and those of the Greeks or the Romans, we are led to 
conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and Persians remained 
united in one community (either in their primeval seats or in 
some region further to the south) to a much later period than 
the other branches of tlie Arian race. 

The propositions, tlien, which I liave already proved, or shall 
now attempt to prove arc the following : — 

First : That the liido-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Rrahmaiis, Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas, 
are descended from the same Arlan race as the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second: That tl.e primeval abode of this original Arian race 
was in some counti}- of central Asia, situated out of, and to the 
north-west of, India. 

Tliird : That different branches gradually se])arated them- 
selves from this ]>n,rent stock, and migrated to jjoav countries, 
west, south, or east of their t^arly home. 

Fourth: That the ancestors of the Indians and Persians ap- 
pear to have lived together as one nation to a later period than 
the other branclu^s of the Arian race, but at length separated, the 
Indo-Arinns migridiiig into India, wliile the Perso-Arians occu- 
pied the territory of Bactrin., and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the suh- 
ject, to handle each of these j)ro])ositions in the succession her(‘ 
indicated; hut shall ratluT tak(j uj> the difterent topics in tlie. 
order in whicli the process of jiroof Avhich I shall follow may 
render most convenient. 


* Sect. IV. — That there is no ohjection af'islu^ from physiological eonsi^> 
derations^ to classing the Indians among the Indo-European races. 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have 
adduced the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring 
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forward of the common origin of tlie nations by which those 
several languages liave been spoken. The mythologies of the 
Greeks and otln^r western nations have, indeed, been considered 
to jiresent some points oi' conta-ct with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks lias been identified with the Saranyu of 
the Vedas, the (kaitaiirs witli tlie Gandliarvas, Minos with Manu, 
Kibhu with C)rpheiis, Jlermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with 
the Bhrigus, vScc*. but it would carry me too far if 1 were 
to attempt to offer any acc<3unt of the views which have been 
propounded on this subject. I will now therefore direct my 
attention mainly to exliibiting at greater length the grounds 
which exist for supposing tliat the Persians and the Indians are 
descended from the same common ancestors ; and that, after 
remaining united togetlier, as the constituejit ]>artsof one nation, 
for some time subse([utmt to the migration to the westward of 
the otlier branches of the same stock, they, too, werc^ id Last broken 
up by the force of cireumstiinces, iido two distinct nations, which 
setth‘d in two sepiirato, tliough iidjiic;(‘ut, regions. I will subse- 
(piently pass in review the additiomil reasons which can be ad- 
diic(al for sujiposing that tlui Indians immigrated into India 
from tlie nortJi-wa*st. 

Before^, Jjowever, proceeding to carry out the intention here 
indicated, it will be exjxalient briefly to show that on physio- 
logical grounds there is no reason for denying that tlui Indians 
are descended from the sa.me stock as the nations of Europe. 
In their ]>]iysical chaj’acteri sties the Brahrnanical and other higli 
cavste Indians belong, as well as the other nations who have just 
been mentioned, to the so-called (hiicasian type. It might, in- 
de(^d, at first sight, be supposed that the dark-complexioned 
Hindus, could not possihl}?^ he of the same race as the fair- 
coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 

See Knlin’s Ilerahkunft cles Feuers und des Gdttcr-tranks. Berlin, 
1859 ; and Alullcr’s l*apcr on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays 
for 1856. 
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ainiiiation of the differeiit nations to whom, on philological 
grounds, we are led to assign a common origin, will show that 
they vary in complexion very much according to the climatic 
influences of the regions in which they ultimately settled, and 
in which they have been resident for a long series of ages. If 
we look to the south-eastern and north-western extremities only 
of the vast tract over which the Indo-Euroj^ean races have 
spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there is a complete contrast 
in point of colour between tlie occupants of those widely se[)a- 
rated countries. Jhit the same wide contrast does not exist 
between the inhabitants of those tracts, (included within the 
saTJio limits,) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians 
do not ditfer very much in complexion from the Persians, nor 
the Persians from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Ita- 
lians, nor the Italians from tlic Germans or tlu^ Anglo-8axons. 
These ditferent nations aller in complexion by alnujst imper- 
ceptible shades varying n(*arly according as their n^spcctive 
countries range successively from south-east to north-west. 
While the Jndians may be denominated black, the Persians are 
olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion with 
a ruddy tinge, and the Italians ai^proach yet more nearly in 
luu‘ to the Teutonic tribes. It is tljcrefore to the varying action 
of different climatic influences, lliat we have to ascribe the di- 
versity of colour which characterises these several nations. The 
scorcliing rays of an Indian sun, the high tem])erature of an 
Indian climate, and the peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, 
acting on the ludo-Aiians during tJie Jong period of fl,000 
years or more since they first settled in Ilindusthan, appear 
amidy siiflici(‘nt to account for the various peculiarities of com- 
plexion, of fe.‘itur(‘, and of corpt)real structure which in)W distin- 
guish that section of the Indo-European family from the kindred 
branch(‘S to the west. In fact the action of these causes is 
sufficiently conspicuous iu India itself. The peoffle of Bengal, 
who are of the same race as the iuhalntants of the north* western 
provinces, have, owing to the greater moisture of their climatt'. 
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and tlic want of that bracing temperature wliich^the latter enjoy 
for tlireo or four niontlis of every year, gradually become darker 
in cc)mj)lexion aiid h‘SR robust in their structure. Again it is 
notorious to every one who lias lived in northern India, that 
a Brahman from the temperate jnovince of Kashmir is far fairer 
tlian a Brahman of Malhiira or Benares; in fact he has rpiite 
the look of a foieigncr. It has also been observed that an 
Indo-Briton, or person j>artly of European and jjartly uf Indian 
descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder c.lijnate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient compU‘xion on 
bcang ('xposed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not ap- 
pear necessary t(.) ('nt(.‘r further into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, as the j)rec(Hliiig observations wdll siififict‘ to remove any 
doubts as to the common origin of the Indians and the nations 
of Euroju^, which may have arisen from their differences of com- 
plexion,®'’* I will only add that, if the consideratiojis hen^ urged 
have any foundation, the Imlo-Arians must have bt‘on much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, 
and while they still continued to occu])y the north-westerly re- 
gions of the Banjab, than they became at a later period, when they 
had been longer (‘Xposed to the fierceness of the Indian suti, and 
wlnai they had penetrated further to the south-east. And we ac- 
cordingly find that this supposition tallies with some expressions 
in the Vedic hymns, the oldest of which, perhaps, date from that 
early period. Thus, in tlui text (pioted from the Big-veda, iii. 
34. 9. in the hirst Part of this work p. 43, we find an allnsion 
made to the colour of the Arian immigrants: “lie destroyed 
the Dasyiis, and jjrotected the Arian colour ; ” and in R.-V. ii. 
12. 4. the same wmrd is applied to designate the Dasyu tribes ; 

He who swej^t a'way 
the base Dasa colour.” Though the word vaviia^ “colour,” 

A full discussion of this subject may be found in Lasseifs Indisehe 
Alterthumskunde, i, 400—409. See also A, AV. von Schelgel, Essais, pp. 
4t)6, ff., and Muller's “^Last Rchulis of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen’s 
Outlines of the Phil, of Univ. Hist., vol iii. j^p. 543—353. 
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'svlncli is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the 
designation of caste, tlicjre is every reason to supj>()se that it 
was originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from 
the dark-complexioned aborigines. Hut such a term of contrast 
if emj)loyed now, would not possess half the force which it did at 
a time when we must suppose the distinction of colour between 
tlie Aryas a.nd the savage tribes whom they tiicountered, to have 
been far more pa]])able than it is in modern times. 


Sect. V . — licasons for supposhifr the Indians and Persians in particidar to 
have a common origin, 

I will now j)roceed to indicate the various grounds which exist 
for coiKiluding that tlie Indians and the Persians, or Iranians 
are not only dcvscended from the same original stock; but that 
they continued to form one community even after the other 
kindred tribes had separated from them and migrated to distant 
regions. 

Th(^ first proof is the closer affinity wliich, as we have already 
seen, subsists lad wt^en the Zend, the language of the ancient Per- 
sians/*'’’ and the Sanskrit. Fr(»in the examples of resemblance 
both in roots and infli^ctions which have been adduced in Section 
II,, it is manifest that, upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly 
related to the Sanskrit, than either the (Tveek or the Latin are. 
It is true that in the lists of Y)arallel words which liave been 
there brought forward, the parallel Zend words have b('en often 
omitted, while the Greek a,nd Latin words have been addma'd: 
but this does not arise from the Zend forms having had no 
existence, but either from their not having been discovered in 
any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible. Put the Zend words which iiav(i been brought for- 
ward will bt^ generally found to stand in a relation of closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding 

For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn 
and Schleicher's Beitriigc zur verg. Sprachf. ii. 6, ff, and App. note Ik 
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Greek or Latin words do. I subjoin some furtiier compara- 
tive lists of Zend and Sanskrit voca])les to which the Greek 
and Latin either offer no equivalents in form, or equivalents 
which generally bear a much more distant resemblance to the 
Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These lists are tJie 
following : 


Sanskrit. 

yebhyas 

yadi^^ 

ojas 

mlthuna 

giribliyas 

taruna 

iikta 

stri 

antar 

datriram 

putram 

gaiis 

kas, ku, 1 
kim J 
kwa 

ksbattra 

gharina 

vritraghna 

mantra 

pada 

padanam 

ap 

subhadba 

turya 

tritayam 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


Zond. 

Engiibh. 

yaeibyo 

' whom 

- (dat. jd.) 

yedbi, yezl 

if 

aozd 

splendour 

mitbwana 

a pair 

gairibyo j 

r bills (dat. 

L plur.) 

r turuna, ] 
1- taiiruiia J 

j- a youtb 

aokta 

spoken 

stri 

woman 

antare 

witbin 

diitarem 

giver (acc.) 

puthrem 

son (acc us.) 

gflllS 

cow 

ko, ka, f 

wbo (mas. 

kat37 1 

. fern, neut.) 

kwa 

where ? 

ksatbra 

power 

guri^ma^^ 

warm 

f vGrethra- 

I flayer of 

L glina 

j enemies 

mantbra 

hymn 

padha 

foot 

padbananm feet f gen -id.) 

ap 

water 

bufi^dris 

very good 

tuirya 

fourth 

tbrisliva 

three, a third 


Sanskrit. Zend. English, 

ehatnsh- 
tliayain 

atharvanam iithravanem priest (arc.) 
adhwanaiii adliwan^^in road (acc.) 




vairya 

visva 


sakrit 

asi 

asm at 

swar 

swa 

jihwii 

subasra 

hasta 

mabiiiitam 

yuyam 

vari 

tanu 


vairya -j 

strong, 

- strength 

VI ^pa ? 

whole 

ha 

she 

hakeret 

once 

ahi 

thou art 

ahmai 

to him 

hwar 

heaven 

hwa 

own 

hizva 

tongue 

hazanra 

tliou.sand 

zasta 

hand 

mazantem 

r great (acc. 
1 masc. 

yuzhem 

you 

Vairi 

water 

tanu 

body 


sayanam 

sapta sin- 
dhavas 

aryya 

soma 


sayanam («k'cping 
I (acc.) 
r country of 
haptahendu -j the seven 
I rivers 

airy a respectable 

hoina moon-plant 


In Greek, ei ; in Latin, si, In Latm, quis, guiCi quod. 

In Greek, thermos. 
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II. VEKBS. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English- 

karoti 

fkarditi "I , , 

-j J- he does 

t karenditi J 

akrinot 

kerenadt 

he did 

dadar^a 

dildar^sa 

he saw 

dadmasi 

dadcinalil 

we give 

asaii 

anliSii 

they were 

santani'*'^ 

liSniein -j 

r being 

L (acc. mas.) 

valiati 

vazaiti 

he carries 

cliarali 

charalti 

he goes 

bbavati 

bavaiti 

he is 

hhavanti 

bavainti 

they are 

dadati 

dadhaiti 

he gives 

studhi 

stiiidhi ^ 

1 

f praise (2il 
pers. imp.) 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

asli 

asti 

he is 

iitapayutl 

atapayelti 

he kindles 

pradesayain fradatisaeni 

1 

I enjoined 
rhaving 

jagmushi 

jaghmushi . 

1 gone 

1 (perf. part, 
nom. fern.) 

staumi 

stiiomi 

I praise 

haiiti 

yaj 

zaiiiti 

jSz 1 

he kills 

to sacrifice 
(root) 

prTnumi 

afrinfimi 

Hove, praise 

bhavishyanti bushy ainti they shall be 


With the precediii^i^ list.s should ])e compared the comparative 
tahle of Sanskrit and Persian words given above in p. 228, ff., 
whicli will contrihute to sup])ly tluar deticumch's. Many Persian 
words will tliere ])e found which in form closely resemble tlie 
Sanskrit terms having the same signification, while on the other 
hand there are in numerous instances no (ireek or Latin nouns 
which closely correspond to the same Sanskrit words both in sound 
and in sense. Now if even the modern IVrsian language, not- 
withstanding the many modifications it has undergone from di- 
verse influences throughout a long course of centuries, can still 
supply so large a nund3er of words which so closc^ly resemble the 
Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that ihe Zend or early 
Persian, (which was the ancient medium through which the 
modern Persian derived all the Arian words which it possesses,) 
must itself have contained a far larger number of words bearing 
a very much closer resemblance to the Sanskrit. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks 


In Greek, Psmi. 


In Greek, onto. 
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of Professor Muller in his, ^‘Last EesuJts of the Persian Ke- 
searches,’* pp. Ill, 112. : — 

is clear from his (M. E. Burnoufa) worhsand from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparativrc Grammar, that Zend in 
its gramnuir and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other 
Indo-European Jan^mage. Many Zend words can be re-trans- 
lated into Smiskrit simply by cliaiiging the Zend into their cor- 
responding forms in Sanskrit .... Where Sanskrit differs in 
words or grammatical ])eculiarilies from the northern members 
of the Arian family, it frecjuently coincides with Zend. The 
numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. The 
name for thousand, huwiwcr, {ddlaisra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, 
and does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except 

in Zend, where it becomes iLazanra These facts are 

full of historical meaning; and with n'gard to Zend and Sans- 
krit, they prove that these two languages continued together 
long after they wei e separated from the common lndo-Eiiro])ean 
stock.’’ 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have 
undertaken to prove is, that ]>oth of Ihe nations in qmsstion, 
viz., the Indians and tlie Persians, apply to themselves, in their 
earliest written records, the same nanu^ of A vfjas, 

The Vedas are, a»s 1 have already shown, the oldest of all the 
Indian books. They arc, tlierefore, not only the most authentic 
source of information in regard to the earliest language of the 
Indians, but there is every probability that they would in'eserve 
more distinct and exact traces of their primeval lii story than we 
find in the other K§astras, which were composed at a later period, 
when the most genuine traditions of the origin of the race 
had been obscured and corrupted. From the Vedic hymns 
accordingly it does, in fact, appear more distiiictly than from 
any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors of the 
Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians 
(in contradistinction to the Ddsyus, who appear to have been 
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a people of a clifferent race, and to have been settled in India 
before the Aryas), in such passages of the Vedas as the follow- 
ing : Rig-veda i. 5 1 . 8, Distinguish between the Aryas and those 
who are Dasyus; chastising those who o]>serve no sacred rites, 
subject them to the sacrificer.” R.-V. i. 103. 3, Indra, tljun- 
derer, who art wise, hurl thy shaft against the Dasyu, and aug- 
ment the might and glory of tlie Ary.'i/’ 

By means of this ^vord Arvya, tlieii, we are able to connect 
tlie early Hindus, with the cai*ly Persians. For, first, it appears 
that ill ancient times the Modes also (who were eventually in- 
cluded in one em])irewith the Persians) bore the name of Arians. 
This is clear from the following passage of the ancient Greek 
historian Herodotus, who narrated the wars of the Greeks and 
Persians. In the Seventh Book of his history, Sect 62, w^e have 
the following statement: — ^EfcaXsomo Se TrdXat irpos irdvrcov 
*'AptoL^ d-WLfcopbipr^s 8a rffs KoX;!^iSos‘ *A0r]P£O)V is‘ rovs 

’Apions* Tovrov 9 f /btara/SaXop koX ovtol to ovvopua * avrol 8s irspl 
(T(p£Q)p d)8s XEyovai Mf)8ou “ They (the M(Mles) were formerly 
called Arians by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived 
among these Arians from Athens, they also changed their 
name. The Medians say thes(* tilings of themselves.” A nation 
or tribe bearing the name of Arians is nicntioncd by Herodotus 
in Sect. 66 of the same ])ook. ^Apioi 8s To^otai pbsv saKSva^ 
afjisvoL ?]aav rd Se dXXa Kara Trsp lldKrpiot, ' ^Aptcov Se 

ypX^ XbadpLVTjs. “ The Arii were armed wdth .Median bows, 
but in other respects like the Bactrlans. The Arii were com- 
manded by Sisamnes.” Tliesc last mentioned Arians appear to 
liave dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, 
iii. 93, and vii. 62.) The same tribe is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, 
Chorasrnians, and Sogdiaiis : IldpOoL Sf /cat ^opdcrpbioi Kal ^oySot 
Ts KoX '‘ApsLOL TpeaKoata TaXavra (iii 93), The same people are 

The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited 
further on. 
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mentioned by Attian (iii. 8. 4) as forming part of the army of 
Darius : %ari^apl^dv7]s Sa o 'Kpsltov caTpcvrrrj^ ^Kpslovs The 

Arizanti are specihed, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median 
tribes. In HcrodotuH we further find several proper names 
whicli are compounded with th<i word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the 
commander of tin* Kaspians is called Ariomardus. In the 78th 
chapter of tl»e same book, another person of tlu'same name, and 
son of Darius is mentioned. In other passages of the same writer 
and other aneuuit authors (viz. Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, and 
Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Ariaramnes, Ariaces, 
Ariaius, Ari mazes and Ariavathes ( = Aryaratha), are assigned to 
Persians. The word '^Apeov, which occurs in the ancient Greek 
dramatist TEschylus, Choephoroi, verse 423, {sfcoyfra Kopupudv 
’'Apmi/, &c., “ I have cliaunted a Persian dirge,”) is interpreted 
by the S(;holiast on the passage as e(iuival(‘nt to WspatKov^ 

Persian.” 

But, secondly, it is not only in the (i reek authors that we find 
the name of Arians ap] died to the lAIedes or Persians; in the 
most ancient books of the Zoroastriaii ladigion also, w]d(‘h are 
composed in the Z(‘iid language^, the same word, as a designa- 
tion of the early IVrsians, is of frequent occurrence. I give, in 
a somewhat abifdged form. Professor Spiegel’s alistract of the 
evidence which exists of the common origin of the Indians 
and Persians, as one of the most recent and complete. (S(‘e 
his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) One 
part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 

“ Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology 
and philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single 
race (the Imlo-Germanic) has sprefui its branches over the whole 
space from India to the most westerly point of Europe. The 
most highly gifted and civilised nations, both of the ancient and 
modern world, are all derived from this stock ; viz., the Indians, 
Persians, Greeks, Komans, Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps 
also the Celts. All these nations are br^^nches of one single 
original family, whose abodes have not yet been certainly de- 
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terinined, and perliaps will never be ascertained in away to pre- 
clude all dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest times, all 
these races dwelt toi^ether as one people, on the elevated table- 
land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different ])ranches, are 
events which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the 
degree of culture possessed by these tribes before their separation 
may be derived from the terms for particular coneejitions wdiich 
have remained common to them all ; and tlie amount of their 
knowledge is not to be estimated too low. If the state had not 
been organised by them, the family, at least, had ])een already 
regulated, as is proved by the commiiiiity of the words designating 
relationships. We find names common to them for the different 
kinds of cattle^, and for different iinpUmieuts of husbandry. 
Their conceptions of the gods, on the contrary, seem to have con- 
tinued to be of tli(5 nH)st general character. 

But in addition to this ])ossession by the whole Indo-Ger- 
inanic race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship 
between single members of this family. This closer relationship 
is to be explained by fbe fact, that some of these races continued 
to live tog(ither even after the others liad se2)arated from them. 
Thus, for example, the Greeks and Eomans have much that is 
common to both in their languages and in their ideas, which can- 
not be ex}>lained by tbeir original relationsbi]). But in no instance 
is this affinity more striking or intimate than between the Indians 
and ihe Persians. These two branches must have lived long to- 
gether after quitting tbeir common cradle, as is (;k‘arly proved hy 

43 See Kuhn’s Bissertation in Webers Ind. Stud. i. 321, il*. The elaborate 
work of M- Adoljdie Pictet, above quoted (p. 2G7), has for its object to dis- 
cover, by a comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian 
nations, what was their original and common country, and what the condition 
of the parent nation as regarded its civilisation and its intellectual and re- 
ligious culture before the separation of the several branches. The first 
volume, relating to the physical chjiracters of the country, has alone ap- 
peared as yet. 
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linguistic and mytliological considerations. The three dialects of 
ancient Persian witli which wc are acquainted, viz., that of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, that of the sc'cond part of the Yasna, and 
the language of the remaining portions of the Avesta, have all 
sucli a close affinity to the old(‘St Indian language, the Sanskrit, 
a,s exhibited in the Vcdfis, that they might almost be all called 
dialects of one and the same language. Cither grounds, par 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in 
proof of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adliered 
long to each other. It is of especial importance tliat tiiey both 
call themselves by the same name. Arya, signifying hotioarahle, 
in ordinary speech, and derived from arya^ which means lord in 
the Vedas, is the most usual, and the most ancient name of the 
Indian people. (Iv-V. i. 51, Sama-V i. 1, 1,5.) Among the 
Indians the term iVIlechlia, wliich denotes an impure harharian, 
is tJie ojjposite of Arya. The same is the case a-moug the 
Persians. According to the Persian laws of euphony, arya had 
to be changed to airya, a name wliich the Persians long applied 
to themselves, and out of which tlie more niodern Iran has 
arisen; a name, too, with which Hero<l<)tus had become ac- 
quainted. To this word airy ay another word, aaairyay or non- 
iranic, is 0 [)posed, 

It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later peiiod, the Indians and Persians separated 
themselves, cannot have lived as one community cither in 
India or in Persia. Wc must regard it as demonstrated that 
the Indians who s])oke Sanskrit were not autocldhonous in n in- 
dusthan, Tlie oldest seats of the Indians of whicli we find any 
mention made, are to he placed in the Paiijkib. In the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country called Hapta 
Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the 
Vedas have explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find 
the name Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to 
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designate the country of the Indians.'*^ From the Panjiib, the 
Indians, as their la, ter hooks testify, advanced further towards 
the east; first, as far as the Saras vati ; after wliich, they spread 
themselves over the whole of northern India; and only at a late 
period into the south of tlie ])eninsula. The Persian l(^g(inds 
conduct us with the same distinctness to a primeval country in 
the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire 
what were the primeval seats of the Ariaus. In the meantime, 
I revert to the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third juoof of this which I have to adduce is, the coinci- 
dences which are disco verahlc in the ancient mythologies of the 
two nations. On this sxd>ject, Profe.ssor Sinegel proceeds, pp. 
6, tf. : — “ We have already said that the different branches of 
the Arian family had but few words in common connected with 
theology. The most widely diffused term is the gemeral desig- 
nation of (Jod as the shhiiiu/, formed from the ancient root, 
div or diju, ‘ to shim;.’ From this is derived the Sanskrit deva, 
the Latin deus^ the Lithuanian dlevas^ the German and iyr^ 
the Greek ZeJ;, and also Jn2)iter from JJlesplter. The old Persian 
daevit l)eloiigs to the same root, hut has (on what grounds we 
shall presently disco V(‘r) a somewhat ditferent signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to he found be- 
tween particular branches of the Indo-Gennanic family, as 
between the Greeks and Eomans, and in particular, between 
the Indians and I’ersians. A number of personages found in 
the Veda correspond in naim; with others in the Avesta, and must 
originally have been completely identical, thongli in the course of 
events, it has naturally occurred that this similarity has become 
more or less effaced. One personage wdiose identity was the 
first to attract attention, is the Yama of the Indians [the son of 
Vivasvat], the Vima of the Persians [who is the son of Vivanghat]. 
In the Vedas and llpanishads we already meet with Yama as the 
King of the Dead. He inhabits a particular world, where he has 

Spiegel, Avesta, vol. i. p. 66, note 3. 
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assembled the immortals around him. Among the ancient In- 
dians his world is not a place of terrors, but its expanses are full 
of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and rapture.^*'* 
In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule there 
was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to 
withdraw^ with his attendants to a more contracted space, on ac- 
count of the calamities wliich threaten the world. Here lies, 
according to my view, the point of connection between the two 
legends. The Indian regards Yama simply as the king of the 
dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the Persian limits the number 
of the blessed to a determinate number, who are selected to live 
with Yima. 

A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, 
who also occurs in the Yedas, is Thraetadno, tlie descendant of 
Athwya, the Fredun, or Feriduii of a later j)eriod, with whom 
the Trita of the \^eda is connected. Trita is tlie son of Aptya, 
and, according to the Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, 
and smites the three-head t^d dragon with seven tails, and liberates 
the cattle, (iuitci similarly, Thraetaono destroys a pestilent ser- 
pent with three heads, three girdles, six tails, and a thousand 
powers. 

“ A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the 
Indian and Persian mythology, is 8ama Keresilspa, the man of 
heroic temper, and the same as the Krisasva of the Indians, who, 
it is true, has not yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was 
known to the Indian grammarian Panini, and is frecpiently 
named in the Puranas as a warlike rishi. (Eamay. i. 23. 12 
Schleg. ; i. 31. 10. (iorres.) 

To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava 
Us, or Kavya Usanas of the Vedas. This is the person called 
K«aus at a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, 

See II.- V. ix. 113, 7 — 11. quoted by Ruth in the Journal of the 
German Orient. Society, iv. 426, ff. The original paaaage will be given 
in the Apv"). note C. 
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the stories of Kava Us are so few and so brief, that I can 
scarcely venture to indicate their connection more in detail. 
(See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 68 note.) 

In addition to this iilentity of personages, we find also that 
the Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in 
common. We shall here only mention two, though a closer 
examination of the Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to 
light. The first is the Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. 
ii. 69.) In both the Indian and the I*ersian religions, soma, or 
haoma, which is identical with it, is the name of a plant, the 
juice of which is pressed out and drunk, with certain religious 
forms ; and in both religions fc?oma is also a god.'*^" fc^ouia and 
ilaoma have also a great number of epithets common to them, 
which clearly show how short a period had elapsed since the 
Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had become sepa- 
rated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also some other of their deities 
ill common, jMittra and Axyaman. 

In the Veda,” (says Dr. F. Windischmami, ISlithra, p. 54. 
56. and 63), Mittra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless 
s^jace), and heiu^e parallel with the sun, and stands almost 
always inseparably associated with Vanina. Jle appears to 
belong to a race of gods who are already disappearing, and has 
resigned a portion of his functions to Indra, In the Veda 
Mitra is the light, while Varuifa is to be understood of the 
sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connection of Mitra and 
Vanina in the V^eda is analogous to that of Mithra and Vayu in 
the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of the 
Arians ; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic 
Mittra, though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian 
origin. Aryaman, who is to be understood of the vsun, appears 
in E.-V. i. 36. 4, and elsewhere along with Mitra and Varuna. 

See Windischmann, Ueber den Somacultus der Arier; and App. noteD. 
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His name signifies companion or friend, and lie also occurs in 
the Zend texts.” Spiegel, (in his note to the 22nd Fargard, 
vol. i. p, 266), says of him, ‘‘It is to be lamented that the god 
who is here designated by tlie name of Airyama occurs but 
seldom, and is ljut briefly noticed in the Avesta; for he is 
umpiestioiiably the ancient Iiido-Germanic deity, who is men- 
tioned in the Vedas under the name of Aryaman.” 

I proceed with my (piotation from Professor Spiegel’s Intro- 
duction, i. 8 : Secondly, “ The reception of ncopljytes into the 
sacred society is performed among botli peoples, the Persians 
and the Indians, l)y investing them with a girdle or thread. In 
the case of a Brahman the investiture is to be performed in 
the eighth year after his birth or conce}>tion, in the case of a 
Kshattriya in the eleventh, and of a Vaisya in the tv/elfth. 
But the period of investiture for a Brahman has not finally 
exjjired till his sixteenth year, for a Kslmtriya till his twenty- 
second, or for a Vaisya till his twenty-fourth.'^^ After the inves- 
titure, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Maiiu, ii. 69 ; Yfyuavalkya, 
i. 15). Up to his seventh yeju’ the Parsec is incapable of doing 
any evil ; and if he d(jes any thing wrong, the blame of it falls 
on his parents. In India he is invested with the Kosti or 
sacred girdle in his seventh year ; among the Parsees who live 
in Kirnian, the ceremony is postponed till the tenth year. 
Fj‘om tlie seventh to the tenth year, half the blame of the 
offences which the child commits, falls upon his j)areiits. With 
his tenth year tlie boy, according to the view of the Eavaets, 
enters formally into the cummunily of the Parsees ; according 

Aswalajana Grihya-Sutra, i. 20.; 

^ 
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to other books tlie fifteenth year appears to be that in which he 
is admitted into religious fellowship. 

All these traces of a common development which we have 
just pointed out between the Indians and the Pt^rsians have 
their origin, of course, in a pre-historical j^eriod, when l)oth 
nations lived togt^ther undivided. Traces can also be discovered 
which lead to the conclusion that the separation of these two 
races was occasioned, in part at least, by religious causes.^* 
Even if it have ])een accidental that Ahura, the highest god 
of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura.,'*'^ reckoned 
among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under 
the name of Daevas, been ti-ansfonned into evil spirits and 
allies of Angra Mainyus ; that Indra, the highest god of the 
earliest Hinduism, is in like maimer, banished to liell ; and 
that ?5arva occurs as an evil s])irit, Avhilo the Indians have con- 
sid(^red this name worthy to he a designation of iSiva, one 
of the three highest deities of the later form of their religion. 
The conjecture is therc'fore not unnatural that religious differ- 
ences may liave been one of the grounds of separation. Still, 
even after their sepaiation, the Indians and Persians did not 
remain without some knowle.lgc of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible; and the 

In Ills second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, 
the following reservation : — “In the first vol. I have alluded to a religious 
alienation ; but too much im])ortance is not to be ascribed to this view, and 
no adventurous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the 
assumption of a religious alienation it is quite conceivable how gods, who were 
held in honour by the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions 

by the other That which gives probability to the assumption of 

an actual alienation between the Indians and the Iranians on account of their 
religious conceptions, is the fact that the number of these opposing concep- 
tions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. cx. 

Derived from == “wisdom,” in the Nighantu. The word asura 

has also a good sense in Vedic Sanskrit; it means sarveshdm prdnadah. 
Comp. Sayana on K.-V. xxxv. 7. 10. 
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Vendidad (i. 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under 
the name of Hapta-Hendu, ix. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the 
seven rivers, which was a designation of the Vedic India.” 

On the same su])ject Professor MiilJer remarks ; Still more 
striking is the similarity between Persia and India in religion 
and mythology. Gods unknown to any Indo“Eurox)ean nation 
ai'e worshipped under the same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; 
and the change of some of the most sacred expressions in 
Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend, oiily serves to 
strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual traces of 
a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112.) 

From the three-fold argument above stated, drawn — (1st) 
from the striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, 
(2nd) from the common name of Aiya, which I have shown to 
be applied to themselves by both the Indians and the Iranians, 
and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion and mytho- 
logy of these two nations, I conceive that a powerful confirmation 
is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring to 
establish, namely, the common origin of ail the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from 
philological considerations alone we are entitled to assume the 
descent of the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the 
same common ancestors, our general ccmclusion is very greatly 
strengthened when we can (in the case of two of these nations) 
add to the arguments founded on language, a variety of others 
derivable from community of name, and, to a certain extent, 
of tradition and of mythology. 

Sect. VI. — Was India the Primitive Countf'y of the Aryyas or Indo-European 

races f 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude 
(1.) that the Sanskrit, tlie Zend, the Greek, and the Latin lan- 
guages must all have had a common origin ; (2.) that the races 
also who employed these several languages were all branches of 
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one great family; and (3.) that consequently these different 
branches must at one time have lived together as one na- 
tion in one country: — we have now to determine what that 
country was. First, then, was India the common cradle of the 
Jndo-Germanic races, and did the other branches of that great 
family all migrate westward from IliTidusthan, while the Iiido- 
Arians remained in their primeval abodes ? or, Secondly, are 
we to assume some other country as the point from which the 
several branches of the race issued forth in different directions 
to the various countries which they eventually occiqded? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains’’^® the first of these two theories, viz. 
that India was the original country of the Arian family, from 
which its different branches emigrated to tlie north-west and in 
other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign 
to the soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded 
and con([uered, imposing their religion and institutions on the 
so-calknl aborigines, is rejected liy him as one founded on very 
insufficient data, and as resting on no well-established historical 
grounds. It(^ thinks that it is a course opjiosed to the evidence 
of facts based on the results of comparative philology to main- 
tain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, destitute of 
written records, traditional religious system, or wcll-defiiied in- 
stitutions, can be more ancient than the Arian -Hindus, the 
possessors of an early civilisation. These rude tribes may, in 
his opinion, have sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, 
under the name of Sakas, Ilunas, &c. are mentioned by Sanskrit 
writers as having invaded India, and who, after their defeat, may 
have taken refuge in the hills and forests of Hindusthan. 

Eciviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in 
which the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1.) 
that they could not have entered from the west, because it is 
clear that the people who lived in that direction were descended 


Journal Roy. Asiat. Soc. vol. xvi. pp. 172—- 200. 
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from these very Arinns of India, such descent being jiroved by the 
fact that the oldest forms of their language have bf^eii derived from 
the Sanskrit (to which they stand in a rcilatioii analogous to that in 
wliicli the Pali and Prakrit stand); and by the circuiustance that 
a portion of their mythology is borrowed from that of tlic Indo- 
Arians. Nor (2.) could tlie Arians, in his opinion, have entered 
India from the north or noith- west, l>ecause wo have no proof 
from history or philology that there existed any civilised nation 
with a laTjguage and religion resemhling tlnars which could have 
issued from either of those quarters at that early period and have 
created tlie Indo-Arian civilisati<m. It was equally impossible 
(3.) tliatthe Arians could have arrived in India from the east, as 
the only people who ocen pied the countries lying in that direction 
(the Chinese) are quite diff(*reut in respect of language, ndigion, 
and custiujis from the Indians, and have no gmjealogical rcjla- 
tions with them. In like nianiier (4.) the Indians could not 
h«avc issued from the tahle-laiid of Thibet in tlie iiorth-easC as 
indopendeiitly of tlie great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the 
same ethnical difficulty appli(‘S to this hypothesis as to that of 
their Chinese origin. And (5.) the Indhuis cannot he of Semitic 
or Egyptian descent, heeausc the Sanskrit contains no words of 
Semitic origin and differs totally in structure from the Semitic 
dialects, with which on the contrary the langunge of Egyi>t ap- 
pears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (G.) “ no moniuiuiuts, no 
records, no tradition of the Arians liaving ever originally occu- 
pied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the soutli-west of 
the Himalayan chain, hounded liy tlie two seas defined by Mann 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who 
are known to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be 
found in India,” 

Mr. Curzon (7.) regards as illogical the inference, that because 
the Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as 
they did also to tlie west and north-west, they must have 
originally issued from some unknown region to invade and con- 
quer India itself. In the same way, he urges, it might be 
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argued that tlie Romans invaded Italy from some unascertained 
quarter (instead of sj)ringing from one region of Italy), because 
they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in otlnu' 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he (piotes tlie 
passage of Manu, ii. 17, ff., (which will be hereafter given at 
length,) and assumes, in accordance with the in(lic;;itions which 
it affords, that the earli(‘st seat of Indi.’in civilisation was in 
Brahmavartta; and that tlie Arians, as tiny increased in numbers 
and adv.anced in social progress, gradually moved forward to the 
central region called AJ^idhyadesa, and (‘VCJitually to Aryavartta,, 
the tract between the IliinTdaya and the Yindhya, extending 
from the eastern to the west(?ru sc^a. Air. Curzon admits the 
existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been form- 
ing contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community in 
the north ; though he thinks that there is iiothing to indicate that 
the Tamuliaiis, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, 
were ever iji possession of Aiyiivartta (the country north of the 
Yindhya) licfore its occupation })y the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the lan- 
guages of the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit 
basis, and are only modified and corrupted forms of what was 
once the original tongue of the Arian race of India) is therefore 
the following, viz., that either (1.) the nations whose speech is 
derived from Haiiskrit have sprimg from the gradual dispersion 
of the ancient Arian race of India, such dispersion being occa- 
sioned by political or religious causes, issuing in the eximlsion 
from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement in 
different iinoccujjied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2.) 
that the Arians* invaded the countries to the west and north- 
west of India, and conquered the various tribes inferior to 
themselves, who were there in possession, imposing upon them 
their own institutions and language. Of these two alternative 
suppositions he conceives the latter to have the greater proba- 
bility in its favour. 
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I have stated tlic opinion of Mr. Cnrzon on tins question, to- 
gether with his firgiiinents, in considerable detail, as it represents 
the view to which th(^ Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as 
tlie most reasonable ; and it is therefore only fair that all that 
can be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Oiirzon’s hy})othesis, I shall adduce the 
statement given by Mr. Elphinstonc (History of India, voL i. 
p. 95, ff. 1st edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that 
after reviewing the arguments on ]>oth sides, this distinguished 
author leaves it undecided whetlier the Hindus sprang from a 
country external to Hindusthan, or were autochthonous. 

“ On looking back to the information collected from the (V)de 
[of Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes fcn-ming the 
whole community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a 
servile and degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are 
cities governed by Rudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised 
not to reside (chap. iv. Gl), and that there are ^ whole terri- 
tories inhabited by Sudras, overwdielmed with atheists, and 
deprived of Brahmins.” (Chap. viii. 22.) The three twice-born 
classes are directed invariably to dwell in the country between 
the Ilimawat and the Vindya Mountains, from the eastern to the 
western ocean. But though the three chief classes are confin(*.d 
to this tract, a Rudra distressed for subsistence may dwell where 
he chooses. (Chap. ii. 21 — 24.) It seems impossible not to 
conclude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquer- 
ing people; that the servile class were the subdued aborigines ; 
and that the independent Rudra towns were in such of the small 
territories, into which Hindostan was divided, as still retained 
their independence, while the whole of the tract beyond the 
Vindya Mounhiins remained as yet untouched* by the invaders, 
and unpenetrated by their religion. A doubt however soon 
suggests itself whether the conquerors were a foreign people, or 
a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece ; or whether, indeed, 
they were not merely a portion of one of the native states (a 
religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their fellow- 
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citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

^^The different ap])earancc of tlic higher classes from the 
Sudras, which is so observable to thi^^ day, might incline us to 
think them foreigners ; })ut wUhoiit entirely denying this argu- 
ment (as far at least as relates to the Brahmins and Oshetriyas) 
we must advert to some consideratifms which greatly weaken its 
force. 

^^The class most unlike the Bralimins are the Chandalas, who 
are nevertheless originally Ihe offspring of a Brahmin mother, 
and who might have been expected to have preserved their re- 
semblance to their parent stock, as, from tin? very lowness of 
their caste, they are prevented mixing with any race but their 
own.'^^ Difference of habits and employmejits is, of itself, 
sufficient to create as great a dissimilarity as exists between the 
Brahmin and the Sudra ; and the liereditary separation of profes- 
sions in India would contribute to keep up and to increase such 
a distinction. 

It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code 
[of Manu], nor, I believe, in th(3 Vedas, nor in any book that is 
certainly older tlian the Code, is there any allusion to a prior 
residence, or to a knowledge of more than the name of any 
country out of India. Even mjdhology goes no further than 
the Himalaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods. 

The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of 
the West leaves no doubt that there was once a connection be- 
tween *the nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing 
regarding the place where such a connection sidisisted, nor 
about the time, which might have been in so early a stage of 

[See Part First of this work, p. 176, and Manu x. 12, there quoted. It 
clear, however, that we arc not to take these accounts of the formation of 
the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history 
of their origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant* i. 407 . — J . M.] 
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their society avS to prevent its throwing any light on the history 
of the individual nations. To say that it spread from a central 
point is a gratuitous assum])tion and (‘ven contrary to analogy ; 
for emigration and civilization have not s])read in a circle, hnt 
from east to west. Where, also, coiihl the central point he, 
from which a language could spread over India., Grreece, and 
Italy, and yet leave (dialdea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

‘‘The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any coun- 
try but their present one ; and as little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
tradition vS,” 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceedvS to explain how he thinks castes 
may have originated. 

Sect, VII . — Central Asia the cradle of the Aidans : opinions of Schlegcly 
Lassen^ Benfey^ Midler^ Spiegel^ Benan^ and Pictet. 

These views of Mr. Curzoii, of which I have given a summary 
in the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of 
European scholars. A. W. von yddogel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, 
Weber, Roth, Sinegel, Renan, and Pictet, howewer differing on 
other points, all concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians as 
well as of the other branches of thcIndo-Gennanic race is to be 
sought for in some country (external to India. 

I sh«all proceed to give some extracts from the writings of 
these eminent authors ; and shall finish with a summa.ry of the 
arguments which seem to carry most weight in favour of the 
conclusion which they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, 
who in an essay On the oHgin of the Hindus systematically 
discusses the question under consideration, in all its bearings. 
He treats of the migratory movements of ancient nations, of 

De V Origine des Hindous^ published originally in the 2nd vol, of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834; and re- 
printed in his JEsmu Litterait'es et Historigues. Bonn, 1842. 
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tho traditioHR of the ITiikIhr r(\^,^a^dillg their own oricjin, of the 
diversities of races, of ilie physiological chn,ractor of the Ilmdus 
and of tlie indigenous Indian tribes, of the bearing of compara- 
tive philology on the history of nations, on the relations of the 
Arian languages to each other, and finally dednees the results to 
whi(dj he is h‘d by the convei'geuce of all lh(\se various lines of 
investigation. As 1 have already treated at length of some of 
these subject>s, 1 shall only cite two ])assages, the first of which 
furnishes a reply to Mr. Ourzmi’s argument ngainst the immi- 
gration of the Hindus from any foreign regi<jn, drawn from the 
absence of any natiomd tnidition to that effect. it is as 
follows : — 

‘^In enquiring into the birth-place of any peo])h‘, and into 
the route by wbiclj, and tin* p(‘riod at wliiclj they have travelhal 
to their present abode's, we are naturally temjded first of all to 
interrogate tbt' ]>oj)uIar tnulition on these points: but if wo do 
so, it may easily happen that eitlier no answer at all, or a false 
one, will he o))tained. An illiter.ate people, ignorant of writing, 
which ha.s a(io[)ted a. stationary life, after a long and arduous 
migration, migljt, after a, few eeutnries easily lose ail re'eudleidion 
of its change of habitation : or if certain V(‘stiges of such a 
change were prestTved, it might b«' impossi])Ie fi>r a peoj)lc so 
circumstanced to indicate with ]>recisiun tho ])oiiit of de])arture; 
as for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of eoiitiuenlb 
and of seas would be necessary. It lias often ba}>prned that 
tribes in a barbaTous state liave emigrated, eitlier impelled by 
necessity, or to avoid some powerful maghbour. The utmost 
that such tribes could do might be to direct tbeir journey with 
tolerable exactnt'ss according tt) tlie four carvdiual points : shap- 
ing their course so as to avoid any nnexjiccted difficulties wdiicli 
might arise, they would sutFei* themselves to be guidcnl by 
chance; and their only measure of distance would be the fatigue 
and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p, 444.) 

The following is the j)assa.ge in which Schlegel sums up the 
results of his reseanjhes 


X 
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If we admit (awd it is my conviction tliat tlie more 
deeply the subject is investigated the more indubitable 
will the conclusion appear) that the derivation of the [Indo- 
European] languages from one common parent justifies the 
inference that the nations wlio spoke them also issued from 
one comiuon sto(ik ; that tlieir ancestors, at a ^certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, whicli becanie divided and sub- 
divided as its expansion proceeded; — the (piestion naiurally 
arises, what was the primeval scat of that parent nation? It 
is nowise probable tliat the migrations ^vhicll have jieopled so 
large a part of the globe sliould have commenced at its 
southern extremity, and have been consiantly directed from 
that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, every 
thing concurs to ])ersuade us that the colonies sot out from a 
central region in divergeni directions. According to this sup- 
position the distances which the colonists would liave to tra- 
verse up to the time of tlieir definitive establishment, b(*coine 
less immense ; the vicissitudes of climate to which they were 
exposed, become less abrupt, and many of the emigrant tribes 
would thus make an advantageous exchange as regards fertility 
of soil, and tiie temperature of the air. And where is this 
central country to he sought for, if nol in the iniialor of the 
great continent, in the neighbouihood, and to the east, of the 
(jjjxspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race : but 
to bow many countries has it not happened to undergo a total 
change of their inhabitants? The prolific parent-country of so 
many swarms of expatriated colonists might, from that very cir- 
cumstance, be converted into a desert It is probable that, 

since the commencement of history, the nature of this country 
has changed, and that in former times it was more fiivourable than 
now to agriculture and to population. According to my hypo- 
thesis, then, the ancestors of the Persians and Hindus must 
have emigrated from their early seats toward the south-west 
and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the European nations 
towards the west and the north I conceive that the tribes 
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wiiiclj migrated towards Europe followed two great routes ; the 
one along the northern shores of the Black Hea ; while the 
other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the J^lgean Sea^ or the 
Hellespont, Thra(‘-e, Tll3n-ia, and the A<lriatic. It was indubit- 
ably by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their 
colonists.” (Kssais, p. 514-517.) 

Pr<.>fessor Lassen also deci<les against the liypothesis that 
India was the birth-place of the Indo-Enropean races. He 
says : — 

It is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that 
the ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to 
those of tlie other liido-Germaiiic nations as to establish the 
original unity both of tluise languages and nations. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion either, 1st, that the Indians 
migrated to India from some oUkt prinnival seat, or, 2nd, that 
all the kindred Indo-Gennanic nations had their oriudn in India. 
The following consid(‘rations determine us to decide in favour of 
the former of tliese alternatives. 

It would, First, he* an improbahle supposition that the na- 
tions which are now so widely’ exbmded should liave l)e<ni derived 
from the remotest member of tin' entire siaaes. Tbeir common 
cradle must be. souglit, if not in tlie very centre, at all events 
in such a situation as to render a <liffusi()n towa-nls tbc ditferent 
regions of tbc Avorld practicable. Tins condition is not well fuh 
tilled by supposing India to be the point of departure. Sccondl\% 
none of the plienoijiena of speech, customs, or ideas observahle 
among the other cognate nations indicate an Indian origin. 
Of the countries which were anciently occupied by the great 
Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, and differed 
the most widely from tlie otliers ; and it would be very unac- 
countable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should 
have been preserved by any of the other Indo-Germanic races 
in later times, if they had all originally dwelt in India. Among 

Indian Antiquities, i. p. *512, tf. 


X *> 
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the names of plants and animals which are common to all these 
nations there is none which is ]>eculiar to Inclia/'^* The most 
widely diffused word for any species of corn ([java) denotes not 
rice, but barley. Thirdly, For a dc^cision of this (jiiestion, the 
manner in Which India is j^eo^raphically distributed among the 
different nations by whicli it is occupied, is of great importance. 
The diffusion of the Ariaiis towards the soutli, points to the con- 
clusion that they can)e from tJje north-west, fi’om tlie couiitr}^ to 
the nortli of the Vindhya, pro])ably from the region border- 
ing on the Jumna, and the eastern jiJU't of the Punjab. Their 
extension to tlie east bfdween the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 
also indicates the saiue C(.mntri(\s as th(*ir earlier seats. We find 
moreover evident traces of the Arians, in their advance from the 
north-west, having sewered asunder the earlier population of 
Ifindustan, and driven one ])orti()ii of it towai’ds the northern, 
and another portion towards the soutliej’n liills. FurtluT, we 
cannot assume that tln‘- Arians themselves were tlie earlieu’ in- 
habitants who were pushed aside: for the inhabitants of tlic 
Dckiian, like those of the Yindliya range, appear always as the 
weaker and retiring ])a.rty who wtTc drivcMi hack by the Arians. 
We cannot ascribe to tlie non-Arian tri]K‘s the power of having 
forced themselves forward througli the midst of an earlier Arian 
population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country : but, on tlie contrary, everything speaks 
in hxvour of th<nr liaving been originally settl(‘J in those tracts 
where we find tli(‘m at a later period, and of their having once 
occupie(i a more (‘xtensive territory. Tliese non-Arians were in 
fact feebler races, like the red men of America. The Arians on 
the other hand were a more perfectly organised, enterprising, 
and creative people, and were conse([uently tlie more recent; 
just as the earth has at a later period 2)roduced the more perfect 

[This circumstance, however, might be accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modern Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being for- 
gotten, from the ^dants and .animals being unknown in western countries. 
See below, p. 318. — J. M.] 
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classes of plants and animals. Finally the same thing is shown 
hy the political relatioii of the two branches of the population. 
The AriaTis take up for themselves, Le, for the three highest 
cashes, ;x position of the most comph^te contrast to the aboriginal 
tribes, first of all by the naiiui of Arya., and next by their 
prerogatives ; for the name of “ twice-born,” with the 

higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive designation 
of the three uppiT classt's. The Arians in this way mark them- 
selves out as the sui)erior and coiKjneriiig race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce* an outward mark, tliat of comjih^xion. 
Tlie word for caste in Sanskrit (e(tcno), originally signified 
colour. The castes therefore were distinguished by their com- 
plexion. But, as is well known, the Bralunans have a fairer 
colour than the ftudras and Cdiandfdas: and the Kshatriyas 
a]id Yai^yas wdjo were also Arians must have participated in 
the same fair complexion. We an^ thus led to the conclusion 
that the Ariaji-Indi a, ns were originally distinguished from the 
dark ahorigines: and this accords witli the assumption that 
they came from a more northern (country.” 

That the Arians were not aiituchthonuns in India, but came 
from some country to the north, is also the o])iiiion of I’rofessor 
Max Muller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian 
tribtrs niigrating across the snow of the llinifdaya southward 
toward the “ St'von Bivers” (the Indus, the five rivers of the 
Paiijfd), and the Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called 
their home. That before this time tluy had been living in 
more northern regions, within the same precincts with the 
ancestors of the Clreeks, the Italians, K'^lavoiiians, Germans and 
Celts, is a fact as firmly estaldished as that the Normans of 
William the Compieror were the Northmen of Scandinavia. 
The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to witli regard to ante-historical periods 
.... While most (d‘ the members of the Arian family followed 
this glorious i)ath ” [i. e. to the north-west], “ the southern 
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tribes were slowly migrating to tbe mountains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes of the 
Hindii-kush or the Himfdaya, they conquered or drove before 
them, as it seems without much effort, tlie original inhabitants 
of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for tlieir guides 
the principal rivers of northern India, and were led by them 
to new lioines in tlieir beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last 
Eesults of Sanskrit Eesearches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of 
Un, Hist., vol. i. pi>. 129, and 131 ; and Anc. Sansk. Lit, pp. 12, 
13, 15.) 

Again in the liast Ecsults of the Turanian Kesearches, ibid,, 
p. 340, the same able writer remarks : It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within 
its earliest and narrowest limits, between tlie Haras vati and 
Drishadvati, was not the birth-place of the sons of INIanii. The 
Arians were strangers in the land of the Indus and tlie Ganges, 
but no one can now determine the exact spot whence they 
came, and where they had been previously settled. Traditions, 
current among the Brahmans as to the northern regions, con- 
sidered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration — holy 
places along the rivers of northern India, where even in later 
times Brahmans went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark 
the stations of their onward course — the principal capitals of 
these ancient kingdoms may prove the slow but steady progress 
toward the mouths of the principal rivers of India — but with 
the sources of those rivers, the homes of the Arian strangers 
vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the highest 
points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that 
India was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons 
are as follows. After giving some account of the various tribes 
by whom southern and central India are occupied, he proceeds : 

thus find the whole of the Dekhan covered with the 
remains of a nation of which it is highly probable that the 
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several parts were coimected hy affinity. But we know with 
certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not estahlish 
themselves in the Dekhaii till a later period, and as colonists, 
who apparently began their occupation by making tlieinselves 
masters of the coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that 
those barbarous tribes could have pushed themselves forward 
into the midst of the Arian-Indians at a period when the latter 
had atbiined to tlie hoiglit of their social and political develop- 
ment; and yet it is at this very period that we already find 
mention made of several of these barbarous races. We are 
tlierefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by 
the arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated 
into their community as a servile caste, or driven back into the 
recesses of the mountains.” Indien, p. 9. In p. 12, the same 
author proceeds: ^^From the foregoing sections it appears that 
the Sanskrit-speaking people, who called themselves Aryas and 
Vises, can be shown to have immigrated from foreign regions 
into their new abodes. It can be positively ilemonstrated that 
they once formed one nation, vspokc one speech, and possessed 
the same civilisation, with the races who are allied to them 
by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (^Le, the 
Iranians), the Gr(ieks, Latins, &c. It is scarcely to 1)6 doubted 
that the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of 
Asia ; but the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, 
and so many commotions, migrations and so forth, must have 
swept over the region which they formerly occiH)ied, that every 
trace wliich the Sanskrit-speaking race might have left of their 
residence there, has been obliterated. Arguments of a general 
nature render it not improbable that Tartary, which even in 
historical ages has sent forth so many cbildi-en of the steppes 
to the most various regions of the world, may, at one time, have 
embraced this race also in its vast wildernesses When 

* In Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (German). 
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the once united nation hccaine broken up, the Tndo-Arians 
remained still for a long time united with the Perso-Arians, 
as the language of both distiuetly proves. The abodes which 
they occupied at that time may be determined with tolerable 
probability by the aid of a widely diffused sacred legend.” 
Ih'ofessor Penfoy tluui refers to the Indian legends regarding 
the sacred lake's ]\Tan osar d vara, and Eavana-hrada, and the 
descent of the Ganges in tlie same Himalayan region, and its 
subsequent division into separate streams. lie regards the 
Ganges as a personification of the original fountain of waters, 
and identifies it with the apdm itapdt, or “ son of waters,” 
of the V(‘ila. This again he considers to be identical with 
the napdt apanin of the Ziuid writings, which in like manner 
he interprets as a mythical rc^jirescntatioii of the primeval 
source of earthl}^ waters, issuing from a mountain. He then 
proceeds: ^^Here then w'e have in the Zend writings a repe- 
tition of the Indian legends regarding tlie original source of 
winters, along wdth the Indian locality : and the only (piestion 
which arises is whether the knowledge of this locality was 
acquired by the Persians in later times, or brought with them 
from their earlier abodes. When we reflect how great is the 
general agreement betw^een the Indians and Persians in respect 
of religion, of political institutions, and other things of the 
same kind, it seems to me extremely prol)able that, as they 
bear in common the name of Arya (in Zend AfcT/u), or ^ the 
honourable,’ — a name which im])lies a high sense of their own 
importance, — they must also have attained in common a con- 
siderable degree of civilisation. Tlnn of course, pre-supposes 
that they dwelt together in the same country for a tolerably 
long period ; and where can we more reasonably seek for this 
locality than in the quarter to which the recollections of both 
nations point as to their earliest abodes ? For what but recol- 
lections of this sort could have given to this region the appella- 
tion of a holy land ? For it lies geographically too far distant 
from the principal seats of later Hinduism as well as of the 
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Zend religion, to admit of its coming, in any otlier way, to be 
regarded by both nations as a sacred region, at a period when 
tljc‘y bad become settled so far from it, as well as from each 
other. We can scarcely go wrong if we identify this region, 
(as the Cjuarter in winch the Indians placed the abode of the 
blessed), wi til the renowned Uttarakimi, which according also 
to the classical authorities of the west is to be fixed here. We 
shall not, however, spend more tinn; in confirming (by grounds 
which we cannot render perfectly (convincing) oitr opinion that 
the Sanskrit and Zend p€H>pl<\s once dwelt together in the 
country whieli we call Little Tluhct, as a nation whi(di had 
nttained a certain stoge of ci\ilisatiou. At the period when the 
Aryas settled in this region, a division of the great Indo-Gothic 
race appears to have already taken place. After this separa- 
tion, the other members of the s^imc great family who subse- 
(luently came into notice in tlic westinai world, remained for a 
time by themselves in their earlier abodes somewhat more to 
the nortli/’ 

The following remarks of Prof(^ssor Spiegel (Introduction to 
Avesta, vol. ii. fip. cvi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr. 
(hirzon’s allegation that the language and mythology of the Per- 
sians are derived from those of India: Though it is universally 
admitted that a primeval country is to be assumed, where the 
Aria ns lived in pre-hist orical times as one people, and from 
which they gradually migrated; and although it is allowed 
that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt together for a 
length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, even 
after the separation of the other branches, still it is by no 
means clear what slnnild be regarded as that primeval country. 
Agreeably to Mr. Curzon’s assumption India was the fatherland 
of the Iiido-Germanic races. From that country the individual 
branches of that stock migrated westwards, and last of all the 
Iranians, who continued to dwell in the immediate vicinity of 
their original country, which henceforward remained in sole 
possession of a single race, the Indians. According to this 
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assumption tlic relation of Iran to India admits of a very sim2>le 
adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language the 
Vedic Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic nations. If accordingly, an imyiortant affinity is discern- 
ible both in language and in ideas between the Indians and 
Iranians, the reason of it is simply this that * the Iranians 
emigrated last from India, and thus carried with them the 
largest sliare of Indian characteristics. On this view the older 
monuments of Iranian literature would stand in the same 
relation to the Vedic literature, that the Pali and Prakrit stand 
to the later Sanskrit. Lassen had liowever previfmsly declared 
himself against this assumption tliat India was the cradle of 
tlie Indo-Germanic rac(‘s; and his arguments have not been 
invalidaled by Air. Curzon. Am I as regards tbe relation of the 
old Iranian diahjct to the KSaiiskrit of the Veda,s, I l)ol(lly assert 
tliat we cannot possi])ly su])pose the formtu* to stand in any 
such relation of (le[)endance to the latter as tlic Pali or the 
Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; and no one who impar- 
tially examines tlie <[uestion, will do otherwise than support 
my view. 

We may therefore at once sot aside the supposition that 
India was the cradle of the Indo-Gcnnanic race. We j)refer to 
assume with Lassen tliat their original ahod(^ is to be sought in 
the extreme east of the Iranian country, in the tract where 
the Oxus and Jaxartes take tlicir rise, 

‘‘But tbe second ipiestion in reganl to langn<age is not thus 
determined. For it miglit still be imagined possible that not 
only the Indians but also the Iranians along with them, had 
migrated to the countries on tlie Indus; and that the Iranians, 
perhaps owing to religious differences, had retraced their steps 
to the westward. The great affinity between the Sanskrit, and 
the ancient Bactrian, languages, and the resemblances between 
the mythologies, of the Vedas on the one hand, and the Avesta 


fntl. Ant. i. p, 512. Sec above p. 307, IT. 
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on the other, would then admit C)f the Ramc explanation ; viz., 
tluit the Iranians had sj^ent the Yedic period, or at least a great 
part, of it, hi conjunction with the Indians ; and hence the 
close affinity between their ideas. This is in hict the view of 
a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of study, Pro- 
fessor Max Midler.’’*’ 

‘‘ I cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to dis- 
cover that there is any liistorical reminiscence by whicb it can 
ho estahlished.''’*’* I'lie facts whicli I have above eolleei.ed regard- 
ing Zoroaster and his religion, certainly do not point to the 
conclusion that he was a llactrian, inucli less that the religion 
of tlu^ Pactriaiis came fn»m India ; on the contrary, these 
accounts seem to load us to believe that their religion came first 

from JMedia lint if there he no liistorical recollection, 

Avhat elsii is th<T(‘ to favour the opinion in fjuestion? Surely it 
cannot ho llie similarity of structure hotwc'cn the languages of 
India and PtTsia! We esteenu the Hanskrit so highly, not 
ht‘caus(; it was the original speech of the Indo-(hTmanic race, 
but because it stands the nearest to that original langiiage. 

Lust Tv»‘sults of the IVrsian Researches,” p. 113. ‘‘If regarded from 
a Vaidik point of view . . . the gods of the Zoroasiriaiis come out once more 
as mere reflections of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. It can 
now be proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrlans hud 
been settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the 
Zoroastrlans, for wc have no evidence to hear us out in making the same 
assertion of the nations of IMedia and Persia in general. That the Zoroas- 
trians and their ancestors started from India during the Vaidik period can 
be proved as distinctly as tliai the inhabitants of JVIassilia started from 
Greece. The geographical traditions in the first Fargard of the Veudidad 
do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, they would 
embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by the 
Vaidik poets — a remembrance of times previous to their first common 
descent into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this 
is more likely, they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroas- 
triaiis after they had become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries 
and nations, subsequent to their emigration from India,” 

See, however, App. note E. 
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Now it canuot surprise us that another language of the same 
family, as the ancient Bacirian is, should have remained on a 
nearly similar level. It is not in tlie least at variance with this 
view that the last named language is far younger than the 
Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known that external circumstances 
fr(M|uenily oC(*asiori the speedy corruption of one language, while 
another can long preserve its anciemt level. And so in this 
ea«se, hotli languages issued in a nearly similar form from one 
(‘orumoii j)arenf form of sjieech, and were then developed inde- 
pendently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 
languages do not nccessitatti the assumj)tion that the ancient 
Bactrian language has passed iLrongh ihe Vedic Sanskrit, so 
iH'ither is this view forced upon us hy the contents of the Avesta. 
.Reference has, iiuhiCHl, hocui made to the points of contact 
hetweeii the legends, and even between the manners and cus- 
toms ex}iibit(;d in the ^’"eda and the Avesta.. But the few par- 
ticulars which recur in the A'edas cannot be set against the 
far larger number of which there is no trace there. Similar 
common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient 
Greeks must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, 
warranted in supposing that in the old Bactrian language and 
literature we possess the monuments of a people, who crirlaiiily 
lived tog(dher with the Indians longer than any of the other 
kindred races, and have tlu'refore a certahi numher of religious 
and other conceptions common to it with tlu‘ former. But 
tlu'sc common elements arc so insigniticant when compared 
with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, tliat we are 
justified in regarding the language and literature as independent 
Iranian productions. How% and hy what causes the separation 
of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point 
wind), owing to our want of information on that early period, 

can no longer he certainly determined Among the 

grounds of it I have (in tlie 1st VoL p. 9.) referred to a religious 
alienation between the two nations, but too great importance 
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should not he assigned to this view. Even without assuiuinsx 

• r . . 

any such alienation, it is conceivable that gods who were 
honoured by the one people, miglit be degraded to liell by the 
other.®®** .... Tliat which gives probability to the idea of an 
actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians on religious 
grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians 
have each gone through their own proper develoimieiit ajiart 
from the others. Any points of coincidence hetAscen the two 
must thus be referred to the (^arly pri'-Vedic period, not to 
the era of the special development of either of the two jieoples. 
None of the common features which 1 have referred to in Yol. J. 
(see above, p. 290, if.) are of such a character as to make it at 
all necessary for us to sujjpose the country bordering on the 
Indus to liave been the scene of their origination. An origin 
in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribial to the 
legend of Yrittrahan, as Indra is designated, as tlie slayer of 
Yrittra, who withholds the clouds and tlie necessary rain. The 
word recurs again in the old-Bactrian vereirnyd ^ victorious, 
(the deity, Yerethragna I regard as hewing certainly of tVir later 
origin). b"rom the circumstance that no special sense is assigired 
to the word in the ancient Bactriau language, T do not conclude, 
as is commonly done, that in the A vesta it has lost its special 
meaning ; but, on the contrary, I assume that the Indian limita- 
tion of the word to Indra did not take [)lacc till after the st‘j)a- 
ration of the two peoi)les, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same 
general question. In his tract, entitled “ Modern Investigations 
on Ancient India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intel- 
lectual condition of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words 
common to all the Indo-European languages, he proceeds 
thus : — 


See App. note F. 
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“ In tlic picture just now drawn, positive signs are after all 
almost entirely wanting, Ly which we could n'cognise the 
country in whicli our forefathers dwell and had their common 
home. That, it was situated in Asia is an old historical axiom : 
the want of all animals s}>ecirically Asiatic in our enumeration 
ahove seems to tell against this, hut (^an hi^ explained simply hy 
the fact of tluist*. animals not existing in Europe, which oc- 
casioned th(‘ir na.mes to he forgotten, or at least; caust‘d them to 
be a])])liod to other similar animals ; it seems, howev(‘r, on the 
whole, that the climate of that country was rallier temperate than 
tropical, most jirohahly mild, and not so much unlike tliat of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highk-inds of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded fnan time imnn - 
morial as the cradle of the human race.” 

]\Iy next tpiotaticai is from the n'Ctoit work of ]\I. 7*i(‘t(d, L('S 
OrigimiS Indc^-Europecmues,*’’ in wliich hc^ emh'avoiirs, hy an ex- 
a,mina1ion of all the a<Hx*ssil)lc data, geographi(’.al, philological, 
and ethnographical, as well as hy a survey and comparison of all 
the terms common to the Arian languages, Avld(*h refca* to eliinate, 
to topogra.])hy, and to nat ural liistoiy, to dd ermine an hat tli/d 
co?lntry Avas, AAdneli tlie c<anTn^)n ancestors of the? Jndo-Enro[>ean 
nations originally iidiabited.''^ 

I shall not att(‘m])t to follow the coiirsi' of Al. i^ietet’s multi- 
farious inAa'stigatious and reasonings, or to pass a.ny judgimad; 
on his ])articnlar deductions; hut shall content myself Avith (xx- 
traeting liis account of tin* g(‘iu‘ral results to which he has Ix^eii 
conducted. 

“ By consulting successivedy national a[)p(‘llations, traditions, 
geography, philology, and ethnography, wo have •arrived at the 
following conclusions: — Tlie ArLan j)eople, as they called tiiem- 
Belves in opposition to the harha must have occupied a 

M. ric'tet’s second volume, which linsnot yet appeared, is to treat of the 
state of civilisation and intelleetual culture which this primitive pcojle had 
attained before it was broken up into dilTercnt nations. 
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region, of whidi Bactria maybe regarded as tlie eeiiirc. Tins is 
the conclusion to which we arc at once hid by merely comparing 
the directions followed by the swarms i>f men wlio issued from 
this centre, and which all radiate from it as a point of depaidiire. 
The geographical configuration of this portion of Asia completely 
confirms this first induction ; for the only possible outlets through 
which M]e j)opulation could issue occur at the very points where 
the princip[il currents of emigration have actually flowed, if we 
may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian peo])le, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of tiudr 
origin/’ .... 

“ We may ])resuuie (1.), from the order and direction of tlje 
migrations which determiii(‘d the ultimate }K)sitioiis of the Arian 
races, (2.), from the traces of tlu‘ir ancient names, hdt hy the 
S(wera] nations along the routes which they must have followed, 
«and (3.) from tlie more s]>eeia] affinities a\ hieli conii(^et toge- 
ther the ditferont gron])s of Arian languages, that the j>riiuilive 
Ariana, at the piu'iod ol‘ its greatest extension, must have em- 
braced nearly the wliole of the region situated between the I lindu- 
hush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Oisjiian sea; aiid, ])erliaps, 
extcn{h‘d a good way into Sog<liana, towards the sour(;(‘s of the 
Oxus ajid the Jaxartes. I do not nteaii tliat Ariana lluui formed 
one strongly ccuislituted stale. It is much more probable that it 
was at lhat time partitioiuHl among disthnd; tribes^ nnited solely 
by tlie g(’neral Ixmd race, ]>y similarity of manners and 
language, by a common stock ^>f ])e]iefs and traditions, and by 
a sentiment of natural bi otlierhond, 'riiis is to inferred 
both frojii the topogra])hical eliaracter of tlie coujitry, a,nd iVom 
the successive emigrations which must have followed each other 
at considerabht intervals. T liave att(*ni[)te(i in Chaj)ter 111. to fix, 
by ap]>roximation, tlie relative positions of the different ]>r an dies 
of the race before their dispersion,*” 

[I introduce here, from p, 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the subst ance 
of the passage referred to, so fur as it relates to the Iranians, 
Indians, Greeks, and Latins: — 
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AsRuininyj Bartria to liave hccn the centre', of the region 
peopled ]>y the ]>riniitive Aryas, the Iranians must luive 
possessed its iiorth-ea.st coriuir, t)ordering on Sogdiana, towards 
Belurtagh, and have at first spn^ad to^vards tlie east, as far as tlie 
liigh mountain vallies, from wdiieli th(T afterwards descended to 
colonize Iran. Alongside of tlnan, to the south-(‘ast, pj’ohably in 
tin*, fertile regions of Badakhsham dwelt tlu^ Indo-Arians, oeeii- 
pying tin' slopes of the f lindn-knsli, wiih‘h tluw h;vd afterwards 
to cross, oi' to round, in onlei’ to lurive in (hhul, and ])en('tratt‘ 
tliejiee into nortlnaai India. Tn the south-west, towards tin', 
sources of the Ai’taniis and the Baetrus, we siioidd the 

Pelasgo-Arians (tln^ (.1 reeks and I^afins), who must have advain'cd 
thence in the direction of ll(‘ra(, and ennlimied tlu'ir inignation, 
V)}" Khorasaii and Alaz(aideran to Asia. Elinor am.l tin* 1 {elles])ont.‘' ] 

‘"Though noliiing nion' than a liypothesis, the pree<'ding distri- 
hiition ap])ears to a(*connt ladter than any otiier for tin* entire fa,ets 
ol the ease. But it can he shown, iij :i moia* [)r(H*is(‘ manner, 
that, the Aryas must liave ]a*en originally di\ided into iwo 
groups, tin*, one eastern and tin* <)llier \V(*stern, Irom wliic’h, on 
the one sid<‘, the Arva.s of Ih-rsin, and tinUa issued, a, ml on the 
other tin* hhirop(‘an nations. "Idie priueijrd arguments hi siiji- 
2 )ort of this 8latenn*nt ('aiuiot, liowx'ver, be* unfbhh*d till 1 eoine 

to the st‘(|n('l of my work In r(*g7ird to tbe 

])eriod when tin* Ariaii emigrations took place, 1 may say, by an- 
tici]>ation, tliat, in all jirobability, tln^ (‘ailiest of tbem eannot be 
]daeed at l(‘ss than tbrt‘(* thousand years iiefore tin* tdiristian era, 
and that perliaps tiny go baek to a still remoter period.” — 
(Piefet., Les Aryas Primitifs, j)]). o.‘36, ff.) 

I shall now atfem[)t brh'lly to sum up the aTgiiinents in 
fa.vour of tlie conelusion, that tin* Jndo-Arians were not autoch- 
thonous, but iminigrai(‘(l into Hindusthan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as avo have seiui, a different opinion, 
which he grounds on the ;issumptiou that tlu^ languag(*s, as well 
as the mythologies, of tiie IVrsians, as w^ell as of the (freeks and 
Latins, are derived from India. We have already seen (p. 2G9, ff. ) 
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liow untenable the notion is tliat the* (iroeb and Latin langnn^n^s 
conll have been derived from >Sanskrit ; and the points of coin- 
cidence between tlie Greek, the Italian, and tlie Indian niyllio- 
lot^ics are too few and too remote to justify the idea of tlu'ir 
derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period nearly so recent 
as the hypothesis would lavpiire. I am not prepaianl to jn’o- 
nounce it altogether inconceivable that tlie Greit^ and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any jieriod short 
of ]5()() years n.c., witliont distinct tracers of this migration 
being dis(!overai)le in their own JitcTatnn*, or in that of other 
nations: for, as we have alri'ady seen (page 300) th(', tracers of 
such movements may soon disappear from the traditions of an 
illiterati'. p(‘ople. ]>iit if the hinguages and religions of Greece 
and Italy h(‘ not derlrcd from those of India, tlnae is no ground 
for tin's hypothesis. And any emigndion from India at an 
earlier period than that indicated appears to he impntiahle. 
Fifteen hnndred yea,rs Ix^fore tin? Gliristian era, India, if (as 
it no donlit was) already ocenpied hy tlie Indo-Arians, must, 
at all events, have hern very tliijily peojiled. The Aryas had 
not, at that pta'iod, extended themsehi'S beyond tlie north- 
west (]uart(T of India.^^ T^arge traets lioth to iln^ east and 
W(\st of the Gang(‘S, and to the north of the Vindhya range, 
must then have heen still uncultivated. While such lircilities 
nunaineil for the oeinipation of new tiuTitory for the ])ur]Miscs of 
agriculture or pasturage, in their ()wn immediate maghhourhood, 
it does not ajipear wliat sufficient motive could have existed to 
impel any hrancli of tlie small Arian jiofndation to desiat the 
fertile plains and tlie warm lemperatiirti of India, (to which, hy 
the hy])othesls, they must liave heen long accustomed) for the 
rugged mountains and the liarren and less genial regions which 
lay to the north-west and west of the Indus. 

As regards the di'rivation of the Iranian language and my- 
thology from the Indian ( which may be asserted with more sliow 

This will be made evident by the details which I eball shortly adduce, 
relative to their diffusion in llindusthan. 
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of probability than in tlio case of the Greeks and Latins), I may 
place the authority and the arguments, just quoted, of Professor 
Spiegel in opposition to those of Mr. Cnrzon. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of 
either tlreory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were 
an autochthonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification 
of his doubt, lie refers to the circumstance that all other known 
migrations of ancient date have proceeded from east to west 
and have not radiated from a common centre. P>ut this reason- 
ing cannot claim to offer more than a limited presumption, and 
cannot be set against the stronger probahilities which, in this 
case, are suggested hy the snbsecjuent history of the different 
Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The (jommon origin of the Arian tongues implies, as wc 
have seen, the anterior existence of one j)ar(‘nt language from 
wliicli they all issued, and conduefs us lu^cessarily to the conclu- 
sion that the several nations, who spoke those separate dialects 
were all descended from the same common ancestors, who em- 
ployed the parent language in (question, and formed one Arian 
nation ijihaliiting the same country. As the question where this 
country was situated cannot he decided by liistory, we are 
thrown back upon inference ; and we are therefore led to enquire 
what that region was wliich hy its position was most likely to 
have formed the point of departure fnim wliich nations situated 
in the opjiosite (piarters u1timat(‘ly occupied hy the Indians, the 
Iranians, the (ii’eeks, the Konians, tlie Germans and the Slavon- 
ians must have issued in order to reach their several abodes by* 
the most easy and natural routes. The point of departure which 
best satisfies this condition, is in the opinion of the eminent 
writers whom I have cited, some region of central Asia, lying to 
the north-west of India. We may therefore place the cradle of 
the Arians in or near Bactria. 
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Sect. VITT. — On the Natiomxl TrarUtions of the Indians regarding their oxen 

Oi'igiml Country, 

I sluill now iiHjiiiro wlK‘llior tlien^ are any data to be found 
among the traditions of the Indians or tlic' Pca'sians, from wliicli 
we can derive any confirmation of tbe conclusion to wliicli we have 
biion led ])y otlier considerations. 1 must, liowevia*, begin with 
a candid admission that so fjir as I ki^ow, none of the >Sanskrit 
books, not even the most iincieiit, contain aiw disthici reference 
or allusion to tlie fojtdgu origin of tlie lndi;ins. This does not, 
perhaps, afford any just ground of surjmse. The Yedic liynnis 
themselves do not caj-ry ns ];ack to tJie first ages of the nation, 
but Contain allusions to piTsonages and events of a still earlier 
date. The past history of their is very liable to be forgofttui 
an unhhtered j>eo])I(‘, a-s is justly reinarkcsl ]>y Schh'gi 1, in the 
passage? e|uoted above, p. oOd ; and any traditions which may at 
one time have existesl of flu* early Arian migrations might very 
easily have been ovmgrowii a,nd (dfaeed by I1 k‘ luxuriant harvest 
of legendary inventions for wbieb India lias been remarkable from 
tbe earliest ages. This ])roet\ss of edisenration is distinctly trace- 
able in other parts of Indian liistory, anel it has beim treipiently 
remarked bow greatly the myths and even tbe allusions of the 
Vedas luive l)etm amjdifud and distorted liy more recent inytbo- 
logists. I sliall, boweviT, ]>rocecd to (juote such passages a,s may 
appear in any way to ini])ly the tradition of a tbreign origin. 

First. In tln^ Jvig-veda/’'-^ an expression occurs from wbicli we 
might infer that the Indians still ir^fained some recollection of 
their having at one time occupied a colder countr}^ It is this : 
E.-V. i. f>4. 14. Hci “May wo 

cherish [such] a son and grandson a hundred 7 eh hers ” ! The 
expression "aiTT 

we see — may we live — a Imndred autumns” also occurs in the 
Wilson, Introd. to Itig-veda, vol. i. p. xlii. 


T O 
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R.-y. vii. GO. IG. See also R.-V, x. 18. 4. Tliis may perhaps 
be a more recent form of the phrase, dating from a period when 
tlie, recollection of the colder regions from which they had 
migrated, wjis becoming forgotten by the Aryas. 

vSecofid. In tie* ftatapatha-bnllimana, one of a class of 
works which, as we have shown, foj-m the oldest remains of 
Hindu literaiurt^ ncjxt to tlic Vedic hymns, w(j tind the follow- 
ing legc'iid, which may possibly be bastnl upon an old tra.di- 
tion of the Hindus having originally crossed, at some jioint, the 
great mountains to the north or north-west, and entered into 
India by that route: — 

^ m tnrf^mrfTi ^f?n qr^- 

T^n: irw 

% 'g-sqrr 5 !t?t 

TT^ Tim f^t^i w ^ fru?f%- 

qrif WT«5rT rrat HT ^ ?tut- 

fifi ^is'^sif^Tfr »Tf%- 

'^jnT’rTTI TT^T W^t^lTTreil I ¥ 
SfTWTnTUITt fJrfW I 

7TW 

^ 5|Tq^qq>-^T?T^T^^I ¥ 

fi w wm ^M^Tg'^%1 rm 3^ ^ni 

^nfTrr % m 

This legend is translated liy Weber, Ind. Stud. i. IGl, ff. ; and by 
JHliillcr, Anc. Sanis. Lit. p. 425, til 
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^ TifiTwifhsn cl <5 w 

*JT^^ ^ rlT- 

wn. fTT^^PWW^^WTll fI^-^7T^TTW fTrT^sfr<^4j^wf%- 
f^l rTi: Tf^T ’^fr- 

f^firwi TrsTT^m:! ff-^Tf^ 

^ ^ ^ '^rrfwfiiw^ ^^rw^TTi ?t?t: ^'- 

ctiig^ ^ fqs^TlT^T ?!% 

^ ^ rf^ ?!1TRT^I frt 

Th^fj: gn-s^f^i ^^V^fTT Tf?Ti '?rR^?ti|^f^i 

^ TTWsft^STfT TTW'WTf^S^I '?ffq- 

t^i TRTT rrarr ^ ¥t 

7TT ’f grr^tf^i ?r ^1%7tt Tf^i 

grq TT^T ^t%^l ^ 

’|?T cpfr 1 WT ^mfKfw i 

rrt -nr ^ %% ms^gn?(Tf^f% ir- 

I TRT '^ITarT- 

WT ^ Tt^i (Tm^ 

’^Fi>''5r^ Tpg ^i^Tr TT^rraT^zrrsTT^i 

TT^T^T^: I rpsn -s^rf irsi’i' -m 

•ir3iTfH:ii 

Tlicy brought to INIami in the morning water for washing, as 
they are in the habit of bringing water to wash with tlui hands. 
As he was using the wahn*, there came into his hands a fisl), wliich 
said to him, ^Preserve me and I will save tliee.’ [Mann ine[uired] 
‘ From wluitwilt tlioii save me? ’ [The fish replied"] ^ A flood 
shall sweep away all these creatures: T will resciKnliee from 
it.’ [Maim asked] ^llow is thy protection [to be effected]?’ 
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The fish answered ^ So long as we are small, we are in great peril, 
and even fisli devours fish : preserve me first in ajar. When I 
grow too large for the jar, dig a treiidi, and preserve me in it. 
When I become too great for that, carry me to the ocean ; I shall 
then be beyond the reach of danger.’ >Straightway it became 
a great fish : for h grew exceedingly. [The fish then said,] ‘ In 
so many years the flood will come : make a ship therefore, and 
worshif) me; and wlnm the flood rises, embark on the ship, 
and I shall deliver thee,’ Accordingly Mami preserved the fish, 
and brought it to the ocean; and in the same year which the 
fish had declared, he ])uilt a ship and worshipped [the fish.] 
When the flood asceiidc'd, he entered the ship, and the fish 
swam near him : and he fastened the cable of the shij) to the 
fish’s horn. Ey this means ])e passed over this northern 
mountain. The fish then said, ‘ 1 have delivered Ihee, fasten 
the shij) to a tree.’ l>ut lest the water should aba.nd(m 
thee when thou art uj3on the mountain, as fast as the Avater 
subsides, so fast shalt thou descend along with it. Accord- 
ingly he descended as the water subsided. Jlence, this was 
‘Mann’s descent’ from tlie northern inoimtain. The flood 
liad swept away all creatures; IManii alone was left. Being 
desirous of offsjjring he laboriously performed a religious 
rite. And there, too, he saerificed with tJ)e pdht sacrifice. lie 
cast clarified huttcr, tliickened milk, whey, and curds, as an 
oblation into tbe waters. After a year a f(unah‘ was produced, 
who rose unctuous from the* waters, with (*larifu;d butter under 
her feet. Mi tra and Vanina met Iior; and said to her ‘Who 
art tlioii?’ ‘Many’s daughter,’ she replied. Tliey rejoined, 
‘ Say that thou art our daughter.’ She answered, ‘ No : I am 
the daughter of him who begot me.’ Tlnm they demanded a 
share in her. She promiscid, and she did not promise; hut 
jmssed on and came to Alanu. Aiann asked her ‘Who art 
thou?’ ‘ Thy daughter,’ she rcjdied. ‘How, thou divine pne, 
art thou my daughter?’ he inquired. She replied, ‘Thou 
hast begotten me from those oblations which thou didst cast 
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into the waters. I am a benediction. Introduce me at the 
sacrifice. If thou shalt do so, tliou shalt increase in oHspriiig 
and cattle. Whatever boon thou shalt supplicate through me, 
shall accrue to tliee.’ Pic ae!cordingly introduced her in the 
middle of the sacrifice : for that is tlie middle which stands 
between the introductory and concluding prayers. He lived 
with her worshijiping and toiling, desirous of offspring. By her 
he begot this offsjiring, which is the offspring of Manii.'^ 

It is true that in this legend Mann is said to have crossed 
the northern range^ and to liave d(isceu(led into India, and 
there sacrificed for the purpose of obtaining offsjiring ; and that 
a daughter was born to him in that country. Hut if the pr^)- 
genitor of tlie Hindus was deemed to have been once an 
inhabitant of some country to the north, we may uiid(;rstaiid 
the legend «as intimating that their ancestors generally lived at 
one time oui; of India. 

Maim, as we liave already seen, (Part 1. pp, 15, 16, 25, 41, 
&c.\ is declared in some passages of the Institutes of Hindu 
polity which bear liis name, and in the Mahabharata, to be the 
progenitor of the human race. One of the Brahmanas says in like 
manner, •RSrr Tfw 1% “Creatures 

are descended from JVIanu.” In the Big-veda also he appears to 
he regarded as the forefather or representative of mankind, or 
of the Arian race at least. (Wcdier, Ind. Stud. i. 165, 194, 
195; Burnouf, Introd. to Bliag. Purana, lix. if; Wilson, Big- 
veda, vol. ii. p. 292, note ; Newe, Essai siir Je mythe des 
Bihhavas, p. 68, ff ) I shall cpiote some of the passages of 
the B.-V., in which Maun is inention(‘d. Thus, i. 31. 4, 

i “ Thou, 

O Agni, hast made known the sky to Manu ; thou hast been a 
greater benefactor to Pururavas the performer of pious works ; ” 
i. 36. 19, “Mann 

has established thee, O Agni, as a light to all inaiikiud,” (see 


{Sfiyana on li.-V. i. 6S. 4. 
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also, verso 10); i. 68. 4, 'WVrfT 

[Tliou, Agiii,] hast taken up thy abode as a priest among the 
race of Maun;” i. 96. 2, W 

In conse(]uence of Ayu’s primeval 
liymn, he [Agiii] j)roduced these children of the Manus/’ which 
Sayana explains, Tr^iTT IT^T 

I ‘^lleing Jiymned by Manu, he produced all the 
progeny of Mami, ” ’CWTSTtR^I i. 112. 

18, ^‘Whereby ye preservtKl the hero jNTanu with food.”^^ 

’TTg t^mr Twrf^i i- ii4. 20, “The 

prosperity and security which Mann our fatlicr procured.” 

f?<Tr TWTI^I i>- is, “Those 
[mcdiciues] whicli our fatlicr Maiiu chose,” &c. ^ 

TTfTsrf W5T: W THJ ftrlT 


viii. 52. 1, He wliose gates the an- 
cient pri(\st (or beloved) of the great ones, adorned [or made 
known ?] by sacrifices : our father JManu revealed among the gods 
(priests?) the imiy CVS of the shy V” TTW THTTf^Tgr 

X. 46. 9, “ Wliom [Agiii] AhUa- 
riswan and the go is formed first ns an object of praise and 
worship for INTanu. 

‘^Thou hast formed for Manu 
beautiful jiaths leading speedily to the gods.” 

As Manu tlius a])pears to be the progenitor and representa- 
tive of the Indo-Arians, we might (as I have said) understand 


Sayana explains food in 



this passage by the words 
i.c. food consisting of wheat and other grain 


ivhich the earth had concealed. In Ills annotation on verse 16, Sayana calls 
Manu, «, or the^ royal rishi of that name. 

Sec R.-V. i. 102. 1. 

See, however, Benfey’s rendering in his glossary to the Sama-vedii, 
under tlic word namuchi ; see, also, the passages, R.-V. i, 130. 8, iv. 26. 1, 
ii. 20. 7, vii. 19. 3. 
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the interesting legend which I have quoted regarding his pre- 
servation from the deluge, his passage across the northern 
mountain, and his descent from its summits down into the 
region at its southern base, to intimate generally that the an- 
cestors of the Hindus originally came from some region to 
the north of the Himfilaya. I would not, however, he under- 
stood as laying very much stress upon this inference. 

The story of the deluge is narrated in the Vana Parva of the 
Maljabharata, verses 12, 746 — 12,804, at niucli greater length, 
and with considerable variations from the preceding legend 
of the Satapatha-brfihmana. Every tradition of the deluge 
has an intrinsic intert^st of its own, (piite independently of its 
bearing on the point which T am now concerned to illustrate. 
Though, therefore, the legend as recor(h‘d in the Mahabliarata 
contains nothing directly connected with the subject of this sec- 
tion, I will quote it both on account of its own importance, and 
as an instance of the modifications which ancient Indian legends 
generally undergo in the hands of the later iTiythologists.*^^* 
The IMahribliarata begins with an account of the strenuous 
austerities of Mann. WHiile he was thus engaged, a fish 
came to him on the hanks of the Cliirini,^’* soliciting de- 
liverance, He cast the fish into a jar. When it hecarne too 
large for the jar, he threw it into a pond. When it grew t(jo 
vast for the pond, it thus addressed Mami (verse 12,764): 

^ m Ot- 

Bring me, () divine and holy 
sago, to Ganga, the ocean’s beloved queen ; in her I shall dwell : 
or do whatever else thou jdeasest.” Mariu accordingly cast 
the fish into the Gangil.^'^ Finally, when the fish became too 

The text of this episode was long since published by Bopp. 

0* Verse 12,751 ; 

65 Verse 12,760 : 

TR ^ II 
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great for the Ganga, Maun brought it to the ocean. When 
thrown in there, th<^ fish announced to Manu the approaching 
universal deluge; and then proceeded (verses 12,776 — 8); 

I rr^ 

3TTI ^TPTJi:i ^ 

A^^d thou shalt cause a strong ship to be 
built, with a cable attached, in wliich thou must embark with 
tlie seven risliis. And take with thee all manner of seeds, as 
anciently described by the Brahmans, severally well preserved: 
and then await my arrival." Alanu did as he was commanded, 
veiKesT 2,782, ff.: ft^nqT«rr!T WPrt 3^"^ 

Manu then 

taking all the seeds floated on the billowy sea in the beau- 
tiful ship.” He then thought on the fish, which speedily 
arrived ; and the cable of the slii]) was bound to its vast 
horn. Then we have tlie following descrij)tion which, in some 
places, is not devoid of pocdical power, vtu’ses 12,786, ff, : 

^^TiT ?TWr 

¥T ^ Trm ^3c^-'5i I 

^ ^ ^ f^: ^ if4wF«uJi- 

w?7T4»n '?rf^?pTT xc4 

’rr4 

I ^ 35^ ^ trr ?rt- 

gr4fC ^ ^ 
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^ 3i# I ?TW 

t%^^rT: tf^l ^TrTWrf^ TWlf^ II 

The Fisli being attached by the cable, drew the ship with 
great rapidity over the briny deep ; and transported its crew 
across tlie ocean, wliicli seemed to dance with its wawes, and 
thunder wdth its wat(TS. The sfiip, tossed by the mighty winds, 
whirled around like an unstcad}^ intoxicattHl woman. Neither 
€\arth nor the eight (juarters of the world a-j)peared : ever3dhing 
was water, and tirmament and sky. Amid this perturbation of 
the universe, the seven rishis. Mainland the Fish were perceived. 
In this manner, the Fish, unwearied, drew along the ship for 
many periods of years amid the mass of waters; and at length 
brought it to the highest j>eak of the Hiraavat- Then spa,ke 
tlie Fish, gently smiling, to the rishis: ^ Jlind the ship without 
delay to this peak of the Jlimavat.’ They accordingly fastened 
the ship there ac‘cording to the coninuind of thti Fish. That 
loftiest peak of the ilinifdaya is evcui to this dny known by the 
app(‘llatioii of ‘ Njuibandhana ’ [the Innding of the shi])].” The 
Fish then reveals himself to the rishis as Hrahina, the supreme 
l.ord of Creatines ; and commands JMaJUi to create all living 
beings, gods, Asuras and men, all worlds, and all things move- 
able and immoveabh* : — a command which ISIanu fulfilled. 

It will be observed that this h'gtmd diflers in several of its 
details from that of the t^atapatha-brfihmana. In the latter, 
the original abode of IManu is undefined ; but as he is said to 
have (Tossed the northern mountain (which the commentator 
explains of the Itimala^ra) and as we must suppose it to have 
been the southern slope which formed the scene of Mann’s 
descent,” it may be presumed that the lb*ahmana intends to 

Verse, 12,798 : TTSTC I 

’'IWW ^ ^l#ll 
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represent liim as leaving come from the northern side. In 
the Mahabharatii, on the other hand, the scene is laid on the 
banks of the Chirini. Though the position of that stream is 
undetermined, there is no doubt that it must have been in 
northern Itidia, as the Ganges is shortly after named as one of the 
receptacles into which the P^isli was thrown. Manu therefore is 
overtaken l)y the flood in northern India ; and after being carried 
about in the ship for many years, is landed on the highest 
peak of tlie Himalaya. As no mention is made of his having 
crossed to the northern, we must suppose tliat he continued on 
the southern, side. If, therefore, the legend, as narrated in 
the Brahmana, contains any reminiscence of the immigration 
of the Aryas from the north into India, it is clear that this 
feature of it has b(‘eu lost iu the epic potmi. 

In the Puranas the story undergoes still further tnuisform- 
ations. The Bhagavata places the scene iu tlic south of 
India, in Dravida, instead of in the north ; declares it to have 
been Vishnu who became incarnate in the fish, (instead of 
Brahma, who is represented iu tlie Mahaldiarata as the de« 
liverer) ; and omits all mention of the sliip’s dt'scciit on the 
peak of the Himrila3^a. (KSee M. Burnoufs preface to the third 
vol. of the Bliagavata-purana, pp. xxiii., ff.) 

Third. In the allusions made to the Uiiara (or northern) 
Kurus in the Indian hooks, there may be some reminiscence of 
an early connection with the countries to the north of the 
Himalaya. The following passage from the Aitareya-brilhinana 
viii. 14. (quoted by Weber, Jndische Studien, i. 218), con- 
tains the oldest reference to this people of which I am aware. 

Wherefore in this northern 
region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, the Uttara 
Kurus and the IHtara Madras, are consecrated to separate rule 
"^{vairdjya.) Those who are consecrated are called virdK^ 
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The fallowing quotation from another part of tlie Altar ey a- 
bnlhmana, viii. 23, will, however, sliow that even at the early 
period when that work was composed, the country of the Uttara 
Kurus had come to be regarded as belonging to the domain of 
mythology: ^ ^ 

^ 'wVqrg qrf^F: w?7s»t 

w 

^Tirw 

q^nqfrr^ 

qrf^: q rr^ ®r q 

q ^TT '^IfT ^ Tf^l rT??V 'f WTlfH 5TUT- 
?rrf^ ’?iTTrlt4 

Tim “Sfityahavya of the race of Yasishtha de- 

clared this great inauguration, similar to ludra’s, to Atyarati 
son of Janautapa ; and in consequence Atyarati, who was not a 
king, by [that] knowledge traversed the whole earth round, 
reducing it to suljjection. Satyahavya said to him, ^ Thou hast 
subdued the whole earth round : exalt me now to greatness.’ 
Atyarati replied, ‘\Yhen, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only 
thy general.’ Satyahavya rejoined, ^ That is the holy land of the 
gods; no mortal may conquer it; thou hast acted injuriously 
towards me ; resign, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].” 
In consequence of this the foe-destroying Sushmina, the son 
of >^ivi, slew Atyarati, son of Janantapa, who had [thus] become 
bereft of his vigour, and destitute of strength.” (See Colebrooke’s 
Misc. Ess, i. 43). 

I am indebted to Professor M, Muller for copying for me this passage 
from a MS. of the Aitareya-brahmana. 
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In tlie First Part of tins work I have already cited tlie first 
of the preceding passages and several others, relating to the 
northern Kurus. 

I shall make some further extracts from the ])assage in the 
Ramayana there noticed, and adduce some other texts on the 
same subject. In tlie ‘^description of the northern region,” 
Ramayana iv. 44. 82, if. we have the following account : 

rTT5\ 

wrn, ^ ^ 'jfm- 

II 

“ Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara 
Kurus, who are liberal, pros])ej*ous, j^orpetually happy, and 
undecaying. In th('ir country th('re is neither cold nor 
heat, nor decreintude, nor diseas(‘, nor gri(‘f, nor fear, nor rain, 
nor sun.” A great deal more follows in the same h 3 "perbolical 
strain and then it is added (verse 117): 

tmt f^:i ^ ^ 

ir?T^I and in versos 121, 122: ^ ^HtT^ ^i^WT- 

Beyond the 

Kurus to the north lit‘s the ocean ; and there the vast 8>oina 
mountain is situated, resembling a mass of gold.” “ Ahju must 
not travel to the north of the Kurus. That region is untrodden 
b}’^ the steps of other living beings also. For that 8oma- 
mountain is difficult of access even to the gods themselves.”'' 

In the same way when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, 
as described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes 
to the country of the Uttara Kurus in Ilarivarsha, he is thus 
addressed by the guards at the gate of the city: (Sabha Parva 

verses 1045, ff.): icj^ ^ 
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• • • • ’STTH 

. . . . «i TTf ^ I : 

^ s> 

STT^ WfT^II -Rfir^st^ t% 
f^-^l 5f f% 

This city, O king, ca.nnot be subdued by thee. . , , Jte who 
enters tliis city must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing 
to be beheld here, 0 Arjima, which thou mayost conquer. 
Here are the IJttara Kurus, against whom no one attempts to 
combat. And even if thou shouldst enter, thou couldst behold 
nothing ; for here no (»ne with a mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait, 
Bnlh. viii. 23.), Pi'ofessor Lassen nunarks (in the Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kimde des JMorgeiilamles, ii. 62): At the furthest 
accessible extremity of the earth, appears Harivarslia, with tlie 
northern Kurus. The region of Ilari or Vishnu belongs to 
the systoiii of mythi(%al ge<»graphy ; ])ut the case is different 
with the Uttara Kurus. Here there is a real l)asis of geogra- 
j)hi cal fact; of which fable lias only taken advantage, without 
creating it. Tlio Uttara Kurus vrere formerly <|uite independent 
of the mythical system of dvipaSy though they were included 
ill it at an early date.'’ Again the same writer says at p. 65 : 
‘^That the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an 
actual country and not on mere iiivtuitiou, is proved (1.) by the 
way in which tht^y are mentioned in the Vedas” [the Aitar(3ya- 
brahmaiia, as just (pioted p. 3.32]; ‘‘(2.) by the existence of 
Uttara Kuril in historical times as a real country; and (3.) by 
the way in which tlie legend makes mention of that ri'giou avS 
the home of primitive customs. To begin with the last point, 
the Malifdiluirata speaks as follows of the freer mod(3 of life 
which women led in the early world, Book I, verses 47 19 — 22: 

’?RTw: 3TT 

^fNnjTWf%Oii riTwt 
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^ f% w:’ 

<T'%^ ^TTW f?t^7^l1^<TT: TRTH 
grrwrvf^^TTT: I irmwT^ 

ti^ii ^ Women were formerly im con fined, and roved about at 

C\ 

their pleasure, indepciideni. Though in their youthful innocence, 
they abandoncMl their husbands, they were guilty of no offence ; 
for such was the rule in C'arl}^ times. This ancient custom is 
even now the law for creatures born as brutes, which are free 
from lust and anger. This custom is su])ported by authority 
and is observed by great rishis, and it is infill practised atuoiaj 
the i^orthcni KurasJ 

The idea which is hero conveyed is that of the continuance 
in one part of the world of that original ])lessedness which pre- 
vailed in the golden age. To afford a concc^ption of the happy 
condition of the southern Kurus it is said in «another place,” 
(M.-Bli. i. 4346 : 

I) « ‘ Tlie southorn Kurus 
vied in happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine 
rishis and bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: Ptolemy (vi. 16.),®®* is also 

[I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The prac- 
tice of promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by 
Svetaketu, son of the rislii Dddiilaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother 
led away by a strange Crahinan. His father told him there was no reason to 

bcangry, asj'W^fTT WW ^T*!T^f5|T ^1 ^5^1 

f%rTT^nT ^ ^ ^ fim IT^T: tl “ The women of nil 
castes on earth are unconfined : just as cattle arc situated, so are human 
beings, too, within their respective castes.” {^vetaketu, however, could not 
endure Ihis custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives should 
remain fixithful to their husbands, and husbands to their xvives. Maha- 
bhilrata, i. verses 4724-33 — J. M.] 

The original passage will be given in the App. note G. 
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acquainted with Uttar a Kimi. He «p(‘ak.s of a niouritaiii, a 
people, and a city called Oitorokorra, AIo«t of the other 
ancient authors who elsewhere mention this name, have it from 
him. It is a part/ of the country which lie calls 8erica; accord- 
ingly to him the city lies twelve degrees west from the imdro- 
polis of Sera and the mountain extends from thence far to the 
eastward. As Ptolemy has misphu^ed the whole of eastcirn Asia 
beyond the Ganges, the reJatlra position whieli he assigns will 
guide us better than the ahsohtle one, which removes Ottoro- 
korra so far to tlui east tliat a correction is inevita])l(‘. 

According to my opinion the Ottorokorra oi' Ptolemy must 
be sought fur to the east of Kashghar.’' 

Lassen also thinks that Megivstinmes ]ja<l the Uttai'a Kurus in 
view whmj he referred to the Hyperlioreans, who w(T(‘ fabled by 
Indian writers to live a thousand y<'ars/"'* In his Indian Anti- 
quities, (Iiid. Altei‘thu!nskuu<le, i. ol 1, dl2, and noU*,) the same 
writer concludes that though the passages a-hove cite<l relative 
to th(i Uttara Kurus indicate a bt‘!ief in the exist (iiico of a really 
existing country of that name in the far north, yet that the 
descriiJtions there, given are to bo taktm as [pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollect ions of the nortluuai 
origin of the Kurus. It is [)robable, lie tbinlcs, that some sm*h 
reminiscences originally existed, and still survivanl in tlie Vedic 
era, though there is no tra(;e of their existene,(' in latter times. 

The >sanclity of Kaslimiv is Ihiis ce]ebrat(Hl in the Yana Parva 
of the Malifibharata, verses 10,545 --46 ; 

And this is the region of Kasmira, 
all-holy, and inhabited by great risbis: beliokl it, along with 


Zcitschrift, as above, ii. G7. and Scluvaiibeek, MegasUienis Indica, pp. 
70, 117. Ilfpf H p(i\i6T6-7j/ VTrfpfiopUov rd atlrd Kai Uii>5d()fi* 

k'nt dWoic pvOoXvyouj. 
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thy hrotliers. It was Iiere that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nfihusha, as well as that of Agni and 
Kasyapa, occurred.” 

Fourth, In tlu‘ Atliarva-veda, v, 4. 8. the salutary plant 
‘^kushtha” is spoken of as growing on the other side of the 
Himrdaya: giTlfr TTr^ 

‘^Produced to the north of the Hiinavat, thou art carried to 
the pcoph‘ in the east,” This reference in;iy perhaps l)e 
held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of this 
mantra had some ac(|uaintance with the country on the other 
side of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the i^rmkhaymia or Kaushitaki-hrfdi- 
man a vii. fi (cited by Weber, Iiid. Stud, i. 153. note, and 
alluded toby Midler, Last Kesidts of the Tnraniau hesearcljcs,” 
p. 340) it is reported that the north was resorted to at an early 
j)eriod for the purj)ose of studying language, as it was best 
known in tliat region : t^JIT ITr^T^TT^ 

% traiT 3lW7T?rTT 

rm w ^5^5^ Tf^ wr^\ w f% 

Il'^TfTrll “ I’atliya Sviisti (a go(ldcs«) knew the northern 
region. Now Palliya Svasti is Vacb [tlie goddess of speech.] 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better 
spoken : and it is to the noith that men go to leaim S2>eech: it 
is said that men listen to ttie instructions of any one who comes 
from that <]uarter: for that is rcnowuied as the rt^gion of speecli.” 
On this the commentator Vimlyaka J31iatta remarks (Welxii*, as 
above); Tf’gTfTfTTr 

^ cfT fTrT 

TTft^»rrf ^ ii ‘‘ ‘ Language is better under- 

stood and spoken ; ’ for Sarasvati is si^okeu of [as having her 
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abode*] in Kaslimir, and in the liermitage of JJadarika [Bad- 
arinath in the Jlinialaya, apparently], the sound of the 
Vedas is lieard. ‘Men go to the north to learu lauguago ’ : 
to obtain the favour of Hilrasyati ; and ‘lie vvIjo comes thence,’ 
liaving obtained lier favour, ‘ is listened to with attention,’ as 
every one knows, and repeats.” 

T'hcre may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an 
early connection with tlie north. 


Sect. IX . — Ancient Persian Tradition of the Parliest Ahodes of the Arian 

Pace. 

I shall now proceed to < jnote at some length the First Farga-rd 
of the Vendidad, dt‘scri])live of the creation of various countries 
by Ahiira-mazda, whi<;]i has been lield, not without ])robability, 
to contain a refen*ncc to the earliest rtigions knowji to the 
Iranians. Being unac<piaini(id witli Zend, J sIkiII borj'ow the 
abstract whiclj 1 give of lliis section from tlie versions of Iho- 
fessor Spieg(*l,"® and l)r. llaug.'^ 

“ Alnira-mazda s|)ake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable r(‘git)n that which before was nowhere 
habitable. Had J not doin* tliis, all living things would have 
dc2)arted io /I 

‘I, Ahura-inazda, cheated as tlie first, best region, Air//inut- 
voejo^ in a state of excelb'iice. Then Angra-imiinyus, the 
destroyer, formed in opposition to it, a great scj-pent, and 
winter [or snow] the creation of the duvais. There arc there 
ten months of winter, and twa) of summer.’ 

Avesta: Die IFoiligen Scliriften der rarsen ( A vesta : The Sacred 
Writings of the Parfeis), vol. i, pj). Gl, If. 

Das Erste Kaj/itel des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), 

pp. 18 , ff. 

The jmrport of this is, Dr. Hang remarks, that Airyana-vavjo was 
originally the only cultivated country, and that all otlicr countries were 
waste. As it was to he feared that the iiduihitants of the waste wouhl over- 
Yun Airyana-vaejo, other countries also were made habitable by Ahura- 
mazda. 
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‘ I, Aliura-niazda, created as the second, best region, Gfui, 
in \vlii(di Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of tlie following cases, 1 omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyns.] 

‘I, Ac,, created as the third, best region, ]Mouru, the mighty, 
the lioly.’ 

^ T, Ac., created as the fourtli, best region, the fortunate 
Jhikhdbl, with the lofty banner.' 

‘ I, Ac., creatcnl as tlie fifth, best region, Nisai.’ 

‘I, Ac., created a,s the sixth, best region, H ardyn , abound ing 
in house's [or waitiv].’ 

‘ 1, Ac., creatt'd as the seventh, best region, Vaekereta, wl)(‘re 
Dujak is situated. In op])ositi()u to it, Augra,-mainyus, tlu' dt‘- 
stroyia*, en^ab'd the Pairika, Khnatliaiii, who (‘lung to Kiuc'saspa.' 

‘ I, Ac., created as tlie eighth, best region, Uj-va, full of 
pastures.’ 

^ I, Ac., created as the ninth, l)est region, Khnenta., in which 
Ycdirkfina lies.’ 

^ I, Ac., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate Hara- 
([aiti.’ 

‘I, Ac., created as the eleventh, ht'st region, Haetuinat, the 
rich and shining.’ 

bl, Ac., created as the twelfth, best region, Ivagha, with three 
fortresseis [or races].’ 

‘1, Ac., created us the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, the 
strong.’ 

‘ I Ac., crea-ted as the fourteenth, best jegion, Varena., with 
four corners; to which was born Thraetaono, who slew the 
serpent Dalnika.’ 

‘ I, Ac., created as thei fifteenth, best country, Ilnpta-hendu 
[fro m th e eastern te > t he' Avestern H eneh i . In oppe^si ti on, Angra- 
inainyus cheated untimely evils, and pc]*nicie)us he^at [or fever].’ 

^ f, Ac., createel as the sixt(j(‘iith, and best, the pcojde wlio 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 


Spiegel omits tbc words within brackets. 
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‘ Thci-e arc besicD^s other countries, furtunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid." ” 

1 shall now adduce the most important comments of different 
authors on this curious ])assag(\ 

Ihiug observes (p. 9), that ‘‘the winter of ten months dura- 
tion assigned to Airyajia-vaojd, jioints to a 2)osition far to t]»c 
north, at a great dista-nce beyond tlie jaxartes ; but the situation 
cannot, in the absence of any precise; accounts, be more sp(;- 
cificall}^ fixed, fhily so much is undeniabh^ that tlje Iranians 
came from the distant north. The same thing results from the 
secoful fargard of th(‘ V<’u<lidad. where the years of Yima a.rc 
enumerated by wunt(‘rs, and th(‘ (*vits of wuntcr are dey>icted in 
liv(‘ly colours."’ Tlie san\e wu’iter further remarks (p]). 2.‘), 24,): 
“ T>y Airyana-vaejd we are to understand tin; original coniitry 
of th(‘ Allans, and jiaradise rd the Iranians. Its ruler was 
King A'ima, the renowned .lemshed of Ira.nian l(\g(‘n(ls, who is 
lienc(‘ called shv/Zo /r//c//e-?v/cynA/, ‘famous in Airyana'Vaejo ’ 
(fargard ii.). In this r(‘giou Aliiira-mazda. and Zaratlmstra 
adori' th(‘ water of the celestial syalng {Ardrl surd andhi/d, 
Yasht, .3. 17. 1G4); and here, to(», Zaratlmstra su]>plicates 
Prvaspd, and Ashi. Thus, Airyana-vaejd laid become an 
entinly mythical region, tlie alxxh; of gods and hero(‘S, free 
from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said t)f A'iina's realm. 
\Ye can, howtw c‘r, discover n luvstorica] sn])stratmu in the 
cliajiter before ns. In Airyana-vaejd the winter lasts for ten 
months; hut winter being a cala,inity inlllcted ]>y Angra- 
inainyus, was not compatible with tlie idea of a paradise, the; 
alxxh" of joy aiid blessedness. This long duration of W'int(‘r is 
however perfectly (liaraeteilstie of regions lying far to the 
north, and is a jnlmitive reminiscence of the real craxlh; of the 
Iranians. In the ]eg(*nd of Airyaiia-vaejo an actual historical 
r(*col lection of this earliest home has thus become 1)1 ended 
Avith tbe concejition of a jirimeval abode of mankind in jiara- 
dise, sucli as is represented in so many popular traditions.” 

“ Airyana-vaejo,” says Spiegel, “ is to be placed in the furthest 

Z 3 
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east of tlie Iranian plateau, in tbe region where the Oxiis and 
Jaxartes take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Alerv (the ancient 
Margiaua); tlie fourth, Balkh (the ancient Baetria.); the fifth, 
Nisa (the ancient Nisjua); tlie sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); 
the seventh is *Ka,l)ul, according to Si)iegel, and ftejestan ac- 
cordiiig to Ihirriouf, Lassen, and Hang; th(^ tdghth is Kat)ul 
according to Hang; the ninth is (jiirgau according to 8j)iegel, 
and Kandaliar ac(‘ording to Hang; the tenth is the Arachosia 
of t]je ancients; tlie eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend 
river; the twelfth is Bei in Aliulia; the thirteenth may be 
Cliihreni in Iran (Spieg(‘,l) or a (‘it.y in Khorasan (Hang); the 
fourteenth is variously fda-oed ; the tiltocnth is the country of 
the seven rivers or tlie Panjrd); and the 

sixtecMith may, Hang thinks, he sought on tlie shores of the 
Cas[)iau 8ea, 

Til regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Hang 
remarks ( p. (5): The original document itself [as distinguished 
from certain additions whieli a]>j)ear to have been interpolatiHl 
in it] is certainly (»f high anti()uity, and is undoubtedly one of 
tbe oldest of the pi<‘e(\s \\]iit*li compose the existing Veiididad. 
But ill the form in whieli it lies before us (eviai afto striking 
out the late interiK>latious) it. is deeidt‘dly subsequent to Zara- 
thustra; and later than the so-calh‘d in which, for the 

most jiart, the genuine sayings and doctrines of Zaratluistra 
liave bemi handed down. Th<^ chief reason for this conclusion 
is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian doctrine 
in a far more dcvelo]>i*d shape than the songs of Zarathnstra,” 
And again in p. 7, “Though, there is thus no doubt that this 
fargard only dates from the period after Zaratluistra, we do 
not thereby mean to say that it is of modern origin ; oii the 
contrary, its whole contents show that it must be very ancient. 
We can scarcely derive from it any fixed historical data. From 
the names of tluj countries, however, we can gather not only 
that the geographical knowledge of its author was very limited. 
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hut also that the region actually occupied by the Ariaiis was 
Tuucli more contracted than we afterwards find it.’’ 

Professor Spiegel remarks on the same fargard as follows 
(i. 59); The great importance of this first chapter for tlie pre- 
historieal age of the Iiido-Ger manic race in general, uiul of the 
PerKsiaii natimi in jiarticular, has been fully allowed by inves- 
tigators of the mythology and history of tlie ancient world. 
Jfeeren, Phode, Lassen, and others, have recognised in these 
accounts of the Wndidad a half- historical, half-mythical frag- 
ment, which reveals to us the state of gt*ographical knowledge 
among the followers of the Avesta at th(i time when it was com- 
posed. l*erhaps, wo may also, with Khode, discover in it, the 
liistory of the gradual diffusiou of the Iranian raee, regarding 
the first mentioned country as tlieir primeval abode, and tbose 
wliicb follow a.s the regions wbicb were y)eo]>led at a later date. 
Tlie order in which the cuiujtri(‘s are arrang(‘d ap])ears to tell in 
favour of this hy]>ot}iesis.” 

In his second vol. p. cix., how(‘V(*r, Profi'ssor Spiegel retracts 
liis <]na,lified adhesion to the view of Ivliode. lie says; J 
cannot coincide in the attempt to discover in the first clia])ter 
of the Yendidad an ax*count of tlic gradual migration of tlio 
Iranians.^ It ha,s been said that tliat list of countrit's is a 
continuous history of their attempts at colonisation, beginning 
with their northern home, and ending with llajda-lleridu 
or India. Put the list nowhere spe^aks of any such migra,- 
tion ITenc(', 1 see in this cliapter nothing hut a specifi- 

cation of the countries known to the Iranians at a particular 
time. This ptaiod however can not he a very recent one, as 
tlje name Hapta-Hondu is connected with the Yedic period. 
This name however may have been preserved in Persia after it 
had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude from it that 
this fargard was composed contemporaneously with the Yedas.” 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observa- 
tions ; These names [of couuti-ics] enable us to follow step by 
step the extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which 
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they have ever sinci; occupied. The tiling whieli iuterests us 
the inost iii this eiiuineration is the point of (le{)artiire, and the 
general direction of the uioveinent. Tlie first perfect ^abode 
whicli Ormiizil created is ca.l1ed . . . As Kilter 
aiid Lassen remark, tlie ten months of Avinter and only two of 
sumuKT can only apply io the highest vallies of Beliirtagli a,nd 
Mnstagh at the north-east corner of the Jraidaii table-land. 
But it is difficadt to eomaave that an S‘xeellent ’ a])od(i could 
ever Ijave faxisted tlnae, un](‘ss we assume a vctv improbable 
nlteratioji of climattx W(‘ an* as litth; able to imagine liow 
a country so savage and so poor c(udd liave been the cradle of a 
race so ])rolific as the Aryas. I believ t*, then, that we must 
se])arate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical data. lh<* prim(*\al ])ara(lise, Avas ]»ro- 

bahly nothing more than a. very crmfused reminise(‘nc(‘ of the 
country originahy ijihabitc'd ly' tin* Aryas. At tluar disj)ersion, 
tin* I*erso-Aria,n laancli, driven back ])erhaps l)y the gradual 
imaxNase, of the Arian j)opulation, may have directed thdr steps 
towards the east as far as tlu* high xadlies of Belurtagh and 
Mustagh, where their further progn*ss woidd be aiTested. At a 
lat.(U- j)(‘rio(I, when the emigration (d the other AriaJi tribes liad 
lett the li<*ld cK'ar, tlnyv dt*scended from th(*se un])r()titabl(‘- regions 
towards the more favoured countric'S of which they had ])re- 
served some re<‘(»llection, as xve h*arn from tlic myth in the 
Nd'iididad."- - Origim^s Tndo-luir<»peeniK‘s, ])p. .‘UJ, d7. 

J-*j‘ofcssor IMiillebs \iews on the first fargard of tin*, Vendidad 
Avill 1)0 foimd above, in 5(), ]>. 


Sect. X. — Whit was the lioufe by wlucJi the Aryas pcnetralad into 

India f 

AYe have already seen (pp. .‘U)4-d22) that according to the most 
num(*roiis authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the 
country which the different branches of the Indo-European race 


See Apj). note II. 
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(>('CU])it'(l in common before tbeir separation. Professor Penfey, 
who, apparently, differs to some extent from otlua* sehola-rs iu 
designating that primeval coiintjy Tartary, is of opinion that 
the Indian and Ih^rsian brandies of this family may, aft<n* their 
sejiaration from the others, have dwelt togidher, more to the 
south, in Litlle Tliibet, the country near the soiirc(‘s of the Iridns. 
In regard to the route by which the lndo-Aria.ns immigrated into 
nindusthan, he mahes the following remarks f Indien, pp. 14, ff.): 

‘Mf, th(‘n, as ve assunn', the Arians (/. e. the Indians and 
Persjajis) onginall\ dwelt together in the r(‘gion of Little Thibet, 
the question a, rises how they (‘ame into tlu^ s(q)arati‘ s(\‘its whivli 
Ave find them oeeiqiying in Jiistorieal times. It is by no nn ans 
impossible that th(‘ eiitiuj mass of Arians may have first of all 
tak(m a western route towarils Ikactria., Ac., and hav(d,hen sjirc^ad 
th(‘ms('lves through ftie pass(‘s cT tlu‘ Jlindu-kush into (hbul 
and Affghanistan, that gnd region which ibrmed as it, were the 
bi'idge between the eastern Arians or Sa,nskrit-sp<;akers and tluj 
western, or proper Arians, and in which, in historical times, both 
})ran('h(‘s encoiinttTed each other. The Saiiskrit-sjx'aking Arians 
would tlnai hav(‘ jieneirated into their lu'w' aliodes liy the same 
route a,cross the Indus l)y Avhich foreign nations ha,ve gt'mu'aJlv 
entered. Tht‘ir immigration by this si<l(‘ has Ixam assumed by 
Wilson, A. \V. von Sehlegel, Lassem and otlnu's. 1 do not \en~ 
ture directlA to (haiy that tJiis was the route tliey took, 
especially as I admit, in. Jininu^ that historical certainty is not 
to be ex])c*ct<‘(l for ])eriods of so great anti(piity : but many eon- 
sidtTations appear to m<' to tell in some im'asure against it, 'I’he 
India-ns regard Brabmavartla, the tract of land betAveen the 
»SaTasvati and Drislnidvati, as the ]K‘enliar centre jioint of 
Indian ciAulisation. Jhadering on this tract are Kuriikshetra, 
(in the region of the modern Delhi) the Alatsyas, (on the 
Jumna) the Panehrilas in the vicinity of the modern (kinoj, and 
the fSurasenas (iu the district of Mathura) (dhtd hy Arrian 
(after Megasthenes) ^ovpaarivau This is called tln^ land of the 
IJrahmarshis. Aladhyadesa, or the central land, is next named. 
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which embraces tlie two preceding tracts, is bounded to the soutli 
}>y the Viudhya, on the nortfi ])y the Jlirnalaya, and stretches 
from Viiijxsaua in the east to Prayfiga in tlie west, finally 
Aryavartta (nn[)rac(^s all the foregoing tracts and roaches from 
scni to st‘a. We see here tiui narrow limits to which the country 
regarded as the most sacred, is confined; and how this division 
a[)]>ea,r.s, as it were, to iinlicate the gradual extemsion of the 
Sanshrit-speaking pe(»ple from tliat point, in continually widen- 
ing circles. This small tract is bordered l)y tlie Saras vati and it 
is remarkable that at the point wliere the country of the Avesterii 
Arlans (the Persians) 1 logins, the same na.nie nnu^ts us iu its 
Zend form Harai^aiti. In the holy land (to the north) the 
Sardvara (the best of waters) jilayed the principal ])art: are we 
then to sup])ose that th(‘ two Arian nations, iiulependt'nt of each 
othei*, united ]>y the s]>intiia] bond of water- worsliip, in re- 
collection of the sa(*red /Sara^ (‘ lake’) re<‘oguised again iu their 
new al)od(is the ^ Altln)Ugh this point alone appears 

to me to indicate that tlie Sanskrit-speaking peo[)h? found their 
first Indian abodes on the banks of tlio Sarasvati, tb(‘ fact of the 
(langes being their holiest river tells still more in favour of the 
same c-oiiclusiou. Tf theycamt* to India with the ndigious ne(ies- 
sity of paying revca’eiice to a grt'at river, why (if they arrived from 
tlu‘ north-west) were they not contented with the Indus (which 
tlu^y first eucouutcr(‘d) ; and how was it that they only found 
the satisiiiclion of this want in the Oaiigf^s, which was so far 
distant^'* ? Finally tlie oldest city whioli according to the legend 
was founded in India is that- wliicli tlie Pandavas (the pale, 
white men in contrast to the black population) built in the 
Khaiulava forc'st on the durnna — a situation which was far re- 
moved from the Indus and close to the holiest region. These 
Panilavas, according to another passage of the Mahabharata, 
were educated in the Himfilayru 

[But they seem at first io have paid very little regard to the Ganges, as 
we shall sec further on.— J. JM.l 
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While, however, through the force of all these considerations, 
we incline to the opinion that the tract between the Jumna and 
the JJarasyali was at once the holiest and the earliest seat of tlie 
Arians in India,, we are not thereby compelled to abandon tlie 
view that they might have penetrated by the route of the Indus, 
though this view thus loses much of its jirobabilit}^ If in tlie 
description of the several tracts given in JManu’s Institutes, we 
arc to recognise a sort of liistory of the extension of tlic Arya,s 
in northern India, we may also d(‘duce from it witli toleralile cer- 
tainty that the most, ancient colonists immigrat<Ml in small num- 
bers, This view is further su]»])orted hy tlu" circumstance that, 
tliough apparently oOOO years have elajised fj*om that time to 
the present, still so many fnigments of the ahoriginal j^ojiulation 
have survived, and have never hecai entirely siibdii(‘d hy tlie 
AriaiivS, even in tlu'ir most ihuirishiiig era, ami in tlie tracts of 
which they were most completely masters, if, howiwcT, the 
Aryan immigrated only in small iiumlxa's, they could not 
possil)ly ]iav(^ traversed the regions lying Initween tlK‘ Indus and 
tlie Sarasvati (which AlexaiidiT the (Jreat in his invasion mwer 
r(‘aeh(Hl), without e\ er entertaining the thought of settling till 
they arrived at the tract Avhieli, it ap]>(‘ars to ns, must he 
r(‘garde<l as tlu'ir first hxed ahodi*. 1 eouji^etiire from tliis lliat 
they crossed over from their aneiiait seats heyond, and in the 
northern vallii^s oi, lh(‘ Himalaya,, into the .southern ]>huns, 
rather as peaceahle colonists than as martial conquerors. Tlu^ 
passes over which the road Ih's an*, it is trm^, diffi(*ult, hut liy no 
means insuperahl<*, and are available for ti'affit*- and every sort of 
intercourse, though difficult for warlike o]K‘ra,tioiis. Hy these 
routes the first Aryas who settled in India, partly following the 
various branch(*s of the flanges, might have found their way, 
tlirough Kemaon, Ga,rhwal, or Sirniur, to the plains sitiuited to 
the south of the llimrilaya. Here they founded Imlrajinivstha,, 
and thence vsjin^ad themselves around, subduing the feehh* 
Mlechhas,and gradually conc^ueriug all the parts of India which 
were not too difficult of access.” 
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A. W, von Scli]eg(‘l, on the other hand, thinks that the Jndo- 
Ariajis nnist liave penetrated into India from the west. After 
deserihing the difficidties of the sea routes loading to India from 
the south, and of the land route over tlie Himalaya from the 
north, he goes on to say ; western side of India appears 

to he more o]>en, as from Kashmir to tlu* (hdta of the Indus 
the; houndaries a,rc not otherwise markt'd than hy that ri\xn* 
itself. Hut in its uj)]>(‘r course tlie Indus is not navigahle, 
owing to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its 
right hank is hanked hy mountains. Towards the sea it spreads 
out into, or is surrounded ])y, marshes: more in the interior, 
and even above the confluence of the ii\e rivers, it is hounded 
by sandy destuds. From that point to tin; place wluxe it enters 
the plains nt'ar At h)ck, a tract intervem's where tlje 2>assage 
may he more easily effected. According!}' it is on this side that 
India has always been (mter(‘d by huvigu C(Hi([uerors, by Semira- 
mis, if lier India, n (‘Xpedition is autlieiitic, „ . . by Alexander 
the tjiaait, Sehuiciis, and tlie (Ireek kings of Hactria, by tlie 
Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invadc'd certain ]U‘ovinces 
during th(‘ century pnxtding our era: liy IMahmud of (Hiazni, 
by the Afglauis, the Alogids, and the Hersiaiis under Nadir 
Sliah. Thus all jnohabilities are miited in liivour of th(‘ suppo- 
sition tliat the ancestors of tlie Hindus canu' from tlie same 
side: a su])f)ositioii whicli we hud to be confirmed by argunumts 
of another kind, ddic; J^injab would conse(|ncnt]y be the first 
country oecujiic'd liy tlie colonists. Tra,(htion does not, liow- 
ever, celebrate this as a chissic n'gioii. On tlie eontrary, 
in a passage of the ^Malniblirirata, jnd dished and commented on 
by Lassen, its inliabitauts are described as l(‘ss pure and correct 
in their customs than the real Aryas, as pcahaps they had been 
corrupted by the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to be- 
lieve that it was only after the colonists liad s])rea.d themselves 
over the plains of th(3 (langes, that their form of worship, and 
the social order de])endant upon it, (!ould have assumed a per- 
manent form.” — Essais littcraires et historiques, pp. 455-457. 
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The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 
i. 511). 

The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, 
believe themselves to be autochthonous: their sacred legends 
represent India itself as the scene of creation, as the allude of 
the patriarchs, and the theatre of their deeds ; and they have 
recollection of havijig sprung from any country out of India, 
or of having ever lived beyond the bounds of their own Ijhfirata- 
varsha. (See however above, p. 523, ff.) 

^^It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the supe- 
rior sacredness which they ascribe to tln^ north, a relenaiCi'. 
uniiit(‘lligihle t(» themselves, to a closer coinu^ctiou which thej 
had fornualy had with the lundhern countries; for the abodes of 
juost of th(‘ gods are place<l towards the north in and bc'yond 
the Himalaya, and the holy and won<l(Tfnl mountain Meru is 
vsituated in the laanotest regions in the same direction. A more 
exact examination will, however, lead to the conviction tliat the 
conce])ti()U to Avhi(‘ii we have referred, has been develojxd in 
India itself, and is to bt‘ dt'rivod from the peculiar eliaraeter of 
the northern mouutain-rang(\ The daily ])rospect of the snowy 
summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the jdains, 
and in the strietest sense iiisurmountahlt', and the kuowdedge 
which tluT had of the entirel}^ different character of the table- 
land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear 
and cloudless sky and pc'Cidiar natural productions, would neces- 
sarily designate the north jis the abode* of the gods and the 
theatre* of wauulers ; while its holiness is explicable from the 
irresistible impression produced upon the mind by surrounding 
nature. Uttara Kuru, the El3^siuiu in the remotest xiorth, may 
be most pi’opcrly regarded as an idi*al picture created by the 
imagination, of a life of tranquil felichty, aiid not as a recollec- 
tion of any early residence of the Kurus iu the north. fSuch at 
least is true of the representation which we have of this countiy 
iu the epic poems. It is, however, juohable that originally, and 
as late as the Vedic era, a recollection of this sort attachefJ 
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itself to that country, though in later times no trace of it has 
been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp, 307 — 
309), which le^ul us to conclude that the Indians could not 
have been autochthonous, Lassen proceeds as to) lows (p. 515) : 

Tliere is ordy one route by wliich we can imagine the Arian* 
Indians to have immigrated into India; they must have come 
through the Panjab, and they must have reached the Panjab 
through western Kabulistaii. The roads leading from the 
country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and the valley of 
the Panjkora, or into the u])per valley of the Indus down ui)on 
(rilgit, au<l from thence eitlier down the course of the Indus, or 
from (jrilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, 
are now known to us as the roughest and most difficidt that 
exist, and do not appear to liavcj been ever mucli or frequently 
used as lines of communication. We can only imagim^ the 
small tribes of the Daradas to liave come ])y the second route 
from the northern side of tlie Itiiidukush into their elevated 
Tallies, but we cannot suppose tiie mass of the Arians to have 
reached India by this road. All the im])ortant expeditions 
of nations or armies which are known to us have procee(k‘d 
through the western pjasses of the Ilinclukush, and if sup- 
pose the Ariari-lndians to have come into Lidia from Lactria, 
this is the oidy route by wdiicdi we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that tlu^ Hindus attach no idea of sanctity 
to the Panjab; on the contrary, the Sarasvat.i is the wcistern 
bouiulary of the pure land, governed by Prahmanioal law. 
There are, indeed, Indians dwelling further to the west, hut 
they do not observe the Prahmanical ordinances in all their 
integrity. But this mode of regarding the western tribes can 
only have arisen after the Indian institutions bad been deve- 
loped, and a marked difference liad become observable between 
the people living east (jf the Sarasvati, and those on the western 
border, Tlie ])eople of tJie I^injab always appear as descended 
from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in <iuestiou, 
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the epic le<:feiids recount to us frequent relations hetween the 
kings of the pure portion of India, and the tri])e.s to the west- 
ward. There is no break in the cliaiii of Indian races towards 
the west.” 

Al. Burnouf briefly indicates liis opinion on the question with 
which we are now occupied, by speaking of tlie movement 
which from the earliest ages had carried tlu^ Arian race from 
the Fudus to the Ganges, and from the Ganges into tiie Dekhan,” 
&c., Preface to Bhag. Pur., vol. iii. p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Pndessor Both lias ever expressed 
an opinion as to the precise route by whicli the Arians ent(‘red 
India; but in his work on the Bit. and Hist, ol the \ eda (^1 84G), 
p. li3G, he writes as follows: “It is more than jiroliable that the 
])u]k of the tribes which wo m«ny designate as tlie Vedic people 
dwelt m^arer to the Indus than the Jumna, and that tlie battle 
which is describtid in tln^ hymn lud'orc us was one of those con- 
flicts in which the nortluTU trilx's pressed upon the southern, 
on their way towards the regions whicli tliey were eventually 
to occupy. The Indus is well known and freiiueiitJy cidelirated 
ill th(‘- hymns of the Itig-veda, wliile at this moment I know of 
only one passage in which tlie Ganges is mentioned, and that 
only in a way which assigns to it an interior rank.” 

The same writer in his article on “ Brahma and the Brah- 
mans,” in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, 
p, 81, again expresses liimscdf thus: “When the Vedic peojde, 
expelled by some shock - and tJiat at ii ]>eriod more recent than 
the majority of thi^ liyinns of tlie ATmL-i— reliiKiuisluid their S(‘ats 
ill the Panjal) and on the Indus, advanced further and further 
to the- south, drove the aborigines into the liills, and occiqiied 
the broad tracts lyiug between the Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Yindhya range, the time had arrived when the division of 
power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and compreheusive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time 
dwelling beyond the Indus. lu his Hist, of Jnd. Lit. (18o2), 
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pp. 2 and 3, be writes : In tlie oldest parts of the Rig-veda 
the Indian people appear to ns as settled on the north-western 
borders of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, 
on the borders of the Kubha river, the Kco<I>j]v in Kabul!*^* The 
gradual diffusion of this people from this point towai’ds the east, 
beyond the Sarasvati, and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, 
can be traced almost siej> by step in the later portions of the 
Yodic writings.” 

In his Recent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same 
writer similarly remarks ; The oldest iiymns of the Veila sliovv 
us the Arian people still dwelling beyond, or at least, only on 
the north-western frontuTS of India; viz., in the tract betwe^en 
tlic Calad river and the Indus, as well as in tin* Panjal). Their 
advance from this point, aTul extension over India can be traced 
step by stop in their liba-ature. Their road lay to the north 
of the great desert of Alarwar, from the Satadru (the modern 
8uth*j)to the Sarasvati, a river (esteemed at a later p(‘riod as 
of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands of the 
desert. This must liave been a point wliere tiny niade a halt 
of long continuance, as may be concluded from tlie great sacred- 
ness ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it 
formed the houudaiy line between the Brahmauit^al organization 
which was being now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian 
nices of the west which retained the free iinmner of life inherited 
from their forefathers.”^ — Indian fSketches, pp. 14. 

In his Inilische Studicn, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849, 1850), Weber 
speaks of the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see 
above, p. 324, ff.), and comingyrom the norths not from the west (as Lassen 
i. 515, will have i() into India; first of all to Kashmir and tlic Panjab ; as 
it is only in this way that wc can explain the northern Kurus and the 
northern Madras, with whom the conception of the golden age became after- 
wards associated.” As, however, in the passages (piotcd in the text, which 
were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Ariaus to have dwelt on 
the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrive<l by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the 
westward. 
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M. Langlois in the Preface to his Frencli Translation of the 
P.-V., speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x. : The hymns of the 
Pig-veda were composed for tribes whidi had come from the 
banks of the Indus, and were living in the plains watered by the 
Ganges. This people seems to liave l)elonged to that great 
branch of the human race known under the name of the 
Aryas. They brouglit with tlimn a mild and simple civiliza- 
tion, jiatriarchal mamicTs, a polished language. . . . These 
Aryas, as they csta]>lished themselves in India, drove back before 
them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage 
customs and murderous depredati()ns, became, for the Ar3^aH, the 
ty[>es of those evil spirits which they liave depicted in their books. 
At th(^ head of the first colon^^ tluTC must have been a prince of 
the Ariau nation called JNlami, wliom tlie traditions represent as 
the father of mankind,” 

In another place, in a note to P.-Y. i. 33. 3 (p. 2G4, vol. i. of 
liis work, note 2), the saine author writes still more explicitly 
as regards tlie point nmler consideration : It is my opinion 
that the Indian colony conducted b^^ Mami, which established 
itself in Aryfivartta, eamt'. from the countries which lie to the 
west of the Indus, and of which the general name was Aria, 
Ariana, Hi ran.” 

Proft'ssor Midler does not, as far as I am aware, any where 
determine the route h}^ which the Arians arrived in India, 
more precisely than is done in the following passages: ‘^At 
the first dawn of traditional history we sec these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of tlie ITiinTdaya, southward towards 
the ‘ seven rivers ’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Paiijjib, 
and the Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their 
home.” — Last Pesults of Sanskrit Pesearclies, p, 129. And 
again, at p. 131, he writes: After crossing the narrow passes 
of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they [the soutlicrn Arians] 
conquered, or drove before them .... the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Trans-Himalayan countries.” In his J^ast Pesults 

A A 
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of the Turanian Researches,*’ p. 340, he says; ^‘^The Arians 
were strangers in the land of the Indus and Ganges, but no one 
can now determine the exact spot whence they came, and where 
they had been previously settled. Traditions current among 
the Brahmans as to the northern regions, considered the seats 
of the blessed, may be construed into a recollection of their 
nortlua-n immigration — holy places along the rivers of northern 
India, where even in later times Brahmans wont to learn the 
purest Sanskj'it, may mark the stations of their onward course — 
the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may prove the 
slow but steady progress towards the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India, but with the sources of those rivers the homes 
of the Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we 
have reached the highest points of view accessible on Indian 
gn-ound.*’ (See above, pp, 309, 310.) 

Whatever other and minor dilfcrence^s of view may exist 
between the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are 
all of one accord at least in regard to this one point, that India 
is not the original country of the Ilindiis. 


Sect. XI. 27/^? im7nig?'at((m of the Indo’- Arlanfi f roin the 7^orth‘-west rendered 
•prohahle by the tenor of the Vedic Uymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brah- 
manical Indians, into India from the north-west, is further 
rendered 2 >robal)lo by the fact tliattho writers of the Vedic hymns 
appear to be most lamiliar with the countries lying in that 
direction, 7 .C., witli the north-western parts of India itself, as well 
as with the countries bordering on, or beyond the Indus, and with 
the rivers which flow through these regions ; while the countries 
and rivers in the central and eastern parts of India are more 
rarely mentioned ; and no allusion whatever is made to the 
regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the following 
remarks from Professor Roth’s Avork on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136: ‘‘The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and 
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frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Hig-Veda, while at 
present 1 know of only one hynui in which the Chinges is men- 
tioned, and that only in a subordinate capacity. This passage 
occurs ill one of the hymns ascribed to Sindhukshit, son of 
Priyamedha, which ivS addressed to tlie tiindhu, ‘ the most 
copious of streams,’ (ajptxsdm ajxisiawjl). The otlier rivers ai^e 
solicited to regard graciously the ]>raiscs of the poet, which 
are dedicated to the ►Sindhu.^'^* The passage is, after Yaska 
(Niriikta, ix. 26), to be explained thus; Mdangn, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, ftutudri, witli the Pariishni, receive graciously my 
hymn. Marudvridha, hear with the Asikni, the Vitasta ; 
Arjikiya, hear with the Sushoina.’ 

Another pasvsage in which the Indus is mentioned is the follow- 
ing, K.-V. i. 12(). 1. : 

11.-V. X. 75. 6 : ^ Iff 

Part of Yaska’s note (Niruktn, ix. 2(>) is as follows : ^ 

^ ^ ^ f^W’siT 

WTIWT^:i • • • TTT^ • • • 

^t%aiJipRTf%rTTI . . . ^ 51^ W 

(SeePartI.p.n6, 

end of note 23.) “The entire sense is, ‘Deceive this hymn, O Ganga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati, Sutudri, Parushni, and Marudvridha, along with the 
Asikni, and Arjikiya along with the Vitasta and Sushoma.* , . . Pa- 
rushni is a name of the Irfivati. . . . Asikni means ‘black.’ . . . All rivers 
[may be called] Marudvridha, because they arc swollen by the J^Iaruts. . . . 
Arjikiya is a name of the Vipfis.” See Doth’s remarks on these rivers, in 
his Lit. and Hist, of the Vedi, pp. 136 — 140. 


▲ A 2 
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With my iut(‘llect, I jjro- 
cliicc enorgetic cncoiniiims upon Svaimya, the son of Bhavyta, 
\v]io dwells on the Siiidhu; the invincible prince, who, desirous 
r>f renown, lias 2 ^(Tfonned throiigli me a thousand oblations,” 
In tlie 7th verse of tlu^ same hymn we hnd a reference which 
indicates familiarity Avith the country of the Gandliaris and 
its sheep : 

“ I am all downy, like a ewe of the Gandliaris.” Gandhara is 
placed by Lassc'n (in t]i(‘ map of ancient India in Vol. IL 
of his Indian ATitiqniti(\s) to the west of the Indus, and to the 
south of the ('ojihen or Kabul river, the same position to which 
the Gandaritis of the ancients is referrodJ^ The Avord Sindhu 
also occurs in the hallowing passages of the Ivig-voda, viz., 
i. 94. H); i. 122. (> ; ii. 1.1. G; iv. 30. 12; v. 5.3. 9; 
vii. 33. 3; viii.’*20. 25; x. 04. 9. It is, however, diflicnlt 
to say Avliether the Indus be always meant. The last of these 
passages (which occurs in a h 3 mm to the Visve devas) is as ful- 
lows, K.-Y. X. 64. 9: 

wm:: 

“ liOt the Sarasvati, the 
8arayu, tlu^ Sindini, witli their Avaves; let the great rivers come 
with their succour. Divine Avatcrs, mothers, flowing, impart (?) 
to us your Avate.rs with liutter and honey,” 

33) e verse Avhich has been cited above from the Kig-veda, 
X. 15. 0, in the (extract from J^roftissor Koth’s AAurk, is followed 
hy another in Avliieh tlie names of several other rivers arc men- 

The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 6G, along with the 
Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikm, as forming part of the army 
of Xerxes. See the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, If. 

7 R.-V. X. 75. 7 : mr{i( 

^Tl ^TUTtff 
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tioncd, viz., the Trishtflina, the the ftvcti, the Kuhh/I., 

the Gomati, and the Kruimi. In Roth and Rohtlingk’s T^cxicon, 
the last three streams arc set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. That they were really so is rendered probable by 
their being mentioned in conjunctioii with that river. In the 
case of the Kublia, the probability is strengthened by its name, 
which has a close resemblance to that of the Koo^i^v, or Kabul river, 
which falls into the Indus, a little a])ove Attock (see Hie passage 
from Webei’s Ind. Liter., above p. 352), This river is men- 
tioued figaiu in R.-V. v. 53. 9 : TTT 

Tfl, II “ Let not, O Miinits, 

tile Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kublul, the Krumu or tlie Sindhu 
arrest you: let not the watiTy Sarayn stop you: let the joy 
you im]>art come to us.*’ Another of tlic rivers named in the 
verse previously cit(‘d (R.-V. x. 75. 7), and declared liy Roth 
to be an affluent of ilie Indus, is the Gomati. It is not 
ncc(‘ssary that W(‘ shoidd identify this river witli tlie Gomati 
(Gooinl(*e), which rises to the north-west of Oude juid flows 
past Luklmow, A river of the same name is mentioned again 
in R.-V. viii. 2-1. 30 : I?;!?!- 

fq^ll “ This powerful man dwells afar on the [hanks of 
thi‘] Gomati.” It is qnito possible tliat the name of the river in 

The Rasa Is considered hy Dr. Aufrecht, in Ills explanation of R.-V. x. 
108, to denote there and elsewhere the “ milky way.” See Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, vol. xiii. p. 4f)8. Yaska merely explains it as 

meaning a idvcr : TWT «T^II Nir. xi. 25. 

In his Elucidations (Erlauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 34, note, 
Professor Roth remarks : “ The Kdpheri is the Kubhfi of the Veda, 
mentioned in R.-V. v. 53. 9, and x. 75. 7. If we identify the Krumu and 
Gomati of tins last text, with the Kurum and Gomal which flow into the 
Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter)i we may regard the 
rivers whose names precede [the Trishtfiina, Rasa, jAveti, and Anitabha] as 
being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kopheii.’' 

A A. 3 
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Oude may have been borrowed from some stream further west.®® 
ADothor river, the 8uvastii, which may ])e an affluent of the 
Indus, is mentioned in E.-V. viii. 19. 37 ; 

II These words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and 
explained thus : Suvastu is 

a river; Inf/ina means a lioh"^ place.” On this passage Eoth 
observes, ErlautiTungim, p. 43 : The bard Sobhari is recount- 
ing tlie pj'psents whicli he received froiu Trasadasyu, son of 
Purukutsa, on tlui banks of the Suvastu. In the Mahabharata, 
vi. 333,®' the Suvastu is connected with the Gauri. T^ow, 
according to Arrian, Indica, 4. ll,®‘-^the Soastos and Garoias 
flow into the Kdj)hCai. From comparing these two passages, 
it results with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the 
same as the modern Suwael, a stream which thuvs into tlie 
Kabul river from the north, aft (*r first Joining the Panjkora.” 

Eeturning now to x. 75. 6, and taking first the most 

westerly streams there specified, wo come (1.) to the Vitasta or 
Jkhat, (2.) the Asikni or Cheiiab (Ak('sines), (3.) the Parushni, 
Iravati, or Eavec, (4.) the Arjikiya, Vipas, or Peeas, and (5.) the 
Siit.udri, or SuthJ. Va,ska, as we hav<‘ seen, identific's the Pa- 
rushni with the Iravati, and the Arjikiya with the Vipas; Pro- 
fessor Eoth considers the Asikni to be the same as tlie CJicnal) 
or Akesines ; and there is no doubt that the Vita,sta is the 
Hydaspes, and that the Sutudri is the S\itlej. We have, conse- 


There is a sfrcnm called Gomati in Kemaon, which must be distinct 
from the river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhaneja. The words 
are: “ '^'1'° 

Yastu, the Suvastu, the Gauri, the Kampana, and the Iliranvati.” 

Ku)(j>t)v H tv UtuKtXaujTiCi^ ufxa 6i aywv rt Kat Xoffnrop Kcti 

TappoiaVf tKu^iH t’e rov “The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peuke- 

laietis, bringing with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garroeas.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson, (Ariana Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names 
really denote one and the same river. See App. note I. 
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qiieiitly, in this passage an enumeration of the rivers of tlie 
Panjfib. The Asikni is again mentioned in Ih-V. viii. 20. 25 ; 
the Parushrji in K-V. vii. IS. 8, 0, and viii. 03. 15; the 
ftutudri in iii. 33. 1 ; and the Vipas in iii. 33. 1, 3. and iv. 
30. 11. 

The other rivc3rs namt'd in the [)assagc so often rehjrred to, 
K.-V. X. 75. (), are the Sarasvati, the Ganga, and the Ahrnuna. 
The following are some of the most remaika])lc passages in 
which th(‘ Sarasvati is ccdehrated. Jn iii. 23. 4, it is tliiis im'ii- 
tioned along with the Prishadvati, (witli which iNlanu. ii. 17, 
also associates it) and the Apaj^a: 

T^rartJlt ■^TWrat 

On an auspicious day T ))lace 
thee on the most sacred spot of IJa, the eai tli. 8hine, O Agni, 
weahh-bestowiug, in the assembly of men on tlie banks of the 
1 )risbadva.t i, tlie Aptiya, the Sarasvati.' In Ib-V. vi. 01. 2, the 
same river is thus magtiilied : 

WtWT rif^f5T^r??f»T:i trnjgfrT^t^^ 

II “ By lier forc(‘, and her im- 
petnons waves shi‘ has brokiai down the sides of the mountaiiis, 
like a ma.n digging lotus 111 ires. For snceciur let us, with jiiai^(‘S 
and ceremoiiios, invoke Sarasvati who swo<:‘ps a\Yay her liaiiks.*' 

In verse 13 of the same hymn the same ejutlK't apos^ju upo- 
staind^ ‘‘most copious of str(\‘ims,‘’ which is applit'd to the 
Sindliu ill B.-V. x. 75. 7. (sec above ji. 355), is also assigjied 
to the Sarasvati. 

In reference to this verse, Ah'iska observes, ii. 23 : 

“There are texts which speak of Sarasvati both as a river aiul 
as a goddess. In the following she is referred to as a river.” He then 
quotes the verse before us. 


A A 4 
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Hymns 95 and 96 of tlie seventh book of the Rig-vcda are de- 
voted to the praises of the Sarasvati and lier male correlative 
the Sarasvat. The first and part of the second verse of the 
former hymn are as follows : Tf 

^IT^: I TT WT^T«TT 

^ Cv. 

^snfr 

This Sarasvati has 

lloAved on with a protecting current, a support, an iron dci- 
fence. This stream [or the Sindh ii] rushes on as if [driven by] 
a charioteer, by her greatness outrunning all other rivers.^* 
Sarasvati is known as the one river, flowing on pure from 
the mountains to the sea.” 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Rig- 
veda besides x. 75. 5. In v. 52. 17, reference is made to 
property in cows and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; 
and in vii. 18. 19 it is said that the Yamuna gladdened Indra.” 

I have found a reference to the Gang«a in one other passage be- 
sides X. 75. 5, viz., in vi. 45. 31,”^ where the adjective (jdnrjya^ 

Sec the translation of this verse in Benfey’s Glossary to the Sama-veda, 
p. 157 under the word rathi. 

Langlois, vol. Hi. p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvati in this hymn 
stands, not for a river, hut for “ the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. 
“ These libations form a river, which flows from the mountains, where the 
sacrifice is performed, and where the soma plant is collected. This river 
ilows into tlie samudra (sea), which is tile vessel destined to receive the 
libations.” 

80E.-V.V. 52.17: ^ TUiV 

^ vrvV ^^11 

« R.-V. vii. 18. 10 : TWrf^ll 

See Roth, Litt. und Gesch. dcs Weda, p. 136 ; and above p. 354. 
The words are : il Roth, &uh Doce kaksha, says, 

the sense of the word hakslia is uncertain. Langlois does not traiifilatc it. 
'Wilson misapprehends Sayana's explanation. 
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belonging to the Gangji,” occurs. But the Kig-veda con- 
tains no hymn devoted to the celebration of the Gauga, such as 
we find appropriated to the Sindliu and Sarasvati. 

The Sarayuis also referred to in three passages in the K.-V. iv. 
30, 18, V. 53. 9. and x. 64. 9. The first of these texts runs thus: 

^ WT ^ 

Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna, 
and Chitraratha on the other side of the Sarayii.” The 
second and third have been already quoted in pp. 35()5 357. 
The Sarayu named in these passages, ijarticula-rly tlje last two, 
ouajj be different from the river of the same name whicli now 
flows along the north-eastern fronthir of Oude, as it is men- 
tioned in connection with rivers all of wliich appear to be in 
the Panjab. But it is not necessary to suppose tliis, as we 
shall presently s(‘e tliat one of the Vedic rishis was acquainted with 
Kikata or Bidiar, Tn the Big-veda we liave no mention made 
of the rivers of tlie south, wliich have in later ages become so 
naiowned in llindustlian for their sanctity, the Narmada, the 
Godaveri, and the Kaveri. 

We have already seen (p. 337) that the Himfila^^a mountains 
arc mentioiied in the Atharva-veda. In a fine hymn, tlie 121st 
of the 10th mandala of the R.-V., also, we have the following 
verse : x. 121. 4 : 

w^:il “ He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the 
sea with the river declare,” &c. But no allusion to the Vindlya 
range, which runs across the cimtral parts of India, is to be 
found in the Rig-voda. 

The following text from the R.-V. shows that the author of 
the hymn (said to be Viswamitra) knew sometliing of the couii- 


See Muller’s trsuisliitioii in Bunsen’s Gott in der Gescbichtc, Part If. 
p. 107. The Himalaya is also mentioned, A.-V. xii. I. 11 

“ May thy mountains 

be snowy, O earth, ami thy ^Yilderness beautiful,” 
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tries to the eastward as far as Kikata or Behar : E.-V. iii. 53 . 14 , 

^ *lTf3XT 

'59T ^ 

II “ Wliat are tliy cows di)ing among the Kikatas ? 
They yield no milk for ohlations; and they heat no lire. Bring 
us the wealth of IVamagaiida [or tlie usurer]; and snhdue to us, 
0 jMagliavat., ( Tndra), tiie degradetl man (naichasrikhti).*’ Yaska 
explains KJkata as ‘‘acountr}^ inhabited ])y pe.o]>le'*Sv]io were iu»t 
Aryyas;” Niriikta, vi. 32 ; 5 TT»I 1 |‘"’ 

The word ICtlxiUi is given in the vocabulary called Trikanda- 
sesha, as e<|uivalent to Tn Jhihtlingk and Eotli’s 

Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from tlie Blulgavata 
Pinana i. 3 . 24 .: cffT: 

5 TT^rsf^rr: “Then, when the 


Sajana gives an alternative explanation of IfihiUih^ borrowed from 
a Lint in Ya.ka : 'Sf^T t^^fVraUI^TSITnR^^WTfH: 

UtgrT fq^TT 

’qrf^qtT: ll “ Or tl.o Kikatas me 

atheists, who, being destitute of faitli, say, ‘ what fruit will roaiilt from sacri- 
fices, alms, or oblations? rather eat and drink, for tlurc is no other w'orid 
but this.’ ” In Sayaiia’s introduction to the Kig-veda (IM idler s edit. vol. i, 
p. 7), an aphorism of the IMimansa, with a comment, is quoted, in which an 
objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because oljects and jiersoiis 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objectoi'’s statement, Nai- 

chafiakha is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king • fqr ^ imOfr 

STUT ’^fOSTfr:! rT’^IT 

In the verse, ‘ what do thy cows among the Kika^ias, &c.,’ a 

country named Kikata is recorded, together with a city called Naichasakha 
and a king called Pramaganda; all which arc non-eternal objects.’] 
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Kali lias begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, 
will be born among the Kikaias, in order t>o delude tlie enemies 
of the gods (the Asiiras).” The commentator on the Bhag, 
I^ir. explains the KIkalas by I in the dis- 

trict of Craya.” Again, Bhag. Pur. vii. 10. 18, it is said: 

^ ^ TTiTPfrT: 

■qwsfq “Tu every jdaco where those 

who are dovokid to ni(% who are calm, wlio regard all things as 
alike, wlio are holy and virtuous are born, the men [of that 
country] are purifieid, even if they be Kikatas.” Weber, how- 
ever, in his hid. St,ud. i. 186, states his opinion that the 
Kikatas were not (as Yaska tells us) a non-Arian tribe, but a 
people, who, like iln? Vralyas, were of Aihui origin, though 
they did not observe Ariaii riles; and tl^y may, he thinks, 
have be(*n Buddhists, or the forerunners of Bn(hlhism.” 

K]*om these pa.ssages there seems to lie no doubt that the 
Kikatas W(‘r(^ a ])eo7)le wlio lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one of the mantras of tlu^ Atharva- 
vedii, V. 22, quotcul and explained by Professor Both in his Lit. 
and Hist, of tlie Veda, pp. 37- --12, may tend to show what W(Te 
the h’mits of the country occupied by the Aryas at Ihe date of 
its composition. Tlusse limits coincide with those indicated 
in the preceding passage, from the Kig-veda,, in which the Ki- 
katas are mentioned. This mantra contains an invocation to 
''rakmari, ayiparcuitly a pcTsoiiiinnl cutaneous disease, who is 
supplicated to withdraw to certain oilier Iribes, wlioso nanu s are 
specifi(;d, and whom Ave may therefore Avith prohability conclude 
to haA^c lieeii regarded as AAuthout the Ariaii p.'de. A.-Vh A^ 
22, verses 5. 7. 8. 12. 14: 

w Tr?Tw:i 
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Wii^ii rrsm\ w^[ 

Tm^-»«i;i rTSBJT^ 

11^8 II “ ITis (Takniau’s) abode otc the JMrijavats, his 
abode the JMahavrislias. As soon as then art born, O Tiikinan, 
thou sojournest (?) among the Bahlikas, (io, Takinan, to tlie 
Mfijavats, or far away to the Ikihlikas. (Ijoosc tlie female 
Sudra for food ; ond shake her. Passing by our fi'iends(?), devour 
the Mahrivrishas and the Alhjavats. \\'’e point out to Takman 
these or those foreign regions. Takman, ahmg with thy 
])roiher Balasa, and witli thy sisler Kilsika (cough), and witli 
tliy m^jihew Panian, dej^art to that foreign people. We ti*ansfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to th(.‘ Oandliarins, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.*’ 

The JNTujavats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhitji, 
3. Gl, as follows: 

s^f%i ^RrTTfV^T fw^irr^: «t%^T¥T «r: 

filft‘S<ftf%ll'’' ‘^This, O Eudra, is thy food; Avith it depart 


Mujavat is explained by the commeiiiator on the V.-S , as the name 
of a mountain, the jdace of lludra’.s abode, 

The commentator on the J^atapatha-brahmana 
says it is the “ Northern Mountain, ” ii The Satapatlia- 


briihmana (2. 6. 2. 17.) thus comments on the text of the Viij.-S. after 
quoting it: 

rRT^I ^ ^ 

^^ra^Twi fi^fTuer? trfr 

liffnrer 


Tf^i 


vyi\\ 


s* 


f% »r 
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beyond ilie Mujavats. With thy how unbent, and concealed 
from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, uninjuring us and 
propitious.” 

The Aliijavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a 
Bactrian race, and with the (fandhfiris (see above, j). 356,) may, 
as Both thinks, be a hill tribe in the north-west of India; and 
the Mahavrishas may bcilong to the same region.^^ 

Tlui A]»gas and IVIagadhas mentioned in verse 13, arc on the 
contrary, tribcis living in south Behar, and the country border- 
ing on it to the cast. We liave thus in that verse two nations 
situated to the noi-fli-west, and two to the south-east, whom we 
may sup]K)se, from the maledictions pronounccal on them, to 
have b('en hostih', or alien tribes, who liv(‘d on the borders of 
Brahman ieul India, and to have been beyond its boundaries at 
the time this incantation was composed. (Both, Lit. and Hist, 
of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, howev(*r, follow that the tribes who, in the 
Atha-rva-veda arc spoken (»f as if they were liostile, or alien, 
were really of a non-Ai*ian origin. 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have beem in com- 
munication with the Gandharas, In the rtatapatha-brrdimana 
allusion is made to a ro^^^al sage called Svarjit, son of jNagnajit, 

liffRrilT Tf^ll “ Men go on tlieir way 
with provision. He therefore semis him (lludra) off with provision, wher- 
ever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the IVIujavats ; hence he snys 
‘pass beyond the Mujavats ‘witli bow unbent and concealed,’ ‘ uii injuring 
us and propitious, pass beyond.* lie adds ‘ clad in a skin.’ Tin’s lulls him 
to sleep ; for while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘ clad 
in a skin.’” A derivative of the word Mfijavat occurs also in the ll.-V. x. 

34. 1 : II “ Like a draught of the soma 

produced on Mujavat, or among the Miljavats.” Yiiska, Nir. 9. 8. explains 
the word thus : 

“ ^ MaujavataJh' means produced on Mujavat: Mujavat is a mountain.” 

On the Bahikas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zcitsch. 1840, p. 194, and 
for 1 839, p. 52, fT. 
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the Gandhilra, who had expressed an opinion on the nature of 
breath or life; and altiioiigh his view was not regarded as 
authoritative, still the very fact of its being quoted, and its 
autlior mentioned as a Eiljanya, proves his Arian origin. This 
is the passage : Sat. - Br. viii. 1. 4. 10. ^ 

I i • • • 'eih ^ 

Lirther Svarjit, son of 

Nagnajit said. Now Nagnajit was a Gaudlifira This 

which he said, he spake as a mere Kajariya.” Nagnajit the 
Crandbara, is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br. vii. 34, as one 
of the persons who received instruction regarding a parti- 
cular rite from Parvata and Nilrada.^*"^ lie is also mentioned 
in the following passage of the Maha-Bh. i. 2439 — 41. 

S'^f^KOT^ II 

Nagnajit Subala w^as the disciple of Prahrada. Owing to the 
wrath of the gods the offspring ])orn to him became the enemies 
of righteousness. Two children were born to the king of 
Gandhara (Nagnajit KSubala), ^Sakuni Saubala, and the mother 
of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodhana was a 
Kuril prince, and one of the heroes of the JVTahribharata. 

These passiiges are amply sufficient to prove that the Gan- 
dluiras were a people with whom the Arians of India wore in 
the habit of lidding intercourse, and contracting affinities, and 
from this intercourse we may reasonably infer a community of 
origin and language. On this subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. 
fiirdie Kunde des Morgenh, iii. 206): Though in individual 
passages of the Mahabhilrata, hatred and contempt arc expressed 
in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and its five great 

Roth, Lit. and Hist of the Veda, pp. 41, 42, 

See Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218 — 220. 
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tributaries;, yet there is no trace of these tribes being ever 
regarded as of non-Indiaii origin. That there was no c'ssential 
difforcnice in their language, is proved, as regards a later period, 
by tlie testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.’’ The 
previous passage here referred to is from the same article, 
p. 194, where it is said ; The word Bahika is used not only 
in the jMahabliarata, but also in Panini-’^ as a general designa- 
tion for the tribes of the Panjab. The use of this appellation 
is thus fully certified ; and if the grammarian found it ne- 
cessary to give special rules for forming the mimes of the 
villages in the Bfihika country, we may hence conclude that 
the Baliikas s])oke Sanskrit, though they applied particular 
affixes differently from the other Indians.'’ 

The same writer elsewhere^® remarks: ^^The Indians dis- 
tinguish, not ex 2 >ressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling 
between the Sarasvati, and the llindu-kush, into two classes : 
first, those to the east.ward of the Indus, and some of those 
immediately to the westward of that river, as the Gaudharas, 
are in their estimation still Indians ; . . . . ])ut with the 
exception of the Kashmiras, and some less known races, these 
Indians are not of the genuine stjrt: the greater freedom of 

The aphorisms here referred to arc iii. 3.78, and iv. 2. 117, 118. The 
two latter, with the comments, are as follows: 

ip:i “117. The affixes and viih arc employed in 

words taking vriddhi^ which denote villages of the Vahikas; as Sakaliki 
Siikalika. 118. The affixes than and lupi are optionally employed in words 
taking vriddhiy which denote Vahika villages in. the country of the Usinaras; 
as SaudaHuniki, Saudarsaniha ; or with tlie chhas affix, Saudarianli/d. 

Zeitschrift, ii. 58. Sec also Asiat. Res. xv. 108; and App. note J. 
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their CHston^s is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weher 
similarly remarks : ‘^Tlie nortli-western tribes retained their 
ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
cast had at one time shared. The former kept themselves 
free from the influences of the hierarchy ai\d of caste, which 
arose among the latter as a consc(pience of their residence 
among people of alien origin (the aborigines). But the later 
orthodox feelings of the more eastern Arians obliterated the 
recollection of thcdr own earlier freedom ; and caused them to 
detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, instead 
of looking on themsedves as men who had abandoned their own 
original i nstit utions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are s])oken of as being now aliens fi*om the 
Brahmanical communion, are yet declared to have once belonged 
to the Kshattriya caste ; and to ha.ve lost their position in it 
from neglcjct of sacred rit(‘S.^® (See Bart hirst of this Work, 
pp. 94, and 4 77 — 1S3.) In addition to this tradition, however, 
we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some at least of 
tliesc tribes. Thus, it ap 2 )ears from the following passage of 
the Nirukta (already (piotinl above, p. IGl), that the Kandjojas 
spoke an Arian language : Nirukta, ii, 2, 

TT^I 

"Among some (tribes) the original 
forms are used, among others the derivatives. Savati for the 
^ act of going’ is used only among the Kambdjas, while its 
derivative tSava is used among the Aryas. I>dH is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ^ cutting,’ while the word 

Ind. Stud. i. 220. 

This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern 
and southern tribes, the Pundras, Odras and Dravidus, who, as we shall after- 
wards see, could not have been of Arian origin. 
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ddiranfi ^sickle’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” Tf, 
therefore, the testimony of Yilska in regard to the language 
used by the Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they 
spoke a Sanskrit dialect. It is implied in the remarks he has 
made, that a close affinity existed between the languages of the 
Aryas and Kambojas ; that the substance of both was the same, 
though in some respects it was variously modified and applied. 
For it is only where such a general identity exists, that the 
differences existing between any two dialects can excite any 
attention. Had the two languages had but little in common, 
no such comparison of minor variations could have suggested 
itself to the grammarians. Now the (‘ountry of the Kambojas was 
situated to the north-west of India, on the otlier side of the 
Indus. It is clear, theredbre, that ^Sanskrit was sjjoken at some 
distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Koth is even of opini(U) that this passage proves 
Sanskrit grammar to have Ijeen studied among tht^ Kambojas, 
In his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, j>. 67, he observes: ‘"'The 
multitude of grammarians whose opinions are cited in the 
Pnltisixkhyas, proves how widely grammatical studies wore 
pursued : and Yaska (Nirukta, ii. 2.) (‘onfirms this in a remark- 
able passage, according to which verbal forms were variously 
employed by the grammarians of four different provinces. 
These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together with 
the Prachyas and lldichyas (or eastern and northern peoples). 
It is thus irrefragably proved tliat the Kambojas were oi iginally 
not only an Indian peoi^le, but also a peof)le possessed of Indian 
culture ; and consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture 
extended as far as the Hindu-kiish. At a later period, as the 
well-known passage in Mann’s Institutes (x. 43.) shows, the 
Kambojas were reckoned among the barbarians, because, their 

customs differed from those of the Indians The same 

change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, taken place 
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between tlie Kambojas and tlie Indians, as occurred, in a remote 
antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.”®^ 

Now, the fact tliat Sanskrit was spoken by the tribes to the 
west of the Indus, proves that that tract of country was inha- 
bited ly races of Arian origin, and of comniou descent with the 
Indians and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Tndo-Arians immigrated into India from that 
diri'ction. 

It may, however, perhaps, ]>e objected that this passage not 
only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, to the 

In Ills later work, the edition of the Nirukta, llolh suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of tlie passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may 
be interpolated. lie adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows 
that the ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sans- 
krit Grammar.” Erlaut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of tlie German 
Oriental Society, vii. 373 — 377, Professor Muller makes some remarks 
on the same passage. He alludes to the fact that a similar passage occurs 
in the Mahabliashya ; and observes that “though this circumstance ap- 
pears jiartly to confirm Koth’s conjecture regarding the spuriousness of 
portions of the passage, it may also be possible that the Mahfibliasliya has 
borrowed it from the Ninikta, or that both the Nirukta and the Maha- 
bliashya may have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical 
tradition.” In any ease, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, 
looks as if it must have been borrowed from some ancient source. The 
passage of the jVI ah abb ashy a is as follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition : 

’^rr^r 

irr^rs » verb of going, is employed 

only by the Kambojas; the Aryas use it in the sense of change, for a corpse. 
T"he Surashtras use hdmmati, the central and eastern tribes rauJuiti^ but the 
Aryas only gawi in the sense of ‘going.’ Duti occurs among the eastern 
tribes as the verb for ‘ cutting dCitra^ a ‘ sickle,’ alone is used by the 
people of the north.” 

See Ap|). note K. 
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north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, avS we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvati, or of 
the Yamuna, or of the Ganga, the people wliom he designates 
Prfichyas, or men of the east,” must have been the Kikatas, 
or the Magadhas, or the Angas, or the Vangas. Put since it is 
evident from this passage that these tribes also spoke Sanskrit, 
it might in like manner be argued from this eircnmstanee that 
the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the eastward. 
To this I reply, that we can prove; from otlicr passages, such as 
that in tlie Satapatha-brrihmana, i. 4, i. 10 — 18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Ariau civilisation travelled from 
the west to the east; and that therefore we may reasonably 
siqqjose that these Praebya tril>es did not originally live in the 
eastern country, but formed part of the population which had 
migrated from the west, or at least did not begin to speak 
Sanskrit till they had learnt it from the Arians coming from tin; 
west. And besides, this passage which I have quoted from 
Y/iska does not stand alone ; it is only a.uxiliary to the other 
arguments which have been adduced to show that the Tndo- 
Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit, lived to 
the north-west of India, might, it is true, be also ex])lained 
on Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated 
frooti India. But this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already 
seen, p. 304, ff., to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument then, which T derive from tlie facts just 
detailed, when briefly stated, is this : We find the nortli- 
west of India to be occupied by various tribes, who spoke 
the same language as the Arian Indians. On the other 
hand, we find, (as will be shown at length in the next 
chapter,) that different parts (the eastern and southern 
as well as the north-westeni) of Hindusthan itself, were 
inhabited by a variety of tribes speaking languages funda- 
mentally distinct ftorn those of the Arian race. From this I 

n B 2 
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draw the conclusion that the Arian Indians must have come 
from without, from the same side whicli we find to be occupied 
from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same language ; 
and have driven before them to the east and south the nou- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found 
themselves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at 
length in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

THE ARIANS IN INDIA : TTIEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 

SOUTH. 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of 
arguments derived from comparative philology, and from general 
history, as well as from the most ancient written records of the 
Indians and the Iranians, to prove — Firsts that the dominant 
race, which we find established in Hindusthan at the dawn of 
liistory was not autochthonous, but immigrated into that country 
from Central Asia; and Secondly y that the route by which this 
people penetrated was from the north-west through Kabul, and 
across the Indus. I shall, for the future, assume that both of 
these two propositions have been substantiated ; and shall pro- 
ceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian tribes after they had 
entered the Panjab, and had commenced tlieir advance to the 
south and east. We have already discovered (see above, pp. 354, 
ff.) from an examination of the oldest Indian records, the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now 
see (as has also been already intimated, pp. 288, 289) that, in 
these same hymns the ancient bards designated the men of their 
own tribes by the name of Aryas, and distinguished them ex- 
pressly from fiiiother class of people called Dasyus, who, we have 
every reason to suppose, were a race of distinct origin from the 
Aryas, and different from them in colour (see above, p. 284), in 
language, in religion, and in customs, who had been in occupa- 
tion of India before it was entered by the Indo-Arians from the 
north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various passages from the 
Brahmanas and post-Vedic writings, illustrative of the progress 

BBS 
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of the Tndo-Arians as they advanced to the cast and south, driv- 
ing the iiidigenoiis tribes before them into tlie hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had pre- 
viously occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations 
of the fundamental differences which exist between the Sanskrit 
and the languages of the south of India — differences which de- 
nioustrate that the tribes . among which the latter dialects were 
originally vernacular, must have been of a different race fi'om 
the Indo-Arians. And fiiiall}^, I shall ijidicate the modes in 
which these various classes of facts support the conclusion to 
which we have been already led, that the Indo-Arians were not 
autochthonous in India, but immigrated into that country from 
the north-west. 


Sect. I. — Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus in the liig-vcda, 

I j)roceed, then, first, to show that the authors of tlie Vedic 
Ijymns made a distinction between the members of tlicir own 
coitimunities, and certain tribes whom they designated as Das^ 
yus. This will appear from the following texts. E.-Y. i. 51. 8, 9 : 

’arnfr ^ '’rrf^rTT vn. ^ ^ 

II " Distingiusli between the Aryyas, and those 
who are Dasyus : chastising those who observe no sacred rites, 
subject them to the sacrificer. Ee a strong supporter of him 
who sacrifices. I desire (to celebrate?) all these thy (deeds) at 
the festivals. Tndra subjects the impious to the pious, and de- 
stroys the irreligious by the religious.”^ X. 86. 19; 

Here I come” (says 
Indra) perceiving and distinguishing the Diisa and the Ary^’^a.” 

^ This text, as well as R.-Y. i. 103. 3, given below, is quoted by Professor 
Aliiller, “ Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. The 
word mdhamdda, here rendered “festivals,” occurs also, R.-Y. x. 14. 10. 
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L 10.3. 3 : ^ gft 

f% ^Tft: I '^4 ^ ^- 

f^ll Armed with the lighiiiing, and trusting in his strcngtli, 
he (Indra) moved about sliattering the cities of the Dasyus. 
Indra, thunderer, who art wise, hurl thy shaft against the Dasyii, 
and increase tlie might and glory of the Aryya.” L 117. 21 : 

^^^Tf%5TT ^ 

T^SR’rTT || “0 beautiful 

Aswins, sowdng barley with the jdough, drawing forth (JlL milk- 
ing) food for man, and sweejnng [or blowing] away the Dasyu 
with the thunderbolt; yo have created a great light for the 

Aryya.”* 1.130.8: ^17T«TTr^ ’?It4 

'5[TW^ 

Indra, who in a hundred \vays 
protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved 
in the fray the sacriheing Aryya. Chastising the ncgleciors of 
religious rites, he sul)jected the black skin to JMaiiu ” (or the Ar- 
ian man).^ HI. 34. 8, 9 : W, ¥f^ 

^ Sajana interprets the “ great light,” either of the glory actiulrcd by the 
Aswins : l or of tlic sun : 

II “ ror it is tLe living man who beholds the sun 

wf^ii Roth considers this verse to refer to some 
forgotten legend. Nirukta. Erluiit. p. 92 . The two following passages also 
similarly speak of light : 11.* V. ix. 92 . 5 : 

IfT^ 2|»^ '^nfr^.,11 “When he (Soma) 

gave light to the day and alTorded space, he delivered Mann, and arrested 
the Dasyu.” R.-V. x. 43 . 4 : . . , 

^i!,ll “ He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

^ This passage is translated in a review of the First Tart of this work, con- 
tained in the “ Times ” of 12th April, 1858 . The “ black skin,” is there in- 


B V 4. 
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^tr'srre: n "wt ^ 

’ETWT^r 

IT ’’STT'*^ II “ The wise gladden Indra, who 

bestowed the earth and this firmament. Indra gave horses, he 
gave the huh, he gave the many-iiourlshiiig cow, he gave 
golden wealth. Slajdiig tlie Dasyu, he protected the Aryyan 

colour.” ly. 26. 1, 2 : ’?rf ’551^ SIT^ft^ 

f^:i ^ 5irfg^- 

TITian 'Vi Tf- 

'jjg »rt#rai -^5 

^r7mT^ii«^ii “I,” sny»s Indra, was Mann, and T the snn ; 
I am tlie wise rishi Kakshivrit. I subdue Kiitsn. the son of Ar- 
juni. I am the sage Usanas : behold me. I gave the earth to 
tlie Aryya, and rain to the sacriticer. I have led the sounding 
waters. The gods have followed my will,”'* IV. 30. 18 : The 


terpreted of the dark colour of the Dasyiis. The next passage is also partly 
quoted in the same article. 

^ Silyana connects the word <lrya as an epithet with Alanii understood. 
Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. I. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this 
passage, the moon. (In pp, 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu). 
'the. speaker in these verses appears to be Indra. (See Bdthl. and lloth’s 
Dictionary, suh i?oce:^ Usanas.) The Anukramaiu, us quoted by Sayana, 


says. 




'VTfWT’T^II 


“In the first three verses the rishi celebrates himself 


as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself.” Kuhn 
(Ilerabkunft dcs feuers, p. 143,) conjectures that Viimadeva may per- 
haps have been an ancient epithet of Indra. In li.-V. x. 48. 1, ludra 

says, similarly: -<135^ f^WSflfn “ I distri- 

bute food to the sacriticer,” &c. The pantheistic author of the Vrihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Kishi Vamadeva is speaking of him- 
self in these words, (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216) : rf^ 


^STRt ^ fTm 
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Sanskrit text of the following is given above p. 361 : “ Thou, O 
Indra, hast speedily slain those two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” (river). VI. 25. 2, 3.: 

fNVs^rrrft \ 
^ '^4r*€l«!T4V i 

fl'g^T wf% ^ II “ «y 

these (succours) subdue to the Aryya all the hostile Dasa 
people everywhere. Tndra, wliethor it be kinsmen or strangers 
who liave approached and injuriously assailed us, do thou destroy 
their feeble power, and put them to flight,” VI. 33. 3 : 

rlf -giiTI 

thou, heroic Indra, destroy both these our 
foes, (our) Dasa and our Aryya enemies,” &c. VI. 60. 6 : 

“ Do ye, O lords of the virtuous, slay our Aryya enemies, slay 
our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” VII. 83. 1 : 

II ‘SSlay botli the Da.sfi enemies and the Aryya; pro- 
tect tSudas with your succour, O Indra and Vanina.” X. 38, 3 : 

> s3 ^ 

O much lauded Indra, whatever ungodly ])erson, Dasa or 
Aryya, designs to fight against us ; let these enemies lie easily 
subdued by us. IVIay we destroy them in tlie conflict.” X. 

49. 3 : Sf ^ TT 

■ <[’^'^11 slayer of J^ushna, have restrained tlie bolt, — I 


“ Whosoever of gods, ribhis, or men, understood That, he be- 
came That Perceiving this, the Kislil Vamadeva obtained this text, * I was 


Manu, I the sun, &c.” Usanas is connected with Indra in P.-V. vi. 20. 11. 
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who do not ahandon the Aryyan name to the Dasyu.” X. 65. 

11: ¥f9ff 

I ■^T fw^nrV 

'^11 “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the 

preceding verse) liave generated prayer, the cow, the horse, 
plants, ti-ees, the earth, the mountains, the waters ; — causing 
the sun to ascend the sky, and spreading Aryyan rites over tlie 
earth.”'* X. 83. 1 : WT^T’^ 

^’^TrlTII “May we” (0 Manyu), “associated 
with thee, the mighty one, overcome botli Dasa and Aryya 
through (thy) effectual energy.” X. 102. 3 : 

wv^ii “ Itestrain, O Indra, the bolt of tlie murderous : 
remove far away tlie weapon of our assailant, be he Dasa or 
Aryya.” X. 138. 3: f% ^ 

Tff?f¥|r^’^l II The sun has launched his car in midheaven ; 
the Aryyahas paid back a recompense to the Das}^.” V ill. 24, 27 : 

I “Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert 
the bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven 
streams.” 

The above cited texts seem to leave no doubt that the Eig- 
veda recognises a distinction between the tribe to which the 
authors of the hymns belonged, find a hostile people who ob- 
served different rites, find were regfirded with contempt find 
hatred by the superior race. This appears from the constant 

•’ Compare E.-V. vil. 99. 4 ; Urum yajhdya cliakrathur u loham janayantd 
sui'yam ushasa magnim, lydsasyn chid vrisha^iprasya mCiyd jnghnathur nard 
pritandjyeshu : “Ye, (Tmlra and Vishnu,) have provided abundant room for 
the sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, O heroes, have de- 
stroyed the illusions of the bull-nosed Dasa,” 
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antithetic juxtaposition of the two Ary y a and D<isyu, in 

most of these t(^xts; and from the specification in others of 
enemies, both Aryya and Dasyn. If human enemies are desig- 
nated in these latter t(;xts l^y the word A ryya, we may reasonably 
suppose the same class of foes to be commonly denoted by the word 
Dai^yn. It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find 
the Indian commentators confirming this view of the matter more 
than partially; as they had never dreamt of the modern critical 
view of the origin of the Aryyas and their relation to the barl)arous 
aboriginal tribes, Yaska (Nirukta vi. 26), explains tlie teiau 
Aryya, by the words ^Sson of a [or, of th(‘] lord.'’^‘ The word 
Dasya is interjuxitcd by him etymologically, thus : Dasyu 

comes from the root to destroy; in him moisture is con- 
sumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.”^ 

Sfiyana interprets tlie word Aryya, by wise performers of 
rites^;” ‘"wise worshippers^;” “wise^^;” “one to whom all 
should resort ;” “ the most excellent race [colour] consisting of 
the three [highest] casit's^^;” “ practising ceremonies “ most 
excellent through ])erfi)rmance of ceremonies^'*;” and in two 
places, i. 117. 21, and iv. 26. 2, he r(*gards it as an epithet of 
Manu. The same commentator interprets the word Dasyu of 

« Nir. yi. 26 : ’SJn’T? « 

’ Nir. vii. 23 : 

on 11. -V. i. 51. 8. 

“ f^T^: wurTT*' I o" •• 103- 3- 

- f^\ on i. 117. 21. 

on i. 130. 8. 
on iii. 34. 0. 

“ I on vi. 22. 10. 

St 

on vi. 33, 3. 


14 
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the robber Vrittra^®;*’ enemies who destroy the observers of 
Vedic rites the Asuras, Pisaohas, &c., who destroy ’ ^ the 
vexing Asuras’®;” ‘^all the people who destroy religious rites 
Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religious rites ene- 
mies devoid of religious worship.” From these quotations it 
will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of su- 
perhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human ene- 
mies. In his note on i. 100, 8. he speaks of them as destroy- 
ing enemies living on the earth and in another place he 
explains the Dasa varna, as being either the Sudras and other 
inferior tribes, or the vile destroying AvSura.” 

There is no doubt, that in many passages of the E.-V., to 
which I shall presently refer, the words Dasyit and Ddsa are 
applied to demons of different orders, or goblins (Asaras^ Rdksha- 
SOS, <fec.) ; but it is tolerably evident from the nature of the 
case, that in all, or most of the texts which have been hitherto 
adduced, we are to understand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of 
India as intended by these terms. This is yet more clearly es- 
tablished by the sense in whicli the word Dasyu is used {L e, for 
men and not for demons) in the Aitareya-brahmana, in Alaiiu, 

" 'gVr on i. 33. 4. 

on L 51. 8 ; and i. 103. 3. 


on iii. 34. 9. 


jt: ^ f%ir: ir^ni onvi. 25. 2. 


onvi. w.e. 


i. 100. 8. 

« ^ ’ERTT wr 
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and in the Mahabharata. Thus the author of the Aitareya-brrih- 
mana, after making Visvamitra say to his fifty sons : ^ Your de- 

scendants shall possess the extremities [of the land],”’ adds. 
These are the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, 
and other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are 
descended from Visvamitra.” And in the authoritative defini- 
tion already quoted (Part L p. 178 — 180) Manu tells us: 

Those tribes in the world which are without the pale of the 
castes sprung from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], 
whether they speak the language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryyas, 
are all called DasyiisJ*^ 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people : ii. 26. 
1025: 

II Having vanquished 
the Paurava in battle, the Panda va conquered the Utsavasan- 
ketas, seven tribes of Dasyus inhabiting the mountains.” And 
again: Ibid. ver. 1031 — 2: ^ 

wrarr^t^: i ■RT^Trrr W ^ ^ > 

^ I VC- 

II Pakasasani conquered the 
Daradas, with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with 
the Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas, and the northern Eishikas.” 
And once more : Saineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the 

beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thou- 
sands of Kambojas, Sakas, Savaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying 
thy host. The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven 
and bearded heads of the Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their 
wings.” Here it is evident that the word Dasyu, in the latter 

Aitareya-brahmana vii. 18 (already quoted in Part First, p. 84). 

See above p. 160. 

M.-Bh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, vcr., 4747, IT. : already quoted, Part 
First, p. 179. 
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part of the sentence, is a generic term denoting the whole of 
the tribes who had been previously mentioned, the Kambojas, 
Sfikas, &c. 

Another passage occurs in the Saiiti Parva of the M.-Bh. sect. 
(>5, verses 2429, ff., (quoted in the First Part of this work, p. 
179), where the tribes there enumerated are said to live after 
the fashion of the Dasf/ns ; and where the duties to be observed 
by tlic Dasf/ns are described. Tlie Dasyus therefore cannot 
have been rt-garded by the author of the Al.-Bh. as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be re({uired, it may be 
found in the following story (from tlie Mahablianita, 8anti P* 
sect. 168. verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living 
among the Dasyus : vftlT 

^ TTTfWW^ rf^ 

7!^ rmV f»raT^r£ie?rr . • . 

^rTTflT^^I rlW TJ ^WTTW ^ rj^l 

. . . ^r«T%3n7- 

nrsrTtTt Blilshina is the speaker ; I 

will tell thee* an ancient story about what happened in the northern 
region among the Allechhas. A certain Brahman of the central 
country, perceiving a particular villages which was destitute of 
Brahmans, to be in a prosperous condition, entered it to solicit 
alms. There lived there a wealthy Pasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the cast(*s, religious, truthfid, and 
liberal. Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and 
a house, . . . . From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama 
[the Brahman in (juestion] became like them. While he was 
thus dwelling happily in a village of Dasyus,” another Brahman 
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arrived, who demanded of him : What is this that thoTi art 
foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good family, well-known 
in the central region : how is it that thou hast sunk into the 
condition of a Dasyu ? ” 

PVoni the evidence afforded hy these passages of Alaiiu and 
the Aralifibharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when 
occurring in the Veda, is frecpiently to be understood of men, 
and, conse([uently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian- 
Tndians encountered on their occupation of Hindusihan. It is 
true that, by the later authorities whom I have (]uot(5d, the 
Dasyus are regard(xl as degraded Ariaris, (though Afanu 
says that some of them spok<i Arieehlia dialects), and that trilx's 
un(pi(\stionably Arian, as the Kambojas, (see above, p. 3G8, ff.) 
are included among them. ]5ut though it is triu‘ tliat some of 
the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical institutions 
were so desigjiated in after times, the term Dasjni could not well 
liave betm so applied in the earlier Vedic era. At thnt time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity; and the 
tribes who are stigmatised by the Vedic poets as j)ersons of a 
different religion must therefore, probably, have bee;a such as 
had never before l)e(‘n brought into contact with the Arians, and 
were in fact, of an origin tottdly distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the 
Eig-veda we must, in many passages, though not in all, under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryyas, on 
their settlement in the north-west of India, were brought into con- 
tact and conflict. Before we proceed further, however, it will be 
interesting to review some of the other principal texts of the K.-V, 
in which the Aryyas and Dasyus are mentioned, I should be glad, 
if, while doing so, I could hope to arrive in each case at a deflnite 
result in regard to the application made of the words Dasyu 
and Ddsa, and to determine precisely the relations which sub- 
sisted between the tribes so designated, and the Aryyas. But 


See Liisseii, Zeitschrift, ii, 49, If 
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tlie sense of the texts is often so obscure, thcat I cannot always 
expect to fix their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce 
from them any certain conclusions. As, however, I have collected 
and arranged a considerable number of passages bearing on this 
subject, I think it best to present them to the reader, with such 
illustrations as I am able to supply, in the hope that a fuller 
elucidation may sooner or later be supplied by the mature re- 
searches of some more competent scholar. 


Sect. II. — Additional Vedic texts hearing on the relations of the Ary as and 

Dasyus. 

First : In the following passages, or some of them, reference 
appears to be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on 
the Aryyas ; i. 100. 18 : 

ifwf 

^^(Indra) the much invoked, 
having smitten on the earth the Dasyus and Simyus [or 
destroj^ers] by his flying hosts, destroyed them with his thun- 
derbolt. The thunderer bestowed on, [or with] his white 
friends the fields, bestowed the sun, bestowed the waters.” 


Several points are obscure in tbis passage. Is the word Simyu the name 
of a tribe, (as Professor Wilson renders it,) or does it merely mean a de- 
stroyer ? In R.-V., vii. 18. 5, we have the words Hardhantam simyum, which 
Professor Roth (Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders by “defiant 


wrong- doer.’’ Say ana explains the word tt- 

Subduers L e. slayers, Rakshasas, &c.” ; and again : 

vTf^: “ The verb Sam designates one who contemns every one 

else. Jiimyu therefore = Rdkshasa, &c.” Then, who are the “white 
friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? or the fair complex - 
ioned Aryyas ? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words sakhibhih svebhir 
evaih, “his flying friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He 
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ir. 20 . 7 : ^ T^: ^rt^- 

^ f%l '■?r5R^ '^TTR%aTTf^| “ Indra, the slayer 

of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) of 
black descent. He created the earth and waters for Manu.”^^ 


explains verse 18 thus: 

“ Along with his white-coloured, (z. e. whoso limbs were 


shining with ornaments,) friends, the Alaruts, he divided the territory be- 
longing to his enemies.^’ On the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this 
hymn, the worshij)pers themselves spoken of as the persons with whom the 
sun was shared. The words there are : 

which Stiyana renders : 

“ Let him divide the light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies 
in darkness which shall obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered 
by Rosen : Nostratihis vv'is .wlem concedat, “ Let him bestow the sun on our 
countrymen,” where the words in the instrumental case have the sense of the 
dative assigned to them. If they bear that sense in verse G, they may equally 
have it in the 18th also. The meaning would then be, ‘‘He bestowed the 
land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.” On the last words. Professor 
Wilson remarks, Rig-ve<la, i. p. 2G0, note : “ These, according to the scholiast, 
are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the enemy’s 
country {sairfmam hhumini) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably in-^ 
tended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white (.4wifni/a) 
in comparison with the darker tribes of the coiniucred country.” The wor** 
shipper’s friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the K.-V., 
as, i. 101. 1 ; iv. 16. 10; vi. 18. 5 ; vi. 21. 5 and 8 ; vi. 45. 7. Rosen renders 
the passage : JExpugnavH terram sociis suis nitentibus.^^'' “ lie conquered the 
earth for, or with, his struggling companions;” thus giving another sense to 
In two other hymns, vii, 99. 3, and x. 65. 11, (quoted above 

p. 377, 378), we find mention made of the sun in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, as in the verse under review. 

Sayana explains the words krishnayomh, &c., thus : "krishnaydnlr nikrisb^ 
tajdilr^ ddsir upakshapayatrir asurlh sendJi., “ the destructive armies of the 
Asuras, of degraded rank.” 


C O 
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The passages iii. 34. 9, and iv. 26. 2, whieh have h^en already 
quoted above (p. 375, 6), should be again referred to here. VI, 


18. 3: 





*^Thou” (Indra) ^Miast alone subdued the Dasyus: thou hast 
given people to the AryyaJ’^® VI. 61. 3 : \3rff 

And thou (Sarasvati) hast obtained lands for men.”®' 

VII. 19. 3 : 

^1 « Thou hast preserved Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, 
and Puru, in fights for the acquisition of land,” VII. 100. 4 : 


“This 

Vishnu traversed this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu.” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion 
may be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the 
subjugation of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryyas, on their im- 
migration from the north-west ; but it must be confessed, that 
the explanation is uncertain. In E.-V. x, 65, 11, quoted above 
(p. 378), there may be a reference to the spread of Aryan insti- 
tutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51. 8, 9; 
i, 130. 8), the epithets dvrdta and apavrata, devoid of, or op- 
posed to, religious rites,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus, I proceed to cite some furtlier passages in which the 
character and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) 
are specified. 

They are (1.) described as a degraded race : i. 101. 5: 

^ "We 

invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts; who de- 


Sayana explains krishtih^ “ people,” by ptUradasMln^ “ cLildren, slaves,” 
&c. 

Sayana explains avanlhy by Asurair apahritd bhumihy “ lands taken away 
by the Asuras ” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense of “ streams 
whiob it might seem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than 
lands. 
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Btroyed the base Dasyns.”3* 11.11.18: f^T IRI 'Si:?: 


Maintain, O hero, that strength by 
which thou hast broken down Vrittra, Danu, Anrnavabha. Thou 
hast revealed light to the Aryya, and the Dasyu has been set on 
thy left hand.” The text of the following, E.-V. ii. 12. 4, 
has been already given in p. 284 ; He who swept away the low 


Dasa colour.” IV. 28. 4 : 

l “ Indra, thou hast made these Das- 
yus lower than all, and tlie servile people without renown.” 
They are described (2.) as having either no religious worship, or 
rites different from those of the Aryyas. I. 33. 4, 5 : 

witt: t?:3CT '’steiw’tV 

The nnsacri being Sanakas perished. 
Contending with the sacrificers, the noii-sacri beers bed, O Indra, 
with averted faces.” I. 131. 4 : Ij; ^fiy T" 

I Thou, O Indra, hast chastised the mortal who sacribces 


Sayana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them : 
Asnrdn adhardn nikrishtdn kritvd ; but the words will also bear the sense I 
have put upon them. 

Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vrittra* The words ni -f sddi, making together nishddi^ may have suggested, 
or have been suggested by, the word JSfishdda. 

Koth (Diet.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,** to guhd 
hah. Sayana explains it of hiding in a cavern. The word varna^ colour^ 
race, which is applied to the Aryyas, iii, 34. 9, is here made use of in speaking 
of the Dasyus. Sayana explains the latter, either of the Sudra caste, or of 
the Asuras. 

Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vrittra : etanndmahd 
Vrittrdnuchardh. I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. 
They may have been heretical Aryyas and not Dasyus. Sanaka was a mind- 
born son of Brahma. Wilson, Visb. Pur. p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind, Stud, 
i. 385, note, quotes a text of the M.-Bh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned 
as a sage. 


C c 2 
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B0t.”s« I. 132. 4 : ’fWW 

Subject to those who offer libations the irreligious 
[man], the wrathful irreligious [man].” IV. 16. 9 : 

The deceitful, priestless Dasyu has 

perished.” V. 42. 9 : 

f%q: qqq^sll “ Eemove from the sun the irreligious, 

the haters of the priest, [or of sacred rites,] who increase in pro-^ 
genj.” VIII. 59. 10, 1 1 : t# q xys: fq 

iT^ qfw fjfWW ^ twsjr 

^ 

qqfT: || “ Thou, India, lovest our 
religious rites ; thou satiatest those that revile thee ; thou, most 
excellent and vigorous hero, hast smitten the Dasa in the centre 


In i. 100. 15, the word martUih^ “men,” is opposed to devuhy “gods.” 
The word martyay “ mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the fol- 
lowing passage of the Satapatha-brahmana it appears that the Asuras also 
are regarded as mortal, and that the gods too were formerly so. II. 2, 2. 8, 
ff. : Deva^cdia vd Asurd.<cha nhhaye prdjdpatydh pasprldhire. Te uhhaye eva 
anCitmdna dsuhy martyd hydsiih : andtmd hi martynh. 7'csliii uhhayeshu mar~ 
tyeshu Agnir eva amrita dsa. Tam ha S7na uhhaye amritam npajlcanti ... * 
Tato devdfitamydhsa ioa parlsisishh’e. Te archantah ^rdrnyanta^ cheruh, Uta 
As%irdn sapatndn martydn abhihhavema iti te etad amritam agnyddheyam da- 
drisuh. Te ha uchuh : hanta idam amritam antarutmaun ddadhdmahat. Te 
idam amritam aidardtmann ddhdya nmritd bhutvd astaryyd hhutvd staryOn sa^ 
pfitndn martydn abhibhavishydma iti. “ Tlie gods and Asuras, both the off- 
spring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mor- 
tal, Agni alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the im-» 
mortal .... Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to 
practise devotion and austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, 
the mortal Asuras, they beheld this immortal consecrated fire. They then 
said ‘Come let us place this immortal (fire) in our inmost soul. Having 
done so, and having [thus] become immortal and invincible, we shall over- 
come our mortal and conquerable enemies.* ” The gods accordingly placed 
the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the Asuras. 
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of his thighs. May oiir friend Parvata, may Parvata with a vi- 
gorous stroke, strike down from heaven [?] the Dasyu who ob- 
serves different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor 
regard the gods.” 37 IX. 41. 2: I “Sub- 

duing the irreligious Dasyu.”*® X. 22. 7, 8 : ’^(T ^ 

’TT ’JWTgT?: I 

^ oTfel^TW Til oil, O Indra,, receiv- 

est [?] our uplifted prayer. M^e imjilore of thee that succour 
wliereby thou didst strike the inhuman 8ushna. The Dasyu, 
irreligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman is against 
us : do thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the strength of this 
I.) a^sa. 

Another cyjitliet which is frequently applied to the adversaries 
of the Yedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries 
may have been Aiyas, Dasyus, or demons), is A uindra^ des- 
pisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts : K.-V. i. 133. 

^Tt I By sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the hostile 
realms which regard not Indra.” K,-V. iv. 23. 7 : 

Seeking to slay 

the injurious and destructive plakshasi V] who regards not Indra, 


The epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem to be those of a mor- 
tal, though the mention of heaven may seem to point to an aerial foe. In 
verse 7, of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to : na stm adeva dpad 
isham dirghdyo marUjah : “ O long-lived god, let not a godless mortal obtain 
prosperity.” In his comment on K.-V. v. 20. 2 : Siiyana explains the word 
anyavrata thus : xmidihdd vibhaktam rratam karma yasya tasya Amrasya^ “ the 
Asura whose rites are difierent from those of the Veda.” See Goldstiicker, 
Diet, sub voce “ anyavrata''* 

3® Benfey in a note to his translation of Sama-veda, ii. 243 (p. 251), un- 
derstands Dasyjim avratam of Vpttra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 

c c 3 
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he makes his sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” K.-V. 
v.2.3: ^TilT 

f^RTT^Ti WT 

^^^pRITt I From an adjacent spot, while offering to him an 
imperishable, widely diffused [? oblation], I beheld [Agni] the 
golden-toothed, the bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons : 
what can those who regard not Indra, and recite no hymns, do 
to me ?” E.-V. vii. 18. 16 : ^ l^rnJT^ 

^ “Indra hurled to the ground the 

half of the struggling heroes, drinkers of the oblation, and dis- 
regarders of Indra.” In K.-V. x. 27. 6, Indra says ; 

^ ^ 

^ f%f^: wr^ Tig f%^:i “ i i^ehoid 

here those who drink the oblation, and regard not Indra,, who 
are strong of arm, and grasp at the thunderbolt [?] ; ij^ay the 
thunderbolts fall on those who revile the energetic friend.”^® In 
K.-V, X. 48. 7 ; Indra again speaks : 

f%RTS5 ^ TTf^ 

alone vanquish this 

one enemy ; I vanquish two ; what can even three do ? [In battle] 
I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn [?] on the threshing- 
floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra revile me 
The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns 
and priests : x. 105. 8 : if^RT fanfrf% 

sTRiiT ^ “ Take away our 

See Koth’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
pp. 98, 99. Some at least of the tribes who are here designated as anindra^ 
appear from Roth’s account to have been of Arian descent. See Ibid., 
pp. 132~lf35, 

See Benfey’s Glossary to S.-Y. p. 121, $uh voce 
See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlauter., p. 29. 
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calamities. By sacred verses may we overcome those who em- 
ploy no holy hymns. Thon takest no great pleasure in a sacri- 
fice without a priest [or without prayers].’^ 

As we have seen above, (p. 284,) allusion appears to be made 
in the Veda (3.) to the distinction of complexion which existed 
between the Aryas and the aborigineKS. On this subject I ciuote 
the following remarks, made by an able writer, (whom it is not 
difficult to identify,) in a review of the First Part of this work, 
which appeared in the Times ” newspaper of 10th and 12th 
April, 1858. ^^At the time,” he says, when this name of 
^ varna ’ was first used in the sense of caste, there were but two 
castes, the Aryas and the non-Aryas, the bright and the dark 
race. This dark race is sometimes called by the poets of the 
Veda Hhe black skin.’ Eig-veda, i. 130, 8: ^ Indra protected 
in battle the Aryan worshij)per, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ”'^2 (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 375.) 

This phrase “ the black skin,** occurs also in R.-V. ix. 41. 1, a text 
which reappears in the Saina-veda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra 
ye gdvo na bhurnayas iveshd aydsd ahramuh^ ghtiantah krishtum apa tva* 
cham ; which are thus rendered by Professor Rcnfey : “The flaming, the 
tempestuous [gods] approach like furious bulls, and chase away the black 
skuu^ In a note he adds the explanation : “ The Maruts (winds) chase the 
clouds.” In his glossary to the S.-V., the same author explains the phrase 
“ black skin,** by “ night.’* A similiar expression, tvacham asiknlm, occurs 
in R.-V. ix. 73, 5 : Indradvishtdm apa dkamanti mdyayd tvacham asiknlm 
hhumanO divas pari, “ T5y their skill they [I cannot say who are here re- 
ferred to] sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hatefl of In- 
dra.** So Benfey translates this line in his glossary, sub voce “ asikni.” But 
possibly the words “ black skin ” should not be construed with the word 
“ earth.** 

I omitted to state, when R.-V. i. 130. 8. was first quoted in p. 375, 
that it is ascribed to the Paruchhepa ; and that the compositions 

of this poet are distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding 
words at the close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Ni- 
rukta, X. 42. Abhydse bhuydhsam artham manyante yathd^ “ aho darSamya^ 
aho darsaniya'^ Tat Paruchhepasya illam ; Paruchhepa rishih, “ Some con- 
sider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in the ex- 

c c 4 
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Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are 
mentioned may also possibly he referable to the dark abori- 
gines; such as K.-V. ii. 20. 7, already (juoted (p. 385) : Indra, 
the slayer of Vrittra and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile 
{ddsih) [hosts] of black desceuV’ But Professor Both (in his 
Lexicon), explains this last expression, hrisknayonih, as well 
as l‘rislina(/arhhdlj , in E,-Y. i. 101. 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases, is similarly un- 
derstood by M. Ec'gnicr in his Etude sur ITdiome des Vedas, p. 
154. In E.-V. iv. 16. 13, mention is made of 50,000 black be- 
ings (explained by the commentator as Eakshasas) being de- 
stroyed by Indra. These also, are perhaps to be regarded as 
aerial foes.'^^* See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of E.-V. 
viii. 85. 15, in his translation of the Sama-veda, i. 323, p. 228, 
In the following text allusion is made to black tribes : E.-V, 
vii. 5. 3 : 

^ “For 

fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their 
possessions (or food), when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, gleaming in 
behalf of Puru, didst tear and burn the cities.” I^rofessor Eoth, 


pression, ‘O beautiful, O beautiful.* This -was Paruchhepa’s turn of mind. 
He was a risbi.” Here Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, speaks of a par- 
ticular mode of composition as peculiar to Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic 
yishis. But if the form of the composition was the result of the riahi’s own 
particular genius (Silam)^ he must have done more than “ see ” the hymn 
(above, p. 205) ; he must have determined its particular form. The hymn 
could not therefore have existed eternally, expressed in its present words, 
Yaska, therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x, 10, 46, where he says, fisher drishtarthasya 
prltir akhyaTMsanyukta : “ Here the rishi, after he had beheld the contents 
[of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.’* If, indeed, we are to un* 
derstand by the word artha, “ contents,” that the matter of the hymn only, 
without the words^ was revealed^ there will be no inconsistency. 

See, however, Wilson, Trans, of Eig-veda, vol. iii. Introd. pp. viii. ix, 
adv. and xv. 
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however (Diet, sub voce ^^asiknV^), explains tlie words black tribes, 
as meaning spirits of darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in 

li.-V. viii. 62. 18 : ^ 51 

O impetuous [god], break down as it were a city, being ha- 
rassed by the black race.” It is not clear who is the deity here 
apostrophised ; but as it is he, and not his worshipper, who was 
assailed by dark-coloured enemies, we cannot suj^pose the latter 
to have been terrestrial. 

There are (4.) some passages in whicb the epithet ruridhravcick 
is applied to the speech of the Basyus. If it were certain that 
the aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these 
texts, and that the adjective in (piestion haul reference to riny 
peculiarity in their language,the fact would be one of the highest 
interest; but unfortunately both points appear to be doubtful. 
Q^he following are the passages alluded to: — E.-V. i. 174. 2: 

^ ^ vrrft 

When thou, (> Indra, didst for our welhire [?] destroy the seven 
autumnal cities, thou didst subdue the people of imperfect 
utterance. Thc^u, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters : thou hast subjected Vrittra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 

E.-V. V. 29. 10 : Tf 

I 

I “ Thou didst detach one wheel of Siirya : 
the other thou gavest to Kutsa., that ho might ac(piire wealth. 
Thou hast with thy weapon smitten the mouth less [or noseless] 
Dasyus; in the battle thou hast pierced the imperfect speaking 
people.” V. 32. 8 : ^ ^ Trf% 

The fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless 
[Vrittra], the holder of the waters, reclining, insatiable, the 
overspreading ; and destroyed in battle with his great weapon. 
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that footless, devouring, and imperfectly- speaking [demon].’^ 

VII. 6.3: f% 

'qqmq.l q q 'qq- 

« The senseless, false, imperfectly-speaking, unbeliev- 
ing, unpraising, un worshipping Panis ; these Dasyus Agni removed 
far off. It was he who first made the irreligious degraded.” 

The word mridhravdch, which I have rendered imperfectly- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on tlie last 
three passages) as meaning “ one whose organs of speech are 
destroyed ” (hinsitavagindriyciy or hinsitavachaska\ The same 
term is rendered by Wilson, in his translation of the second and 
third passages, by speech-bereft,” or speechless.” Eoth, in 
his Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, rejects the explanation 
of Yaska, (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders mrldtiTavdcltah by mrida- 
vdcliaJi^ softly-speaking,”) and considers that it means speak- 
ing injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkunft des feuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means a stut- 
terer and thinks that, in K.-V. v. 29. 10, reference is made to 
the gradual dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded 
as the voice of the vanquished demon. In treating of the abori- 
ginal races of India, Professor Muller (Last Eesults of Turanian 
Eesearches, p. 346) remarks, that the ^anasas’ enemies, whom 
Indra killed with his weapon (E.-V. v. 29. 10), are probably meant 
for noseless (a-nasas), not, as the commentator supposes, for 
faceless (an-asas) people.” He must therefore either regard the 
DasyuSy who are here referred to, as human beings, or conceive 
that the epithets applied to the demons by the Vedic rishis were 
borrowed from the features of the aboriginal tribes. Professor 
Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (E.-V. vol. iii. p. 276, note) : 

andsa^ Sayana says, means dsyarahitdn devoid of, or deprived 
of, words ; dsya^ face or mouth, being put by metonymy for ^ahda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, bar- 
barism and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of 
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the Hindus, as in the familiar term for a barbarian, mlechha, 
which is derived from the root, mlechhy to speak rudely ; ” and 
adds, in reference to Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation 
of andsa: ^^The proposal is ingenious, but it seems more 
likely that Sayana is right, as we have the Dasyus presently 
called also mridhravdchaSy • . • . having defective organs of 
speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing 
the word mridhravdch, in which the Dusyus are named ; and in 
the last of these two texts (E.-V. vii. 6. 3) this word is applied to 
the Panis, the mythical beings who stole the cows of the gods or 
the Angirases, and hid them in anave. (See Wilson’s R.-V. vol. 
i. pp. 16, 17, note.) In any case, the sense of the word mrt- 
dhravdch is too uncertain to admit of onr referring it with con- 
fidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.-V, frequent mention is made (5.) of the cities of the 
Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103. 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 375. The following are additional in- 
Ktaiices:— K.-V. i. 51. 5 : fwt 

Benevolent to men, thou hast bro- 
ken the cities of Pipru, and protected Rijiswan in his battles 
with the Dasyus.” R.-V. i. 63. 7 : ^ 

3^ “Thou, 0 Ittdra, thunderer, 

fighting for Purukutsa, didst destroy those seven cities.” 1. 
174.8: gft ’T 

He has broken the destroying and godless cities : 
thou hast bowed down the weapon of the godless destroyer.” III. 

12. 6 : gfV 

Indra and Agni, by one effort together, have shat- 
tered ninety cities belonging to the Dasyus.” IV. 26. 3 : 

^^(TTfTT I I " Exhila- 

rated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine cities of Sam- 
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bara : the hundredth I gave be to inhabited, when I protected 
Divodasa Atithigva at the sacrifice.” VI. 61. 4 : ^ 

I “ Thou hast destroyed 

hundreds of unequalled cities of the Dasyu iSambara.” 

Iron cities are spoken of in the following pasvsage : ii. 20. 8 : 

When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra’s) hand, he 
slew the Dasyiis, and overthrew their iron cities.” 

In the following texts autumnal cities” are spoken of, 

i. 131. 4 : — jfV vtt- 

It “ Men know this heroism of thine that thou hast 
overthrown the autumnal cities, violently overthrown them. Lord 
of power, thou hast chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.”'*'^ 
See also R.-V. i. 174. 2, which hiis been cpiotcd in p. 393. VI. 

20. 10 : WTT ^ gT: arrrft gw^^ 

‘‘ Because thou didst break down the seven autumnal 
cities with thy thunderbolt, slaying the Dasa (people), and giving 
(wealth?) to Purukutsa.”'*^ 

See Kulm’s Ilcrabkunft des feuers, p. 140, and note. 

Mention is also made of “ iron cities ” in the following texts : R.-V. 
iv. 27. 1 ; vii. 3. 7 ; vii. 15. 14; vii. 95. 1 ; viii. 89. 8; and x. 101. 8 ; but not 
in connection with the Dasyus. 

Do the “autumnal” cities mean huts of branches and leaves, or of 
straw, hastily constructed in the rainy season ? Or do they mean the 
brilliant battlemented cloud-castles, which are so often visible in the Indian 
sky, at the same period of the year? Sityana iti loco explains the term thus : 
^dradik samvatmrasamhandhimh samvatsaraparyantam prdkdra-parikhddibhir 
dridhikritdh purah sairvndm purlh. “ Tlie enemies’ annual cities, fortified for 
2a year with ramparts, ditches, &c.”; but see next note. 

46 Say ana in his note on this verse, explains the word idradih differently, 
as, iaranndmndh asurasya samhandhinih, “Belonging to an A sura called 
Sarad.” Sayana renders the word iarma in this passage by “ with thy 
thunderbolt.” In his note on 11. -V. i. 174. 2, he had previously rendered 
it by “ for our happiness.” 
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Ancient” cities are spoken of in ii. 14. 6 : rf 

‘‘Who shattered the hundred ancient 
cities of Sambara, as witli a rock,” &c. “ Eternal” cities are 

spoken of in the following texts, viii. 17. 13 : 

The impetuous destroyer of 
the eternal cities, Indra, is the friend of sages.” VIIL 87. 6: 

t4 ^<fr»rrf?n^ wt 

‘^Thou, Tndra, are the destroyer of the eternal 
cities, the slayer of the Dasyus, the benefactor of Manu, the lord 
of the sky.”'^® Cities of stone are mentioned in one passage, 
iv. 30. 20: 

Indra has thrown down a hundred cities built 
of stone for his worshipper Divodasa.”*^^ In B.-V. viii. 1. 28, 
mention is made of a moving” city : c4 

Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the 
moving city of Snshna.”®® 

The cities referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later times 
at least, understood of cities of the Asuras; and the following 
legend was invented to explain what they were. In the Com- 
mentary on the Yajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Ynjur-veda, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — I 

Wf^fTT 3TTf% 

l§a§vat has, however, according to the Nighantu, also the sense of 
“many.” 

In R.-V. viii. 84. 3, we find the same epithet applied to persons : 
Ttoam hi iaivatinam patih raja viidm asL “ Thou art the lord, the king of 
the eternal peoples.” 

Say ana interprets a^manmaylndm by pdshdnair nirmitandniy “built of 
stone,” and says they were the cities of ^ambara. 

It appears as if the moveable cloud-cities were here meant. 
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^ ttI^ tit TRT f^: 

II “ On this text,[Vaj. Sanh. 5. 8.] the fol- 
lowing story is cited : — The Asuras having been vanquished by 
the gods, performed penance, and built three cities in the uni- 
verse, — one of iron on the earth, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was supplicated by the 
gods to burn these cities with the npascul fire. In consequence, 
Agni in the form of the ujxisad deity entered these cities, and 
burned them. Then these cities became the bodies of Agni. It is 
to this that the Aiantra (text) has reference.”^' The Satapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4. 4. 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject:— Tfl^THrlTT: 

VT^i ^ 5?;: 

wtqrrv. 3T 

^ wv, wWrv. irrsraf^iirTfvi 

The gods and Asuras, who were both descended from Prajapati, 
contended together. Then the Asuras constructed cities in these 
worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near (upa-asldcm) with these vpasads: and from their thus 
sitting the name of ujjasad originated. They smote the cities, and 
conquered these worlds. Hence the saying that men conquer 
a city with an wpasad* Because they sit near, they conquer 

The reference here is to the text of the V.-S. 5. 8, which contalnB 
the words yd te Ague ayalisayu tanuh ; yd te ague rajaMayd tanuh ; yd, ie ague 
hariiayd tanuh : “ The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron; which 
reposes in silver ; which reposes in gold.” The tipasad was a fire which was 
kept burning for several days. See Bdht. and Hoth’s Lexicon. 
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this city of mortals. By these upasculs the gods smote the 
cities, and conquered these worlds,” (See Weber’s Ind, Stud, ii. 
310.) 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connection with 
mountains. Thus in R.-V. ii. 12. 11, we have the words 
w. “ Who 
discovered Sambara living in the mountains in the fortieth 
autumn and in i, 130. 7, 

Indra, dancing, thou didst 
shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Piiru, for the great sa- 
crificer Divodilsa; — dancing, — for the sacrificer. Fierce, he 
hurled down Sainbara from the mountain for the sake of Atithi- 
gva, bestowing great wealth by lus power, all wealth by his 
power.” IV. 30. 14: ^f^rPC ’^^N tT^IVI 

«^Thou, Indra, didst cast down the Dasa 
Sambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” VI. 26. 5 : 

wr “ Having hurled 

down the Dasa Sambara from the mountain, thou didst preserve 
Divodfisa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of 
in various places. Thus in i. 33. 4: ^ 

l "Thou, O indra, advancing singly, 
though supported by powerful [allies], hast slain the wealthy 
Dasyu with thy destructive weapon.”®^ I. 176. 4 ; 

f^rai ^ sr ^ i 


** Sayana remarks on this verse : “ The Vajasaneyins distinctly record 
the wealth [of Vrittra] in these words ; * Vrittrasyantah sarve devah 
sarvdicha vidydh sarvdni havinski cha dsan : In Vrittra were contained all 
the gods, all the sciences, and all oblations.* ** 
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Kill all those who make no oblations, though diffi- 
cult to destroy, and who cause thee no gladness ; give us their 
wealth: the worshipper expects it.” IT. 15. 4 : ^ 

I “ Encountering those (Asuras) who carried 
away Dabliiti, he burned all their weapons in the blazing fire, and 
presented [?] Dabhiti with their cows, horses, and chariots.” IV. 
30.13:^ 35^*5^ jfV 

Thou, impetuous god, didst collect the 
wealth of Siishna, when thou didst overthrow his cities.” VIII. 
40. 6 : 

Eoot up, like an ancient tree [V] overgrown by a creeping- 
plant, subdue the might of the Dasa; may we share with 
Indra (or divide by means of Indra) his collected wealth.” 

X. 69. 6. : '?r^T '^ratT 

Thou hast conquered the property, whether situated 


in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa and the 
Aryya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in 
some of the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversa- 
ries, are specified by iiarne^ together with the persons who were 
delivered from them. K.-V. i. 51. 6 : 

^T5fT sswrift: 

“Thou hast preserved 
Kutsa in his fights with Sushna ; hast subdued Sambara to Ati- 
thigva ; thou hast trodden under foot the great Arbuda ; of old 
hast thou been born to destroy the Dasyus.”®^ I. 63. 3 ; <4 5^^ 

¥% ’«rr^ ^ “Thou 


This verse is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 51. 8, 
quoted above, p. 374. “ Distinguish between the Aryyas,” &c. 
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hast in the close and deadly fight slain fSushna, in aid of the 
young and brilliant Kutsa.” VII. 19. 2 : ^ 

^ 

WT ’ssRT^r ^rr^^’srpar Thou art ho, 0 Tiidra, 

who didst deliver Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, 
when, bestowing favour on that son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue 
to him the Diisa l^uslina, and Kiiyava.”^^ J. 53. 8, 9, 10: 

lITfT 

^trsirgw: I 

5nfH SR ^w- 

TTfrf^f^T^ 

^ ^ '^rt'w^mioii “Thou 

hast slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of 
Atithigva. Puyielding, thou hast lu-oken down the hundred 
cities of Vangrida, whicl) had been blockaded by Pijisvan. 
Thou, renowned Tiiclra, hast with tliy swift chariot-wheels, 
repelled these twenty kings of men, who assailed tlic unaided 
Susravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety-nine [fol- 
lowers]. Thou ])ast by thy^aids protec^ted Siisraviis, and by thy 
help Tiirvayaua. To this mighty youthful king thou has sub- 
jected Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.”*’'^ IT. 30. 8; 

In R.-V. iv. 2G. 1, (quoted above, p. 376,) «lso, Kutsa is called tbe 
son of Arjuni. Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, 
a view which he considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, 
Arjnna^ being an epithet of Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft 
des feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140, 176. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103. 3: 
Kshire^ia snaiah Kuyavasya yoshe^ hate te sydtdm pravane ^iphdydh. “ The 
two wives of Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream 
of the Sipha.” 

Tbe youthful king alluded to in the last verse, is said by Roth 
(Diet, under the word ‘‘Atithigva’*) to be Turvayaiia. These names occur 
again in vi. 18. 13. 


D D 
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TTf^WTWTr^ fW “ Sara- 

swati, do thou, impetuous, attended by the Maruts, protect us, and 
conquer o\ir enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the iSandikas, 
arrogant, and making a display of his strength.” IV. 30. 15 : 

^ TTW wPfsi: ¥^Tf%^7TFrvt:i 

Thon hast slain a thousand and five liundi ed followers of 
the Dasa Varchin like fellies of a wheel.”''*^ IV. 30. 21 : 

I l “ Inclra' 

by his wis(l<tni, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thousand 
Dasas for Dahhiti.” V. 30. 7, 9 : 

^:i ^ 'W 

^ II “ When desiring happiness 

for Manu, thou didst overthrow the head of the Dasa Na- 
muchi.^'^ The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What 
will his feeble hosts do to me? He concealed bis two fair 
ones; and then Indra went forth to fight with the Dasyu.” 
VIIT. 32. 26: 

Indra slew Vrittra, Aiirnavahha, Ahisuva: 
with frost he pierced Arhmla.” VI 1 1.40. 10: 

^4<frT^:i “ By his might he crushes 

Sayana says that ^amldmarhw Asnrapurohitau : “ i^anda and Amarka, 
are the priests of the Asuras.” In the Ji^atapatha-brahmana, i. 1. 4. 14, 
(p. 9, of Weber’s edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests 
of the Asuras : Kildtakuli iti ha Afuira hrahmav dmtuh, Z. D. M. G. for 1850, 
p. 302, In Ind. Stud. i. 32, Weber quotes the following words from the 
Panchvin^a-bnihmana, 13.11: GuupdvanCtnajn, vai sairam dalndnum Kira- 
takuhjdv asuramaycy &c. “ While the Gaupiivanas were seated at a sacrifice, 

Kirala and Akuli, &c,’’ See also Indv Stud. i. p. 186, 195, ii. 243, 

See also K.-V. vii. 99. 4. 

There itr a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuohi in the Satap. 
Bnth., V. 4. 1. 8. p. 459. 
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the eggs of fSushna ; he conquered the celestial waters.” 
X. 54, 1: 

I Thou [liulra] hast protected the gods [])riests ?], 
thou hast overcome the miglit of the Dasyus, when thou didst 
bestow [boons] on this people.” X 73. 7: 

10I3T5T: Thou hast slain 

Namuchi, desirous of the sacrifice, making the Dasa devoid 
of magic for the rishi.”^'’ X. 95. 7 : SfT 

When, Piiruravas, the gods 
strengtheiu'd thee for the conflict with the Dasyus,” 

I have gone over the uaint‘S t)f the Dasyiis or Asuras men- 
tioned ill the R.-V\ with the view of discovering wlietlier any 
of them could be regard(‘d as of non-Arian ^ or indigenous 
origin ; but I have* not observed any that appear to be of this 
character. But we shoidd recollect that the Ariaris would 
not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if they s])eeified 
any of them in their saeivd hymns) by names of Arian origin, 
or at least softened into an Arian form. The Ctr(.‘eks introduced 
Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and the 
Chaldeans gav<‘ Chaldean appellations to the Jew\s. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. 
Thus, ii. 14. 4; ^ ^xsr 

^ 5fr5tT “ Who slew Urana, displaying 

\5 

ninety-nine ai'ms ; who struck down Arbuda,” tSic. X. 99. 6 : 

f^ffr 5 “This 

lord humbled an<I sidijugated the roaring Diisa, with six eyes 
and three heads. Trita, increasing in strength, struck this 
boar with his iron-tipped finger.” The enemies of Indra are 

See Benfcy, Gloss, to S.-V. under the word Namuchi, 

In S. P. Br. p. 57, a son of Twashtri with three heads and six eyes 
is mentioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 


;> u n 
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spoken of in a few passages as scaling tlie sky; thus, ii. 12. 12 ; 

0 men, he who, armed witli the thunder, slew Rauhina as 
he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” VIII. 14, 14 : 

VTiTT^Wr: I I “Thou, la- 

dra., hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, hy their magical powers, 
were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.”^' In ii, 
11. 2, tlie Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal: 

ll “ Thou 

hast, O heroic Indra, let loose the great primeval waters, which 
thou augmeiitedst when they were stoj)p('d by Ahi. Gaining vi- 
gour by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, wl^ regarded himself 
as immortal.” In v. 7. 10, the Dasyus are conjoined wi(h men : 

Tw: 

I Hereupon, O Agni, may Atri overcome the irreligious 
Dasyus, may he overcome hostile men,” 

1 have t])us lu’ought under review in this section a variety of 
passages which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some re- 
ference to the cou(|uest of territory by the Arya,s, and to the 
condition, colour, speech, religious rites and cities of the Da^^/jus, 
The meaning of many of these texts is, however, as we have 
seen, extremely doubtful ; and some of them are clearly of a 
mythological iriiport. Sncli, for imstnnce, are those which de- 
scribe the contests of Indra wdth Vrittra, the demon of the clouds, 
who withholds rain ; where we are, no doubt, to understand both 
the god and liis adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, ^5ambara, Sushna, and Namuchi, 
are to he regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character 
with Vrittra. And yet there are many passages in which the 
word vrittra has the signification of enemy in general (as R.-V. 


In i. 78. 4, the expression yo da$yunr ava dhunushe recurs. 
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vi. 33. 3; vi. 60. 6; vii. 83. 1, p. 377); and Professor ^Spiegel, 
as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion that the words vrittrahan 
and vrlttraghiui had originally nothing but a general sign idea- 
tion, and that it was only at a later period that they came to be 
epithets of Indra. The word Santbani^ again, as Benfey (Glos- 
sary to Sama-veda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the Nighnntu as 
synonymous with laegha^ a cloud (i. 10), with Kdaluy water (i. 
12), and with haia^ force (ii. 9); while the mytlucnl n}iri*ati<»iis 
generally identify Jjini with Yrittra. Tii r(*gard to this word 
Professor Both remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
]). 116 ): ‘•' In the pa.ssag<‘.s whieli spetik of Divodasa, ni(?ntion is 
made of his (hdivevance, by tin' Jiid oT the gods, from tlie o]i])ressov 
f>a.mbara, P.-V. i. 112. 14, ix. 3. J , 2. It is line thiit 

8ambara is employed at a lab'r jx'Hod to d(‘signate an enemy in 
general, and in particular the enemy of India, Yrittra; but it is 
not improbai lie that this may he the transfcn'eiice of the more 
ancient recollection of a drradcxl enemy to the greatest of all 
em'mies, the demon of the (donds.” 

Professor JMiillcr (Last Results of the Turanian Res(»arches, 
p]). 344, H.) remarks a-s follows on the use of tin*, words Dasyu, 
Rakshas, ^"atudlifina, c^c. : “Dasyu sim[>ly means (memy ; for 
iusiaiice, when Indra. is praised hecuuse ‘he dt‘struyed the 
Dasyus and jnoleeted the Ariaii colour.' The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the 
Yeda, may mean iion-Ariaii ract's in many hymns; y(*t tin* mere 
fact of tribes being called tin', enemies of certain kings or j)riests 
can hardly he said to prova^ thcar barbarian origin. Yasishtha 
himself, the very ty})e of the Ariari Brahma, n, wln'ii in feud 
with Visvamitra, is ciilled not only an enemy hut a ‘ Yatudliana, 
and other names which in common jiarlance are only bestowed 
on barbarian savages and evil spirits.” (See tlic First Part of 
this work, p. 132, where the original passage, and the trails- 


[This passage, iii. 34. 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those iu 
which the contrast is most strongly drawn between the Arjas and the 
aborigines. S^e above, pp. 284, and 387. — J.M.] 
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latioii are given.) “In otlicr passages [of the E.-V.] tlie word 
. . . devil (rakslias) is clearly applied to barbarous nations. 
Originally rakshas irieant strong and powerful, but it soon took 
the sense of giant and barbarian, and in this sense it occurs 
in the Veda, together with Yatudhana.. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it se(mis, to wild tribes infesting tlie seats of the 
Aryas, is ‘anagnitra,’ Obey who do not k(‘ep th(i fire,’ Thus we 
read, ^Agni, drive away from us the enemies — tribes who kec]) 
no sacred tires came to attack us. Come again to the (Mxrth, 
sacred god, with all the immortals, come to our libation.’ The 
same races are calhnl ^ kravyad,’ or tles]i-<‘at(a’s. In a famous 
hyttm of Vasishtha w(‘ read: ‘Tndraand Soma, hum the Itakshas, 
destroy tliem, throw tlnun down, y(‘ two Bulls, tlic people tliat 
m-ow in darkness. Hew down tlie madmen, suffocate them, kill 
tliem, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. Indraand Soma, 
up togetlier against the cursing demon ! may he burn and hiss 
like an ol)lation in the fire! Tut your everlasting liJitred on the 
villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whoso 
look is ahominable.’ . Kravyad, flesli-eater, means people 


The Rev. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks 
that the words liakshasa, Tisacha, ainl Asura, were originally names of 
tribes ; but ho adduces no proof of this and T have found none. 

R.-V. i. 189. 3. Afrne team avnad yuyodhi awlvd anaguifraabhi/a7nanta 
lirishihlh | l^unur asnuihhyam suvitaya Deim hshani viivehhir amritehhir 
yajatraW 

[R.-V. vii. 104. 1, 2. Indra-Somd tapatam rahshauhjatam ni arpayatam 
Trislmnd tamoimdhah j ParasrmtUm achito 7ii oshatarn hatam nudethdm ni 
SUUam afrinoh | Jndrd-Somd sam aghaMsam cfhhyagkam tapur yayastn 
cltarur agnu'dn wa | Brahmadvishe kravydde ghoi'nchahshase dvesho dhat- 
to/m (iHdvuyciiffi hiiuidinp. j hi a siiiiilur strain, Vif^vainitra, the - rival of 
Vasishtha, says, in R.-V. iii. 30. 15 — 17, Indra drihya yarnaMa ahhuvan 
yajndya ,<iftsJia grinate saldiibhyah 1 Durmciyavo durevd martydso nishavgmo 
ripnvo hantodsoh j sam ghoshah srhjve avamair amilrah' jahi ni esJm aianim 
tapishthdm 1 Vr'dclm Irn adhastad vi rvju sahasva jahi raksho Maghavan 
randhayasm | Udvriha rakshah sahainulam Inxlra vrUchu nmdhyam prati 
agram irimhi j A Uvtiiah salalukam chakartha brahmadvishe tapmhim hetim 
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who eat raw meat, . . . and tliey ani also called dindda^^ . . . 
or raw-eatei'H, for tlie cooking of meat was a (listingiiisliing 
feature of civilized nations, and fre<j[uently invested with a sacj i- 
ficial character. Agni, who in the Vedas is the type of the 
sacrifice, and with it of civilisation and social virtues, takes an 
entirely different character in his (capacity of ^ kravy<hi,’ or flesh- 
eater. HtJ is represented under a form as liideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour, lie sharpens his two iron tusks, p)uts 
liis enemies into liis inoutii and swallows thtun. [h»-V. x. 87. 
2, ff.] He heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the 
liearts of the Kakshas. lie tears their skijj, minces their 
members, and throws tlicmi before the wolves to he c^aten by 
them, or by the shiieking vultures. These Hakshas are them^ 
selves called ‘ acliitas,’ mad, and Miinradevas,’ worshippers of 
mad gods. Nay, thc\y are even taunted with eating human flesh, 
and art^ called ‘asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other men. In the 
liig-veda wc read [x. 87. 16], ‘the Yatiulhanas wlio gloat on the 
bloody Hesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 


asya j “ Tndra, be strong ; [tlic Kakshases ?] have stoj)pe(.l the road to the 
sacrifice: bestow favour on thy worshipper and his friends : let our mortal 
foes, bearing (piivers, discharging weapons, and assailing us, be destroyed. A 
sound has been heard by our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest 
bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter them, overpower them; kill and 
subdue the llakshas, O hlaghavan! Tear up the llakshas by the roots, 
Indra, cut him in the midftt, destroy liini at the extremities. How long 
dost tljou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of the priest.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72. — J, JM.] 

[The far more opprobrious epithet of is applied, apparently to 

the same class of people, in R.-V. vii. 21. o; and x. 09. 3. ''fhe former of 
these texts ends thus: mfl iiisuadevd opi gur ritam mih: “let not the lascivi- 
ous wretches a}>proacb our sacred rite.” Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains sihui* 
deva by ahrahmacliaryya ; Roth, (Illustrations to Nir., p. 47,) thinks the word 
is a scornful a})peUation for priapic, or sensual demons. The last line of the 
second text (x. 09. 3, apparently spoken of Jndrn), is as follows: Anarvayat 
^atadurasya vedo ghnan siinadevdn ahhi varpasd bhuL “When, smiting the 
wealth of the [city] with a liundred portals, the irresistible [god] overcame 
the lascivious wretches.” — J . M.] 
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Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epi- 
thets seem to apply to hostile, and most likely, aboriginal races, 
but they are too general to allow us tlie inference of any ethno- 
logical conclusions. The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish 
between Arian and non-Arian enemies. The gods are praised 
for destroying enemies, Arian as well as barbarian {ddsd cha 
rriityd haimn di'yd/ni cha\ and we frequently find the expression 
^kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies; yea., kill all our 
enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct physical 
features, such as we find in later writers. The only expression 
that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘ siisipra,’ as 
apjdiiid to Arian gods. It means ^ with a beautiful nose.’ As 
people are fain to transfer t he qualities which they are most 
])roud of in themselvt‘s to tlieir gods, and as they do not become 
aware of their own good (lualities, excc'pt by way of conti*ast, we 
j night conclude that the beautiful nose of Imlra was suggested 
by the fiat noses of the aboriginal rac^^s. Tril)(‘s with flat, or 
oven no noses at all, are mentioned by Alexander’s companions 
in India, and in the hymns of the Kig-veda, JMaim is said to have 
conquered Vi-sisipra (Pada-text, visi-sipra), which may be trans- 
lated by ^noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is also called 
‘ vrishasipra ’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘goat or bull- 
nosed,’ and the ^anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (R,-V. v. 29. 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless 
(a-nasas), not, as the commentator su])poses, for faceless (an-asas) 
])e()ple.” (SeS above, p. 394.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical 
features of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in 
the Puranas. (See the First Part of this work, p. C>2.) 

^ye may pcrliaps be better able to understand many of the 
expressions and allusions in tlie hymns, and the manner in which 
some particular phrases and epithets are applied, (as it would 
appear, indiscriminately, to the different classes of beings, 
human, etherial, or demoniacal,) if we can first of all obtain a 
clear idea of the position in which the Aryas, on their settle- 
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ment in India, would find themselveB placed in reference to the 
aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, consider that the hymns 
in which these phrases are recorded, were composed at various 
dates, ranging over several centuries ; that the same words and 
phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns ; and 
that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to 
a different class of beings. We have further to recollect, that 
the hymns may not always have been handed down in a complete 
state, and that [)ortions of different compositions, which had ori- 
ginally a (Hffcu'ent subject and purpose, may have been erroneously 
thrown togetluT l)y com|)ilcrs in after ages, I shall say a few 
words on each of these topics. 

Firsts then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the 
Indus in a south-easterly direction into a country probably 
covered with forest, and occupied by savage tribes, who lived 
in rude huts, and subsisted on the spontaneous i)roducts of the 
woods, or on the [)roduce of the chact^, and of fishing; or perhaps 
by some rude atUunjits at agriculture. These barbarians were of 
dark complexit)!!, perhaps also of uncouth ap])earance, spoke a 
language fundamentally distinct from that of the Aryas, differed 
entirely from them in their religions worship, which no doubt 
Avoidd partake of the most degraded fetishism, and (we can 
easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more civilised 
invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and 
gradually estfiblished themselves in the forests, fields, and 
villages of the aborigines, would not be able all at once to 
secure their position, but would be exposed to constant reprisals 
on the part of their enemies, who would “ avail themselves of 
every opportunity to assail them, to carry off their cattle, 
disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” ^ The black 
complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech. 


Wilson, R.-V, vol. i. Introd. p. xlii. 
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and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and fiutive 
attacks which, under cover of the iinpenetrahle woods, and 
the obscurity of night, they would make on the encampments of 
the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in 
the highly figurative language of an imaginative people in the 
first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons ; or even to 
conceive of tlieir hidden assailants as possessed of magical and 
superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. The belief in 
ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in modern 
times and among (-lirisiian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to 
withdraw, and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas 
to security ; and, therefore, the rising of the sun in the east 
would he spoken of as it is in one of the Brahmanas, a-s driving 
away or destroying tlie devils.^® Jn a similar way the autlior 
of the Bamayana, spt^aks, as we shall shortly sec, of the barbarian 
tribes encountered by Rama in the Dekhan as Rakshasas and 
monkeys. This state of things might last for some time. The 

In the Rig-veda, there is a h 3 ’mn (x. 140) of six verses, addressed to 
Aranyani the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed 
at a period such as tliat described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst 
vast woods, and to the terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. 
The first and last stanzas of this hymn are as follows : Aramjani Anmnani 
asau yd preva nu,<yasi | kathd grdmam mi prichhasi na tod hhlr ica oimla’' 

tiin\ Anjanagandhim mrahhim hahvanudiuakrishionldni | prdham nmgdrtdm 

mdtaram Aramjdnim a^anshham, “Aranyani, Aranyani, thou who almost 
losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? Doth not fear possess 

thee ? I have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous- scented, the fragrant, 

abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” Sec 
Roth, Illustr. of Nir., p. 132. 

In R.-V. viii. 18. 13, human enemies are sjmken of as acting like Ra- 
kshases : yo nah ka^chid ririkshati liahshastvena martyali svais sa evaih rirish- 
ish^: “May the man who seeks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, 
perish by his own misconduct.” 

Quoted by Sayana on R.-V. i. 33. 8. ddityd hyevodyan purastad ra* 
hshdnsy apahanti. 

And in our own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign 
devils.*’ 
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Aryas, after advancing some way, might lialt, to occupy, to 
clear and to cultivate the territory they had accpiired ; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, 
sometimes at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would eitlier drive the 
Basyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their 
partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest grade in 
their community. Wlien tJiis stage was reached, the Aryas 
would have no longer any occasion to compose prayers to the 
gods for protection against tlio aboriginal tribes ; but tlieir 
superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the popular 
mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, would still 
continue, 

Secoyfdlij. Throughout the whole period, (which we may 
presume to have extended over several centuries,) during 
which the state of things just described continued, the com- 
position of the Vedic hymns was proceeding. These hymns were 
(as we have supposed, pp. 206, 209) preserved hy the 
descendants of th(^ several ])ards, who, on their part again, 
were constantly adding to the collection other new composi- 
tions of their own. The authors of these new effusions woidd 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases 
borrowexi from the older hymns which were preserved in their 
recolkictioii,^^ and which were now, perhaj)s, beginning to be 
invested with a certain sanctity. As circumstances changed, 
the allusions and references in the older hymns might be for- 
gotten; and it might happen tliat some of the expressions 
occurring in them would no longer be distinctly understood, 
and might in this way he applied to circumstances and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing 
might also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets 
referring to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, 
as Professor Koth supposes to have been the case with the word 


Compare Renan’s Histoire des langues S^mitiques, 2d ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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Sambara. When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the 
Vedas have been often developed in the Puranas into legends of 
an entirely different character and tendency ; that the functions 
and attributes of the Vedlc gods were quite changed in later ages, 
and that even in the Brahmanas the true meaning of many of the 
Vedic texts lias been misunderstood, it becomes quite admissible to 
suppose, that, even in the age when the later liymnswere composed, 
the process of misapplication may have commenced, and that their 
authors may, in various instances, have employed the words of 
the earlier hymns in a different manner from that in which they 
were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable that what 
was originally said of the dark complexioiuid, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their cities, and of tlu'ir conflicts with the 
Aryas, may have Iicen at a later period transferred to the foul 
sprites of darkness, to tfie Iiostile denious of tla^ clouds, and to 
the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. Oi* it is 
perhaps a more prubahle supposition that, in the artless style of 
early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were men- 
tioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of dark- 
ness, (with whom, fis we liavc just seen p. 409, tliey might he 
supposed to have some affinity or alliance,) or the aerial foes 
of Indra. This conjunction or confusion of different kinds of 
enemies becomes the more intelligible if the word Dasyu., as is 
supposed by different scholars, originally bore the generic sense 
of destroyer. It woidd thus come to be applied to all kinds 
of enemies, as the mention of one description of foes would 
naturally suggest a reference to the others, and to the epithets 
applicable to them. We ourselves apply to the devil the appel- 
lation of the foul fiend, a word which means enemy (fehul) in 
German; and when employing such prayers as deliver us 
from the fear of the enemy,’’ we naturally include all disturbers 
of our peace outward or inward, physical or ghostly. Epithets 
like anyavrata observing different rites,” avvata without 
rites,” ayajyu not sacrificing,” adeva without gods,” wliieh 
were originally applicable only to men, migljt thus, in the progi’css 
of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, hut that the process 
in (piestion actually took place in India, may be illustrated by 
the following passage from the Chhrmdogya Upanishad, p. 585 : 

^mr^' 

iT5q^ II 

Hence even at the present day a person who is destitute of 
liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is contemptuously 
addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred doctrine 
of the Asiiras : they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by tliis means they 
shall attain the world to come.” 

The following passage of the Satap. Br. iii. 2, 1. 22 and 23, 
(p. 235, Weber’s ed.), may also servo to show the connection 
bt‘t ween the aborigines nml Asuras : To Asiird dUavaclum) he 
alaca he alant If I v(t(Jauiah ‘i}ardhithhi‘reuh, Tatra efdm api 
vdeluDii vdur vp(tjfjridsud)n, sa inlecJthas, TasDidd )ia 
brd/fmano ^mlerhhed, A^uryd ha eshd vdk, ‘‘ The Asuras, 
impaired in speech, and crvijig //c cdarah 0 enemies,’ incor- 
rectly, instead of lie arayah) were defeated. Here they spoke 
tills doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one 
who speaks so is a lulechha]. Therefore let no Brahman sjieak 
incorrectly ; for this is the language of the Asuras.”"'* 

Sec Weber’s Tnd. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. 

111 the Brnhinanas numerous my tliicid tales occur of battles between the 
Devas (gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Tnd. Stud. i. ISd, and ii. 2^3,) 
thinks are often to be understood of contests between the Arians and the 
aborigines. This be considers to be proved by the passage about Kihlta 
(whose name nearly corresponds with that of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) 
and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, p. 401. note, from the T. Br. 
and by the legend of Havana. It may be also worthy of note, that the word krivi, 
when occurring in the R.-V. (as in ii. 17. 6, and elsewhere), though taken by 
Roth, in bis Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, is understood by the Com- 
mentator as the name of an Asura; while this same word is stated in the 
S. P. Br. xiii. 5. 4. 7, to be an old name of the Panchfdas ; Krivaya Hi ha vai 
purd Panchdldn dchahshate. 
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Sect. III. — The Arians on the Sarasvai% and their diffusion eastward and 
southward from that point 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas on 
penetrating in Hindiisthan from the north-west, and advancing 
across the Panjab from the Indus towards the Sarasvati, found 
themselves in contact and conflict with a race of people, appa- 
rently aboriginal, who are designated in the Vedic hymns by the 
appellation of Dasyus. Wo shall shortly find that at a later 
period, on their southward progress from the Doab towards and 
across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press upon 
the aborigines and drove them further and furtlier into the 
Dekhan. Wc shall also find in the epithets applied in the 
Ramayana to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation 
of the opinion that in the hymns of the Jtig-veda the same class 
of people are designated by such terms as Rakslias, &c, Pefore 
proceeding with this investigation, however, we must first pause 
for a moment vnth the Hrahniaiiical Indians in the holy land on 
the banks of the Saras vati, and then by the aid of some texts 
from their ancient writers, trace their advance from that iioint 
to the eastward, and tlieir diffusion over northern India gene- 
rally. 

We shall now, therefore, sujjposc that the Aryas, after tra- 
versing the country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, ‘uul have even extended themselves as far as 
the Jumna and the (ranges. It would appear that the narrow 
tract called Brahmavartta between the Sarasvati and the Dri- 
shadvati, alluded to in the classical passage of Maiiu, ii. 17 — 24, 
must have been for a considerable period the seat of some of the 
most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and ma- 
tured, and perhaps the collection of the Vedic hymns completed 
and the canon closed. (See above, pp, 301, 345. 348.) It is 
not easy to account in any other way for the sacred chafacter 
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attached to this small tract of conntry.'^'^ On this subject Lassen 
remarks as follows (in his Zeitschrift, hi. p. 201 ) : — The sacred- 
iiess [of the Sarasvati] must also rest on liistorical grounds, and 
be referred to an age when the contrast had become strongly 
marked between the inhabitants of inner India, whose institu- 
tions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal principles, and 
the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules were but im- 
perfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only applic- 
able to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated institutions of a strictly Indian 
charact(ir, terminattHl with the ^SarasYati : the place where that 
river disjippeared was the door of the Nishada country: a.nd she 
disappeared in order that she might not come into contact with 
that impure race.”^^ Of the same locality Professor Wilson 
(Vishnu-Purana, Preface, p. Ixvii.) remarks : Various adven- 
tures of the first jjrinces and most famous sages occur in this 


Some texts of the Veda relating to the Sarasvati have been quoted 
above, pp. 359, 360. Weber (Tnd. Stud, ii. 311) quotes two passages from 
the Sfmkhayana and Aitareya Hruhmanas, about the risbis holding a 
sacrifice on the banks of this river. The commencement of the legend in 
the Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Jilshayo vai Sarawatyam satram dsata^ te 
Kavaftliam Aildshom somdd anayav : ddsynh putrah liitaoo h^ahmanah kathnm 
no madhye dikshishtcti^ &c. : “The rishis attended at a sacrifice on the [banks 
of] the Sarasvati. They removed Kavasba Ailusha from the soma, saying 
‘Thou art the son of a bondmaid, a spurious Brahman, how hast thou joined 
with us in the sacred rite? They were however at length compelled to 
admit him to their fellowship. In the M.-Bh. iii. 5074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., iii. 200), it is saitl : Daks7iinena Sarasvatyd Dnshadvatyuttarena cha^ 
ye vasanti Knrukshetre te msanti fripishiape : “Those who dwell in Xuru- 
kshetra south of the Sarasvati, and north of the Drishadvati, dwell in 
heaven.” See also Part First of this work, pp, 203, 204. 

M.-Bh. iii. 10,538. Etad Vina,4anamndma Sarasvatyd vUdmpate: dmram 
Nishddardshtrasya yeshdm doshdi Sarasvati, Pravislitd prithivhn vira md 
Nishddd hi mam vidnh. “This is the place called the Vinaiana (disappearance) 
of the Sarasvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity 
it was due that the Sarasvati sank into the caVth, lest, [as she said,] the 
■Nishadas should become acquainted with her.” 
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vicinity; and the Avsramas, or religious domiciles, of several of 
the latter are placed on the banks of the Sarasvati. According 
to some authorities, it was the abode of Vyasa, the compiler of 
the Vedas and Puranas ; and agreeably to another, when on one 
occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and been forgotten, 
the Brahmans were again instructed in them by Sarasvata, the 
son of Sarasvati.^^ One of the most distinguished of the tribes 

of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata The 

river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the 
Hindus assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much 
probability suppose the converse to have been the case, and that 
the goddess derived lier name from the river on whose banks she 
may be said to liave been born ?] ‘‘Tliesc indications render it 
certain that, whatever seeds were imported from without, it was 
in the country adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first 
planted and cliltivated and reared in Ilindusthan.” See also 
Lassen, Zeitschrift, hi. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at tlie 
close of the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and 
Hrishadvati, is further proved by the following passage of Manu, 
already repeatedly referred to : 

Munu,ii. 17— 24: ^ 

An abstract of the legend here .referred to is given by Professor 
Wilson, at p, 288 of his work, note 9. The passage occurs in the ix^^ or 
t^alya Parva of the M.-Bh. verse 2960. A twelve years’ drought occurred 
during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of food, 
and thus lost the Vedas {teslidm ksJiudd paritdndm nashtd vedd ''hhidhdvatdm.') 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the 
Sarasvati; na gantavyam itah putra tavdhdram dham sadd | ddsydmi matsya^ 
pravardn ushyatdm iha Bhdrata: “Gu not hence, iny son; I will give 
thee excellent fish for food.” He accordingly remained, “ preserving his 
life and the Vedas,” {prdtuin veddn^cha dhdrayan); and communicated the 
Vedas aorain to the other rishis at their desire. 
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I WTnRT^rT^rf ^ 

inrrw: i ii^ 

# 

% *)^ NT ^i<Wic : II TlTT^TPn^^ ’?ra^5T: i 

# # W^^!PRT:II 

TTT^^ f%5rai«rRrf^i wt- 

f^?f:il '^T¥5?T^ % Rf%»Trri,i R^- 

^Ffnc f5i'*RfTT'4T^ •' 

1 ^ ^itwl Rt: II 

TJrfT^l. -Jnsi^fT: I 

The tract, fashioned by 
the gods, wliich lies between tlie two divine rivers 8arasvati 
and Drisliadvati, is called Brahinavartta. The usage riilating 
to castes and mixed castes which has been traditimiall}^ received 
in that country, is called the pure usage. The country of 
Kurukshetra, and of the Matsyas, Pan cl i alas and ►^firasenas, 
which adjoins Bj’ahniavartta, is the land of brahiuarshis (divine 
risliis). From a Brahman born in that region let all men upon 
earth learn their respective duties. The tract situatiid between 
the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to the east of Vinasana, 
and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the Madhyadesa 
(central region). The wise know as Aryavartta the country 
which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from 
the eastern to the western ocean. The land wluire the bl.ick 
aiitelope naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of 
sacrifice ; beyond that limit lies the country of the INIleehhas. 
Let twice-born men be careful to remain wiibin these (specified) 
countries. But a Sudra may dwell anywhere, when compelled 
to seek subsistence.” 

From this passage it appears that at the period in qucstioji 
the Brahmans had not ordinarily penetrated to the south of 
the Vindhya range, though adventurers might have visited, or 

E E 
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lieriiiiis iniglit have f^ettled, in tliose regions. And even to the 
iiortli of the Vindhya we find the country distributed into several 
tracts more or less holy, according to they- distance from the 
hallowed spot in the north lying on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
First, then, we have this small region itself, Brahmavartta. 
This name may signify (1.) either the region of Brahma, the 
ereatoi’^ in wdiich case it may have been regarded as in some ])e- 
culiar sense tlie abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creatif>n ; or (2.) the region of devotion or the Vedas 
and tlien it will rather denote the countiy which was sanctifi(‘d ])y 
th(j performance of holy rites, and the study of sacred literature. 
N(ixt ill order we have the land of the Biahmarshis, comprising 
Kurnkslietra (the country west of the Jumna and stretching from 
the Sa,rasvati on the north towards Vriiidavaiia and Mathura 
with the country of the Matsyas, Panchalas and Suraseiias. 
The Pancluiias are said hy Kulliika BJiatla, the comnumtator 
on Mann, to have occupied tlie country about Kauyakiihja or 
Ivajiauj ; and the 8urasenas to have lived in tiie neighbourhood 
of Alathura."^ The third tract called Aladhyadesa, emhracios a 
wider area, and stretches, nortli and south, from the Hinifihiya 
to the Vindhya range, and north-west and south-east, fromVina- 
sana where tlie ftarasvati disappeared in the desert (see «al)ove, 
]>. 415) to Prayaga or Allahnhad, The fourth region, Aryd^ 
varlla, or the abode of the Aryas, is yet more extensive than 
the last, and extends within the same limits of latitude, from 
the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the hay of Bengal (the 
eastern and western oceans). 

Tlie manner in which these several countries are here suc- 
cessively introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded 
gradually from the hanks of the Sarasvati (where, as we have 
suj)post;d, they had establislied themselves after traversing the 
ranjfib,) towards the east and south ; and that the countries 

77 See tlie map of ancient India, in Lassen, Tnd. Ant. vol. ii. 

7® Panchdldh Kdnyahihjademh Surasemkd MalhurddMh, 
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farthest to the south and east, as well as to the south-west, of 
tlie >Sar}isvati were those with which they had hecoiue luf-L 
acquainted, and were least familiar. Another proof that the 
Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the Vindhya, or 
thoroughly occupied the eashTU provinces of northern India, at: 
the time to whicdi we refer, may he ft)und ij) Mann, x. \ i 
(see Hart First of this work, j>p. 177 and 182), where we aic^ 
told that the Haundrakas, Odras and Dravidas who ha<l formerly 
been Kshatriyas, had from neglect of religious rites and the 
ahsence of 11 ra, limans, sunk to tlie stale of Vixslialas, or Sudras. 
From this it is clear that soine. at leirsi of the ])eoj>le of thoS(i 
(‘ountries, V. e. of the iidiahitants of llengal pioper and of 
northern Oiissa, as 'well as thos<.^ of the (nromaiidel coasl,^'* were 
then living without Ilrahmanical institui iems ; and conseijiK'ntly 
that the Hralimans had not yef taken coinjdete possession of all 
those provinces; though, if the definition above given hy ]\!anu 
of tlie word may he relied on a.s proof, tlu^ Aryas 

must have carricMl their compuvsts as far eastward as llie eastern 
ocean, or Hay of Hen gal. 

In the ftata])atha-])rrdnnana wo find the following remarkable 
h‘gend, to which attention was first drawn hy Weher (in his JjkL 
Stud., i. 170, ff.), regarding the advance of the Hrahmans, and 
the sproail of their religions rites in an easterly direction from 
the bardvs of tlie Sarasvati (Kr>.-1\-Hr., i. 4, 1. 10, ff.) : — 


^r*nr ^ 


See Wilson’s Vislinu-Puraiia, pp. IPO, H)*2, and notes. 
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^ ITPIT^: I 

TRTTm ^wnrri ^ rm TTT^ 

^T^Tit <T ’'frcT^rg <T^JH!h‘ ^rnift 

^'f’ffTP'fr^Rj: I ^ w: ^ 

¥^T^7:<yTr<[<^ m %W •(lfd«T1[l fit ^ 

^ fit 3TT mU^T *1 firt^ ^if^T 

Kwf% I »ifi TTfift •JiT^’! w^ -^rnwi: I fi^ ^ ^- 

%riff i'^firtriw mnwT ^ t% 

gpei^ ^Vtrqftr fTFR^ tltflTS^lf^^lW 

’Uf^’iT W’l^ii ^ w^: wri 

Tf^i ^ ^ ^tirfq TCfifl 

^l{^t%t^T«lt ^T?T ^ t% mw:il 

“ Alfithava the Videgha®® Lore Agni Vaisvaiiara in his month. 
The Kishi Gotama Eahhgana®^ was liis priest (purohita), 
Thongli addressed hy him lie (Mathava) did not answer, ‘ lest 
(ho sa,id) Agni (Fire) should escape from iny mouth.’ The 
priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rik ; ‘ We kindle 
thee at the sacrifice, 0 ^vise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, 
the mighty, 0 Videgha.’ (R.-Y. v. 26, 3.) He made no answer, 
[Tlie priest then repeated,] ^ Thy bright, brilliant, flaming 
beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni, 0 Videgha ’ (R.-V. viii. 
44, 16). [Still] he made no reply. [The priest then recited :] 
‘ Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ &c. (R.-Y. v. 26. 2). 
So far he uttered ; when immediately on the mention of butter 
(ghrita), Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth : he 


Afterwards prahritized to Videba ? 
See R.-V. i. 78. 5. 
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could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and fell 
down to this eaith. The Videgha Mathava was then on [or 
in] the Sarasvati. [Agni] then traversed this eartli, burning 
towards the east. Gotama Ralnigana and the Yidegha Mathava 
followed after him as he burned onward. He burnt across all 
these rivers; but he did not burn across the Sadanira, which 
descends from the northern mountain [the Himalaya]. The 
Brahmans formerly did not use to cross this river, because it I) ad 
not been burnt across by Agni Vaisvilnara. But now many 
l^rahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitab](', 
and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisvanara. It is now, 
however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by 
sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, incensed, 
being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vaisvanara. 
The Videgha Mathava spake: ^ Where shall labkhj?’ [Agni] 
rejdied, ^ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ Idiis 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas ; 
for they are the descendants of Mathava.” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas, with their 
Brahmanical worshiiD, from the banks of the Sarasvati eastward 
to those of the Sadanira, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, 
as 1 have said, distinctly indicated. At the time when the S<‘ita- 
patha-brahmana was composed the Brahmans had already (as 
Weber remarks) dwelt for a long time, in the country beyond 
the Sadanira, and it had then become a principal scat of tlie 
Brahmanical religion; as Jauaka, the king of Videha, appears in 
that work with the title of samrdt^ or emperor. Thus (Sataj).- 
Br. xi. 3. 1. 2.) we have the following notice : Janaka the 

Vaideha put this question to Yiijnavalkya. ‘ Dost thou, O Yfi- 
jnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice ?’ *0 monarch,’ he replied, 

^ I know it.’ Professor Weber makes the following remarks 


S. P. Br. p. 846 : Tad ha etaj Janako Vaideho Ydjhavalkyam paprnchha 
tuettha ahnihotram Ydjnavalkyd iti veda samrdd iti* See also S. P. Hr. xi. 
6. 2. 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

* £ E 3 
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on the legend I have just quoted : Under the name of Agni 
A^aisvanara {Ihe Fire which hums for all men) the sacrificial 
worship of the Brahmans appears to be intended. The part 
which in the legend the priest jdays in reference to the king, is 
mysterious ; but I understand it to mean that he compelled him 
to propagate the Arian worsliip towards the east. The SadanirfX 
]:)rescnts an obstacle, not from its magnitude or the difficulty of 
crossing it (wliich the Ganges and Jumna must have previously 
done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable character of 
the territory beyond ; for the word srdvUaram, ^ somewhat 
flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp. Even after Videgha Mdthava had advanced across 
th(i river, the Brahmans (as tlie Arians are here called) appear 
to have remained for a long time on its western bank, and to 
have only crossed in greater numbers after the king with his 
peo])le had cultivated the country; until, in the time of the 
iSatap.-Br., it had attained such a flourishing condition, that the 
tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly preserved.” 
Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Arnai'a Siulia, i. 2. 3. 33, and Heina- 
chandra, 4. 150, Sadanlra is given as a synonym of Karatoya, 
a river in the north of Bengal Proper, But as the Sadanira is 
in this passage described as forming the boundary between the 
Kosalas and V’^idehas, or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, 
it seems that the river at prtjseiit called the Gandak must be 
meant. — Weber, as above, p. 181. 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22), quotes, for another pur- 
pose, the following passage from the M.-Bh., in which the name 
of the Sadanira occurs; but it throws little light on its position. 

Departing from the Kiurus (from Indraprastha) they passed 

In illustration of this a line of the M.-Bh. ii. 1078, is referred to 
by Weber, which states that BhTmasena, in the course of his conquest 
of the eastern country came to the territory bordering on the Iliraavaf:, 
which was of aqueous origin : fato llimavatah paHuam samabhyetya 
hhavam* 
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through the middle of Kiirujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalaktita, they crossed successively 
on one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, 
Mahasona, and Sadanira. Having then crossed the beautiful 
8arayu^ and seen the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mfila 
Charmanvati, and came to Mithila.”®^ In this passage (if any 
order has been preserved) it will be noticed that the Sadiinirfi is 
placed between the Gandaki and the Sarayfi, and so to the west 
of tlie latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to be 
well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is 
of little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty 
ill regard to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the 
plain and express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans 
with their worship advanced from the Sarasvati eastward to 
Behar and Bengal. 

Sect. IV , — Advance of the Arians from the Dodb across the Vindhya 

Mountains ,• and their conflicts ivith the aboriginal tribes of the Delihan, 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of 
the Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison 
of the data supplied by the J^riihmanas, the Bamayanaand the 
Mahabharata may enable the careful investigator to determine, 
and to refer to particular periods. 

As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and 
that in so doing they came into conhict with aboriginal races who 
had been in previous occupation of the country, it VN^ill suffice for 
this purpose if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the 
eastward) I now pass on to that great southward movement, 

M.-Bh. ii. 793. Kurubhyah prcLStkitds te tu madhyena Kurujdngalam \ 
Ramyam Padmasaro gated Kedahufum atltyacha | Gandakihcha Mahd> 
Sofjam Saddnlrdm tathaiva cha | JSkaparvatake nadyah kramenaitydvrnjanta 

Uttirya Sarayum ramyam drishtvd purvdhcha Koialdm | Aiitya jagmur 
Mithildm Mdldm Charmanvatim nadim 1 1 


E £ 4 
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of wliich we can ilincern the indistinct outlines in the poetic 
and hyperbolical narrative of the Kamfiyana. 

“ The Ramayana/’ remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 534), 
‘‘ in the action of the poem, designates, for the most part, only 
the north of Hindiisthan as Arian. It represents Mithila and 
Anga in the east as Arian countries ; and rt^gards the Kekayas 
in the west, tliough dwelling beyond the Sarasvati, as a pure 
Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives of king Dasaratha 
belongs. Among the persons who were to be invited to tLe 
sacrifice of tltat monarcli arc the following : ” Eamayana, 
(Schlegel) i. 12. 20, ff., T^f^- 

?T'«rr . • • w 

^jrrw^T’T Tt Trsfflw ^ 3 ^ 

^T*rr wr 

'fii -gr^TTg 

[Bring] Jan aka, the lieroic king of Mithila, of 
stubborn valour, versed in all the Sastras, and in the Vcda-s. . . . 
Bring also the agai and very religious king of the Kekayas, the 
Mher-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his son; and 
Lornapada, the devout and god-like king of the Angas, paying 
him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, the Sindhu- 
sauvira, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word southern kings” may, Lassen says, be em- 
ployed here ^ in a restricted sense, for from other parts of the 
poem it appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya 
was still unoccupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the 
Ganges are represented as occupied by a savage race, the 
Nishadas, Thus Earn. ii. 50. 18, ff. (Schlegel’s edition) (ii. 
47 . 9 , ff. in Gorresio’s edition): TTW VW- 
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There [there was] a king called Guha 
of the race of the Nishadas, an intimate friend of liama, and re- 
nowned as a powerful chief. He, hearing that the eminent 
Kama had come to his country, approached him attended by his 
aged ministers and relations.” This chieftain provided a boat to 
ferry Rixma with his wife and brother across the Ganges (Ram. 
ii. 52, vv. 4 — 7 and 71, ff.): and afterwards attended on his 
other brotlier, Bharata, when he also passed the same way. 
(Ram. ii. 83. 20, and 84. 1, 10, &c., &c.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandaka forest is repre- 
sented as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. Tlu^ 
whole country from this point to the Godavari is described as a 
wilderness, over which separate hermitages are scattered,®^ while 
wild beasts and Rakshasas everywhere abound. The Rama- 
yana,” says Lassen (i. p. 535), ‘‘contains the narrative of the first 
attempt of the Arians to extend tliemselves to the south by con- 
quest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Rama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had ];een 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as tlie adviser and 
guide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the 
south. In this legend we cannot but recognise the recollection 
that the south was originally a vast forest, which was first 
brought into cultivation by Brahmanical missions. The Ra- 
kshasas who are represented as disturbing the sacrifices and de- 
vouring the priests, signify here, as often elsewhere, merely the 

Ham. iii. 6. 1. (Gorresio) : Pravidan sa maharanyam DmdaMranyam 
uttamarn | Daddrsa lldmo durdharsham tdpasddrama-mandalam ] Rfima 
alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii, 15. 33 : Na in jCindmi tarn desam 
vanasydsya mahedtayii | Yatrdsrama-padam puny am maharslws tasya dhi^ 
^atah i “ From the vastness of the forest, I cannot discover the spot where 
the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 
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savage tribes wliicli placed themselves in hostile opposition to 
tlie Brahmanical institutions. The only other actors who appear 
in the legend in addition to these inhabitants, are the monkeys, 
which ally themselves to Itfima, and render him assistance, 
Tliis can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another 
portion of the indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possc^ssion 
of his ancestral kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, 
and in return receives his assistance.” 

The following are some of the passages of the IMmayana in 
which the proceedings’ of the Rakshasas are described. Tlie 
idea of the monstrous characteristics which firo assigned to thi'sc 
gigjintic demons may very well have been borrowed from the 
barl)arous tribes whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occu- 
pation of the forests, and from whom tliey would no douht suffer 
continual molestation and cruelty. These savages with whom 
as we have already seen, p. 409, ff., the Arian Indians had been 
familiar in the regions further iiortli, liacl, even in the Ycdic era, 
been magnified into demons and giants by the poetical and 
superstitions imaginations of their early bards. The hermits 
in the neighbourhood of Cliitrakuta, thus represeiitod to Rama 
the sufferings to which they were exposed; R»im. iii, 1. 15, ff: 

?rTtf59T*i^i w fw^r^fT^T: 

firis<T«n^T: I 
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w^rgnf^TTTSfT g-^xf^ T^t- 

•gr^T^ 

flTtm:i ’^x^x^sq-^ ^^w1isqrr:i 

. . . T?;^»! ^qrer^w ^ t%^rf^<5iT^i ^jqfxx k^- 

;qxw ^x^ TXTfl TX^^Sft 

fq*rrar^i »r*»X3qV ^ xj tl’gx^^'iM^'^ f% Trg^:ii 

M(‘ii-devouriiig IvaksluiRas of various shapes, and wild beasts 
[or serpents] wliicti feed on blood, dwell in this vast forest. They 
harass the devotees who reside in the settlements, and slay tlu*m 
in the forest: repress them, Raghava. . . . These shapeless a, lul 
ill-looking monsters testify their abominable character ])y various 
cruel and terrific displays. Tliese base-born {andn/a) wretches 
im])licate the hermits in impure practices, and pei'])(‘-trate the 
greatest outrages. Clianging their shapes, and hiding in the 
thiekcits adjoining the hermitages, these frightful ])eings delight 
in terrifying the devotees. They cast aw^ay the sacrificial ladles 
and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and utterly defile 
the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures inject fright- 
ful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites. 
At the time of sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, 
the fuel, and tln^ sacred grass, of these sober-minded men. 
Seeing that the hermitage is infested by these wicked monsters, 
the devotees take counsel with thee, desiring to depai’t else- 

wliere It is not expedient for thee to tarry here alone 

with thy spouse, in tlie neighbourliood of these cruel Rakshasas. 
'lliou art indeed able to destroy them ; but be not too confident, 
for they are a treacherous race.” 

Proceeding on his journey througli the forest, Rama encounters 
Viradha, a Rcikshasa, who is thus described, Rfirn. iii. 7. 5, ff. : 

WqpTX# f%w^ <t^x^ 
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'spn^ ^fV5^?TT\l wfWTfH ^^\- 
«iw ^ D[fr w^\ ’W'w 

^4^ffT«rt “He 

Lelield the liaksbasa of terrible aspect, like a mountain peak, 
with long legs, a huge body, a slayer of wild beasts and serpents, 
Avith a crooked nose, hideous eyes, a long face, a pendent bell}^, 
bearing on the point of a spear eight lions dripping with blood, 
and the huge head and tusks of an elephant smeared with fat, 
clad in the bloody skin of a tiger with the feet attached, an 
object of terror to all creatures, like Death with open mouth.” 

^riiis demon, who was slain by Kfima, turned out to be a 
Gandharva, who by a curse had been transformed into a 
Raksha,six; but now on his death, regains his primeval form, 
lie, nevertheless, requests to be buried after the manner of the 
liakshasas; Ihmi. iii. 8. 19: 


The Nishaclas also are described in the Purilnas as very black and ugly, 
but difler from thellakshasas in being very short. Sec Part First of this work, 
pp. 62-04 ; and AVilsoifs Vislmu-Pur. p. 100, The Bhrig.-Pur. iv. 14. 43-46, 
thus describes them : — “ Vinischityaimm rishayo vipannasya mahipateh | 
mamanthur urum tarasd iatrasid haimko narah | kCikaJirishno 'tihrasvnngo 
hrasvahdhur maJidhanuh | llrasmpdd ninmandsdgro raktdhshas tdrnramur^ 
dhnjah | Tam iu te^vaimtam dmam him hdromiti vudinam \ nishidety ahruvans 
tdta sa nishddas tato 'hJiaimt | Tasya vansdstu naishddd giri-kd?iana-gochardh | 
The ribhis having thus resolved, hastily rubbed the thigh of the defunct 
king (Vena), when there issued from it a servile man, black as a crow, very 
short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short feet, pendent nose, red 
eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed down, asked 
them what he should do. They answered, “ Sit down ” (jiishtda)^ and he, 
in consequence, became a Nishdda, His descendants are the ISTaishadas, 
who dwell in hills and forests.” W e arc informed by Prof. Wilson that the 
Padma Puriina (Bliu.-Kh.) “has a similar description, adding to the 
dwarfish stature and black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a 
protuberant belly.” 
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II “ And, Kama, cast this body of mine into a trench ; 
for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased Ka- 
kshasas; such of them as are so interred, attain to worlds of 

happiness Accordingly, Saumitri (Lakshmana) raised 

up the body of Viradha, resembling a mountain, and dug a 
deep trench, in which he buried it.”®' xhis may allude (as 
Weber remarks, Jiui. Stud. L 272, note) to a difference between 
the funeral rites of tlie Brahmanical Indians and the aboriginal 
tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Kfi- 
kshasas and tlieir oppression of the anchorites are described. 
The sufferers, it appears, assert that they possess the power 
of ridding themselves of their enemies by their superhuman 
faculties; but these taculties they do not choose to exert for 
the reason assigned. Kam. iii. 10, 16, ff.: 

'?rrr*Tt Tnr ^ii 

II This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, 
being oppressed by the Ihikshasas, has resorted to thee for 
defence. Come, Kama, and behold numerous bodies of the 
meditative munis, lying slain by the Kakshasas in many parts 
of the forest. A great slaughter is being per])etrated of the 
dwellers on the Pampa, and the Mandrdtini,®® and the residents 

In tbe sequel, however, Rama encounters another Kfikshasa, whom ho 
burns on a funeral pile. — Rain, iii., sec. 75, verses 45, 50, ff 

Here it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya (a 
branch of the Ganges, see Part First of this work, p. 1S7, note) is ai)plicd 
to a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above 
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on Oliitrfikfjta.” Ram. iii. 14. 12, ff. : 

I -^T: TTW: t^- 

famrapn:! vft'q^T«iT«fT rrrwr^ srr- 

stn f^^rrnrfw ^:ii ^trm rrti:Twn«f 

Triw fj %'^rnFi’g^: 

’isTT^f^ ^^^11 TTtpg’#* ^ 

•arr’i ^ ^g^TWt Ti^t: it “ At tiie time of 

offering tlic (i(/nihotra sacrifice and on festivals, the tierce, tlesli- 
devonrijig Rrikvshasas insult ns. Thus harassed, the devotees 
find, on consideration, that they have no resource hut in your 
assistance. It is true that by the power of our ansterities we 
could slay these goblins; but we arc unwilling to nullify the 
merit whicli has been erirned by h>ng exertion. The ac((uisi- 
tion of such merit is arduous and atteiide<l with many olistacles: 
it is on tliat account that, though exjjosed to he devoured, we 
abstain from launcliing curses against our opjiressors.” Tlie 
utterance of a curse, it aj>j)ears from this passage, was an act 
prejudicial to the sanctity of him who jnonouueed it. Sita, 
howc'vcr, thinks that Ikt liusband Rama has no light to })ro- 
tect the devotcKiS by slayuig the Rakshasas who wei'e not in a 
state of hostility with him, and had done him no injury,®^ 

It does not appear, however, wliy the aid of Rama sliould 
liave been so earnestly invoked, as the sfige Agastya appears to 
liave been perfectly successful in ket^ping the Rakshasas under 
restiaint. Ills prowess is thus described; Rfun. iii. 17. 17, tf. : 

II ?fwr ^ 

liriT 3w^4wrii 

(pp. 357-358 and 3G1) about the application of the same name to dillerent 
streams. 

I\am. iii. 13. 22. — Jidhshasundm vind vairam ludho vira na yujyate | 
AjMrddhud rite ndpi limduvyd ltdkshasds tvuyd 
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fTTfT 

yiiRr^lwri rf^wth ^5^ 'jnrr’fiT 

?rf^T TRCt^WTI TTf^rlT 

ir»htm:i ^ w^ii 

<i^^T5!t fw^mcrr^ 

■R^f^<T:il ■ . . 

I ^ ll “ Tiio 

luirnniage of Aga.stya 3 renowned in tlie world by Ids holy acts, 
(that lierndtnge) wliicli offers relief to tlie wearied^ is now in 
view. [Tliis is tl«e sage] wlio has re-strained deatii by tluj 
power of his austerities, and who, through his benevolence to 
nianbind, has rendered the southern regions perh-ctly secure 
(see above, p. 425), Tins is tlie hermitage of that saint by 
whose might it is effected tha-t tins southern region is only 
gjized u])on, and not possessed, by the IMksliasas. Ever siu(*c 
that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins have be- 
come subject to him. Through the name of this saint tliis 
southern country has become prosperous, and renowned in 
the three worlds, as secure against the gaze of the cruel. The 
Vindhya range, which in its wrath had grown to a grea.t height, 
vieing with the mountain of the sun (Mem), now, submissive to 
this sage’s command, increases no huther. He too swallowed 
the ocean with all its monsters, when he had been propitiated 
by the gods with Tndra at their head, to dcistroy the Dana- 

vas No liar, or' cruel, fiendish, impure, ojipressive, or 

wicked man may dwell hero.” 

In the preceding sect. 16. 13, ff., the destruction of two 
Asuras called Viitapi and Ilvahi, ])y this sage is described : 
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Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, who were 
great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. The 
ruthless llvala assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” llvala 
s< 3 rved up to them his brother Vatapi who had been transformed 
into a ram; but after they had eaten him, he called him back, 
when he issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies. 
Thousands of Brahmans were killed by them in this way. 
Agastya however came to the place, and devoured Vatapi 
according to his brother’s invitation, but would not allow him 
to issue forth again ; and burnt up llvala by the flash of his 
cye.^® 

Agastya is again spoken of (Biim. vi. 100. 15, 16) as the 
conqueror of the south : »r£|T ^^WTT- 

^RffWTI f^ll “Thou 

liast,” said Eilma to Sita, ‘Hjcen conquered by me from the 
hand of the enemy, as the inviol^lc southern region was by the 
invincible Agastya.” 

Vibhishana, the brother of Eavana, is represented by his sister 
Siarpanakha, in her interview with Eama, as having abandoned 
the practices of the Eakshasas.®^ Can this allude to some of 
the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied tiiemselvcs to Eama., 
1 laving adopted Brahmanical usages ? Vibhishana eventually 
deserts his brother and is kindly received and embraced as a 


An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 475. 
lie thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some 
cannibals living in the Dekhan. 

On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 425 ; and 
Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar. 

Rum. iii. 23, 38. — Vihhlshanascha dharmatmCi Ealishasdchdravarjitah\\ 
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fricud hy In the Ramopakhyana in the ITT. Book 

of the M,-Bh,, verses 15^913 — 18, wliile Ravana asks Brahma to 
make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhisliana, on the 
other liand, prays, ^^tliat even in the greatest calamity, he may 
never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weai.»on may ai:>pear to him a thing he had never learned to 
wield.” He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards 
the Brahmans, 

The -Tvfiksliasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, 
Rfnn. iii. 28. 18, as being “of fearful swifint'ss, unyielding in 
battle, in colour like a dark l)]iie cloud.” 

Kliara himself is characterised by Rfiina as th(" “ perpetual 
emany of the Braiimans,” as “•cruel, hated of the Brahmans, 
devoid of righteousiKiSs, and wicked.” Rilvana is stigmatised as 
a “destroyer of religious duties, and tlie ravisher of the wives of 
otluu-s ; ” as “ having fre(|uently at the sacritices and obla- 
tions jxButed the Soma wldch tlie Brabmans had offered with 
bymns ; ” and as a “ destroyer of holy sacritices, a killer of Brah- 
mans, and a being of wicked life.” Neverlbeless, to inspire 
coiilidence, Ravaiia approaches 8ita pronouncing the Vedas, 
Ram. iii. 52. 20.^^^ 


lirim. v. J)1 . 20 : Tahclia HCimah sfiumithapua pai'ishvnjifa clia Hahsha- 
scan I Unffvha mntlintra/n l akt/wm sahhd intuna bhaoun id l ! 

AI.-Bh. iii. 15,018 : Puj'amdjtad^citasi/upi nudliarme tne matir hhavel I 
Ahkshitancha hhogavan hrahmdsh'ajn, pralibhdtu nie | In verse 15,897 Yi- 
bliishana is ^lyX^ddhorwagoptci kriydratihy “ a protector of righteousness, and 
devoted to religious rites.” 

llukshasdni bhlmavcguiidin saniurcshvanivarltinum\ NUaJlinuta-varrjd- 
7iuin^ &c. 

Hiim. iii. 35. 08 and 100: Aisvad brdbnmmihwniahci. 

Ibid, verse 70 : Krhrdiinan Imihmavidmshta tyaktadJiannu supdpakrit. 
Ibid. 3G. 11: Ui hhetdrahvha dha7'mdndm jiaraddrdhhimardanam. 

Ibid. 30. 11, fl. : Mantrciii'ahhilmtam prirnam adhvareshu dinjdtihlnh | 
llavit'ddnesim yah Soimim dharshaydmdsa 7iaikasah | . . Puvyuyajhahanam 
ht'm'am Imihmophnain dushtachdrhjarii | 

Brahma- ghosham nd tray an \ In the M,-Bh. iii. 15,981 ihe sons ofVaisra- 
vnna /. c. Uavana and his brothers, arc said to have been oiiginally sarvr 
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Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so 
important a part in the Hamayann, we may have another class 
of the aborigines, who allied themselves to the Bralirnans, and 
embraced their form of religious worship. In Ibini. iii. 75. (i(), 
it is said that Sugriva, though a monkey, is not to be despised, 
as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” And ^\e arc told that at the inauguration 
of this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Kama in his kingdom, 
from which he had been expelled by Bfili, “the imuikeys 
gratified the Brahmans in due form, and by proper distribution, 
with gifts of jewels, clothes, and food: after Avhich thoxse men 
skilled in the Vedic hymns, pouriid clarified butter, consecrated 
by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, wliich had been placed 
on kusa grass.’' 

^Bhe monkeys axe described as living in a cavern, (Earn. iv. 33. 
1, flf.,) wliich Jjakslimaiia is represented as entering to convey a 
message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his tardiness in aiding 
Kama;. The cavern, however, is a cave only in name, as, in the 
usual style of later Indian ])oetry, it is depicted as filled with 
gardens, woods, flowery thickets, palaces, temples of the gods, 
(^devaidtuhii 'nikefdhscha) ponds, a mountain stream, c^c. This 
feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may^ be 
eitlier purely poetical, and intended to lie in keejmig with their 
other characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

It appears to lie more probable that the extravagant descrip- 
tions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
whicdi I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual 
and hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then un- 

vedavidah ^urah sarve sucharitavratdh, oil of them learned in the Vedas, 
bold, and attentive to religious rites.” 

Na til te so *vamnntavyah Svgrlvo vanaro ''pi san | hritdjhah hdmarupl 
cha sahdydrthe cha hrityavdn | See above, p. 1 66. 

Kiini. iv. 25, 27, 28 : Taiasfe vdnara.4resh tim yathdhhdgam yathdvidhi | 
Jlatnaii' vastraischa bhidishyais cha toshayiivd. dvijarshuhhdn | Tatah kiisa^ 
paristirynm samkldham jdiavedasam | JMiiiUniputcna havishd hutvd numtravido 
jandh [j 
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cleared forests of that region, than that tliey should he th(‘ 
simple offspring of the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in 
the Ramayana corresponds in many respects with the epithets 
applied to the same class of beings (whether we take them for 
men or for demons), who are so often alluded to in the Rig- 
veda. The Rfimayaua, as wc have seen, depicts them as in- 
festing the hermitages or settlements of the Arians, as obstructing 
their saered rites, as enemies of the Jh'ahmans, a,s Cfiters of 
men/^^* as fiorrihle in aspect, as changing their shape at will, 
Ac., Ac. In the same way the Rig-veda (see above, p]). ^^86, ff, 
and 4(^1, ff.) speaks of tbe Dasyus, Rfikshasas, or YMtudluiujis 
as ])eing “destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 
{(iharhian, (twain, apavniUt, ayajya, (lyajv(i)i), as “practising 
different rites” (u>iyojnv<Io),as “godless” {(ulc.va, adevaipi), 
“worshippers of imxd gods ” (yanradfca^, “ haters of Ih'ahinaiis, 
or priests” as “iulmmau ” (a^nuTnUdlat), “fero- 

cious looking, or with ficTce eyes” (ffliorn-chah'^Jias^, as “ flesh- 
eaters” {kvavydd), “devourersof life,” or “ insatialde ” {asuirip), 
as “eaters of human and of lua'se-flesh,” (R.-V, x. 87. IG : Yidj. 
paarnsheyinja kravishd Sitmanlde yo aJvyead yatu- 

dJaiuaJj); as monstrous in form, and possessed of magical or 
superhuman powers. It is <iuite possible that the author of tlie 

In the M.-Hli. xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often 
assigned in the Riimayana to Rakshasas, is attributed to a Nlslnhla. Arjiina 
is there said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in 
the country of Ekalavya, king of IheNishiidas; and to have vaiupiished 
that king’s son, who had come to obstruct a sacrifice {yajuavighHdrthaJtt 
agatmti). 

In the story of Gautama, already y^^^’G^dly quoted, in p. 382, from 
the M.-Bh., the very same epithet of “ man-eater ” ( purusJtrlda) which the 
Ramayana applies to the Rakshasas, is employed to characterise the Dasyus, 
who are regarded in the M.-Bh. merely]as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. 
The Brahman who reproaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a 
Dasyu, is said to have seen him “coming home with a bow in his hand, his 
limbs besmeared with blood, and in appearance like a man-eater^ &c. (. . . 
dkamishpdmm dhritdyudham | jRudliirendvasiktrlngom grihadv(n'am vpf'fgn- 
turn I Tan drisJdvd purushdddbham apadhvahtam kshaydgatam^ &c.) 
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Kamfiyana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Kfikshasas from the hymns of the Rig-veda. 

"J’he last editor and translator of the Ramilyana, Signor 
(Torresio, writes as folknvs in regard to Ihe fabulous races with 
whom that work has peopled the Dekliau ; (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 
401,402): “The woodland inhabitants of India south of the 
Vindliya range are caRed in the Ramayana monkeys, in con- 
tempt, I conceive, of their savage condition, and also, perhaps, 
because they were little known at that time. In tlie same 
way Homer related fabulous stories about the races who, in his 
age, were unknown to tlu^ Greeks. The occupants of the Dekhan 
differcR from the Sa,nskril-s])eaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he ol)serves, 
j). 402 : “ The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical 
allegory, applied the hated name of Raksliasas to a bai-barous 
j)eople who were hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and 
differtid from them in civilisation and religion. These Rakshasas 
were, I say, I'ohbers or pirates who occupied the southern coasts 
of India and the island of Ceylon.” In his pixTaee to the last 
Volnme (the xth) of the Ramayana (pp. i.-ix.), Sig. Corresio re- 
turns to this subject; and, after remaTking that the Ariaii tribes 
on their immigration from Northern Asia into the Panjfd), had 
to enc(»unter indigenons races of a different origin, whom they 
partly drove before thean, and j^artly reduced to servitude, he 
j)rocecds to make a distinction between the. savage tribes occu- 
pying th(^ Vindhya and its neighbourhood, and those further 
south. TJie first, whom the Ranijiyaiia styles Yaiiaras or mon- 
keys, though they differed from the Aryas in race, language, 
colour and features, must, he thinks, have shown a disposition to 
receive the Ari<an civilisation; since they entered into league 
with Rfima., and joined in his expedition against the black tril)es 
further south. The greater part of the tribes south of the 
Vindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Aryas; hut 

104 pjjQ saii»e tliinp;, lie remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who 
came into contact with the Hamitic or Cnshitic tribes, some of them nearly 
sav'age, as the Rephaim and the Zamzummiin, Dent. ii. 20. 
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towards tlic extremity of Hie pciiiusula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes), a ferocious black race, oi)posed to their wor- 
sliip. To this race the Arians applied the name of Raksliasas, 
an appellation which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, snvage, 
and hated beings. It is against this race that the expedition of 
Rama, celebrated in i,he Rainayana, was directed. The Arian 
tradition undoubtedly altered the attributes of these trib(‘s, 
transforming them hito a race of giants, deformed, territic, 
truculent, and able to change their form at will. But notwith- 
standing these exaggerations, the Ramayana has ( Gorresio thinks) 
preserved here and there certain traits and peculiarities of the 
race in (piestioii which reveal its real character. It represents 
these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a hlack 
cloud, sometimfis to hlack collyrium ; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lijis; and dciscrihes them as wearing 
gold earrings, nechlaces, turbans, and all those brilliant orna- 
ments in which that race has always dcliglited. TiH\se j)e()plo 
are also represented as IiOvStile to the religion of the Aryas, and 
as disturbers of their sacritices. The god whom they prefer to 
all others, and S]K‘cially honour by sar^ritices, is the toirihle 
Rudra or ftivfi, whom Gorresio helievtjs to ])0 of Ilamitic origin. 
Tlieir emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, syndjols 
employed also by the Ilamites.^^*'’’ Sig. Gorresio considers the 
story of Rama’s exj 3 editioii against the Rfikdiasas to he. historical 
in its foujidation, though exaggerated by inythica,! emb(‘llish- 
meuts ; and lie observes that tJic Arian tradition lias even pnj- 
served the memory of an earlier struggle betweeu the samcj two 
races, as some Buranic legemds relate that Karttavirya, of the 
ATulava family, a contemporary of Parasurama., and somewhat 
anterior to the hero of the Ramayana, invaded Lanka ((/eyloii), 
and made Riivana j^risoner (Wilson, Vishnu Puraiia pp. 402, 

417)^106 

As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages 
in which these various characteristics of the Rakshasas arc described, I am 
unable to verify his details. 

The story is thus told in tlie Vishnu Fur;‘in:i, iv. II. 4: 
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In regard to. Signor Gorrcsio’s views as above expounded, I 
will only observe here, that tlie aborigines of southern India are 
not generally regarded as of Hamitic origin ; but, as we shall 
see in a subsequent Section, are considenni by other philologists 
to be of Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Tlist. of Ind. Lit. p, 181), that 
the j)rincipal characters who figure in the Rainayana, are not 
historical personages at all, but mere personifications of certain 
events and circumstances. Sita (the furrow), he remarks, occurs 
both in the Eig-veda, and in tlie Griiiya ritual, as an ob- 
ject of worship, and re})resents the Arian agriculture; while he 
regards Rama as the ploughman personified. The Rainayana 
has only, he thinks, a liistorical character in so far as it refers to 
an actual occurrei»ce, the difTiision of Arian civilisation towards 
the south of the jjcninsula. 

SucT. V. — Irullan traditions ragardiug the tribes in the south of the Peninsula 

Having furnished some account of the advance of the Aryas 
into southern India, and of the races whom they there encoun- 
tered, acc'ording to the fabulous narrative of tlie Ramayana, I 
have now to enquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us 
any more probable oxjilanation of the origin and affinities of the 
tribes who occupied the Deklian before its colonization by the 
Brahmans. 

matyam digvijaydhhydgaio Narmaddfiduvagahana^hridd-nipCinamaddhulcndy 
\_ch ^ydenaiva tena asesha-deva-daitya-^gandharvesa-Jnyodbhuta-maddvalepo 
'pi lidvamh pa^uriva baddhah soa-nagaraikdnte sthdpitah. “When, in 
the course of his campaign of conquest, lliirana came to Mahishmati (the 
capital of ICarttavirya), there he who had become filled with pride from his 
victories over all the devas, daityas, and the chief of the Gandharvas, was 
captured by Karttavirya (who was excited by bathing and sporting in the 
Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was confined like a wild beast in a 
corner of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note), states that, according to 
the Vayu Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Ravana prisoner ; 
but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Parana. 

Rig-veda, iv. 57. 6 and 7. 
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Amon^y the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brah- 
mana, vii. were descended from the Kishi Visvamitra, are 

mentioned the Andliras. And Mann, x. 43, 44,'^® specifies tlie 
Dravidas among the tribes which had once been Kshattriyas, but 
had sunk into the condition of Vrishalas (or ►Madras) from the 
extinction of sacred rites, and the absence of Bralimans. Jn like 
manner the Cholas and Keralas are stated in the Harivan&i to 
]iave once been Kshattriyas, but to have been deprived of their 
social and religious position by King Hagara.^*® In tlie same way 
it appears tliat sevtTal of the Puranas, the Vayu, Miltsya, Agni, 
and Jhahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern races, 
by making their progenitors, or eponyms, IMndya, Karnata, 
Cliola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Turvasu, a prince of 
the lunar line of Kshattriyas. (See the First Part, p. 53). 
Turvasu, the Puranas say, was apj^ointcd by his father to rule 
over the south-east. Thus the Ilarivansa relates: Ihyati, 

son of Nahusha, having conquered the earth with its seven 
continents and oceans, divided it into five portions for his 
sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu over the south-east 
region.” 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most 
other of Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s 
request that he should exchange his condition of youthful 

Quoted in the First Part of this work, pp. 84 and 178. 

Already quoted in the First Part, pp. 177-182, together with other 
parallel texts from the M.-lih. 

See the First Part, p. 182. 

The Ilarivansa, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karnilta ; 
Kuruihdmud aili Akrida^ chatodras tci^ya cJC* dtmajdh | Pdndya,sc?i(i Kcra- 
la^chaiva Kola^ Cholascha pdrtlihmh | Teshum janapaddh sphltdh Pdijfyd4 
Choldh saheraldh | “ From Kuruthama sprang Akrieja, who had four sons, 
Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries 
of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

Ibid. sect. 30, verses 1616, if. : Saptadvipdm YayCUista jitvd prWwtm sa* 
sd^arum\ vyahhajat panchadhd, rajan piitrdndm Ndhushas tadd [ Disi dtihfskhjn- 
purvasydm Turvasam matimdn prahlmh ( . . . . mjayojayat | ( 
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vigour for liis father’s decrepitude, and was, in consequence, 
cursed by the old man. The M.-Bh. i. 3478, ff., gives the 
following particulars of the curse: Since thou, though born 
from within me, dost not give me up thy youtli, therefore tliy 
offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be king over those 
degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who marry in the 
inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt rule 
over those wicked IVIlechhas wdio commit adultery with their 
preceptor’s wives, perj)otrate nameless offences, and follow tlu? 
practices of brutes.” 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been 
mentioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshattriyas, 
or as descendants of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of Telingana, 
of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast (or 
the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that tbe legendary notices wdiicb I bavt^ just quoted do not 
throw any liglit on tlnnr origin. That these tribes coidd not 
have been of Arian descent, T shall proceed to show in tlu' next 
Section by the most satisfactory of all proofs, that derived from 
the language of their modern descendants. 

Sect. VI . — Langwiges of the South of I ndla^ imd their f undamcnial difference 

from Sanshrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this 
volume, there exist in the vernacular dialects of northern India 
many distinct remains of older languages, distinct from San- 
skrit, which are supposed to have^ been spoken by non-Ariaii 
tribes settled in that portion of the peninsula before the immi- 
gration of tbe Aryas; and I have also alluded to the existence 

Yattvam me hridaydj jdto vnyah svam na prayachhasi | tasmdtpraju sa- 
muchhedam Turvaso tava ymyati \ Sdnkirndchdra-dharmeshu pratilomachare* 
shu cha I Pditdiifihu cli dntyeshu mudha rdjd hhdvishyasi | Guruddra-pra- 
ftakteshu tiryagyonigateshu cha | PoAudharmishu pdpeshu Mlechheshu team 
bhavishyasi || In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the 
Yavanas, Turvasor Yavandh smritdh || 
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of a class of languages in tlie south of India, viz., the Tclugu, tlie 
Tamil, the Malay al ini, and tlie Canarese, which are fundament- 
ally different from the Sanskritd^^ I shall now proceed to 
establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these 
southern languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly 
tracts in central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, &c., whoso 
language is quite distinct from any of the ancient or modern 
Prakrit dialects derived from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, 
necessary that I should enter into any details regarding the 
speech of these wild races. It will suffice for the purposes of 
my argument if I show that tlie same remark jipplies equally to 
the far more numerous, and more cultivated tribes who occupy 
the Dekhan ; and that the various languag(\s which are current 
in the different provinces of the south, while they have a close 
affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Siinskrit and its derivatives. 
In regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive 
character may bo obtained from tlie preface to Mr. A, D. Camp- 
bell’s Telugu Grammar, (including the note by Mr. Ellis,) as 
well as from the Pev. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages. From the last named work I abstract 
the following details : — There arc four princi})al languages 
current in the different provinces of southern India, Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken collectively by up- 
wards of thirty-one millions of j^cople, besides five minor dia- 
lects, spoken by 650,000 persorus. These forms of speech are 
not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, 
as no one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as 
that two persons using different members of the group, the one, 
for instance, Tamil and tlie other Telugu, would be mutually 
intelligible. The Tamil and the Malayalim have the most 
affinity to each other, and yet it is only the simplest sentences 


Sec above pp, 57-65. 
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in one of these languages that would be understood by a person 
who spoke only the other. The Tamil and the Tedugu on the 
other hand are the furthest removed from each other of the 
four languages; and though the great majority of roots in 
both are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and 
dialectic changes that persons speaking each only one of these 
two languages would be scarcely at all understood by each other. 
The various Dravidian idioms therefore, tliougli sprung from a 
common stock, must be regarded as distinct languages. 

The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of 
in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dra- 
vidas. In the latter, they include the Mahratlia and Gurjara, 
as well as the Telinga, the Karnataka, and the Dravida or 
Tamil. The first two languages are, however, erroneously 
coupled with the last three; as, though tlie Mahratha and 
Gurjara (Guzeratee) possess certain f(‘atures of resemblance to 
the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern 
group, Hindi, Bengali, &c,, that they must be placed in tlic 
same class with the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga or Telugii, and the Karnataka, or (^anarese, are not, as 
the northern Pandits siij^pose, derived from the Sanskrit, like 
the northern dialects, but, as regards their original and funda- 
mental jiortioii, are (piite independent of Sanskrit. The dif- 
ference between the northern and southern dialects consists in 
this, tliat tliougli the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of 
words derived by corruption from the Sanskrit,^^^ while the 
Tamil, Telugu, and other southern languages, on the contrary, 
though they contain a certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet 
both as regards the great hulk of their vocabulary, and their 
whole genius and spirit, totally distinct from the classical speech 
of the Arians.” 

See Colchrooke’s Misc. Kssflys, vol ii. pp ‘21, if. 

See above, p. 43, ff. 
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On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from 
a note by Air. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Camp- 
bell’s Telugu Grammar: ^‘In arrangement the two latter, 
[the Carnata and Telingana alphabets] which are nearly the 
same, certainly follow the Nagari, but in the form of the letters, 
mode of combination, and other particulars, there is no resem- 
blance; and the Tam/il w totally different^ rejecting all aspirates 
and having many sounds which cannot be exjnessed by any 
alphabet in which the Banscrit is written. . . . Neither the 
Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects are derivations 
from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence; and they form a dis- 
tinct family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter 
times especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical 
connexion.” — (p. 2.) . . . ‘‘ The Telugu, to which atj^ention is 
here more specially directed, is formed from its own roots, whicl), 
in general, have no connexion w^h the Sjinscrit, nor with those 
of any other language, the cognate dialects of >Southern India, 
the Tamil, Cannadi, &c., excepted, with which, allowing for the 
occasional variation of con-similar sounds, they generally agi'ee ; 
the actual difference in the three dialects here mentioned is in 
fact to be found onl}^ in the aflixes used in the formation of 
words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.” — (p. 3.) 

To show that no radical connexion exists between the San- 
scrit and Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under tlie letters 
A, 0, P, and V, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, 
or list of roots, and with them have been compared the Telugu 
roots under the same letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. 
. . . These will be found in the following lists, the mere inspec- 
tion of which will show, that among the forty Telugu roots not one 
a<grees with any Sanskrit root.” These lists I will copy here ; — 

Sanskrit. Telugu. 

Ak, to mark^ move^ move tortuously, Akkalu, to covtract the alulominal rnus- 
Ag, to move^ move tortuously. cles. 
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Anka, i 
Anga, J 

Agli, to move^ despise, begin, move 

quickly, 

Agha, to sin, 

Acb, to honour, serve, 

Anch, to move, speak unintelligibly, 

speak intelligibly, 

Aj, to throw, move, shine. 

At, 1 . 

•’ y to move. 

Ath, J 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 


Again, to separate, break. 

Aggu, to Ivor ship, 

Aggalu, to be insufferable, excessive. 
Ats, to give by compulsion, to incur 
debt. 

Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adangu, to be destroyed, submit, be 
subdued. 

Acjaru, to shine, shoot at. 

Adaki, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, to slap. 


Kak, to hint desire, go, 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kakh, laugh. 

Kakkli, laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kacli, to lie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kat, to move, shrecn, ruin. 

Katli, to fear, recollect anxiously. 
Kad, to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 


Kakku, to vomit. 

ICats, to play dice, chess. 

Krais, to want. 

Ivattii, to tic, build, become pregnant. 
Kadugii, to ivash. 

Ka<langu,l to swell, boil. 

Kanangu, J 

Kat.iku, ^ dog. 


[ataku, 1 ^ 

Cadagu, J 


Kadagn 
Kadaru, to call aloud. 
Kadalu, to move or shake. 
Kadi, to approach, obtain. 


Pacb, to cook, explain, s&etch. 
Pad, to shine, move. 

Path, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 

Pat, to rule, move. 

Path, to move. 

Pad, to move, be fixed. 

Pan, to praise. 

Pamb, to move. 

Parbb, to move. 


^ to 


break, make forked. 


Pagalu, 

Pangalu, - 

Pancbu, to divide, send away, appoint. 

Pattu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 

Padii, to suffer, fall. 

Pandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 

Pad ay u, to obtain. 

Pantangu, to vow. 

Padaru, to act precipitately, speak 
nonsense, threaten. 

Pannu, to join steers to a plough, pre^ 
pare. 

Panatsu, to send, employ. 


Vak, to be cooked, move. 
Vag, to be lame. 


Vaga, "X to grieve, pretend grief, con>* 
Vagn, J , suit. 
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Vacli, to speaky order, 

Vnj, to move,, renew or repair, 
Vai, to surround, share, speak. 
Vata, to surround, share, 
VaiiUi, to share. 

VaUi, to go alone, he able, 

Vad, to shine, surround, 

Vai}, to sopnd. 


Vagir, to speak deceitfully, hark as a 
dog. 

Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to hind, pour out water. 
Vrats, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean, 

Vattu, to dry up. 

Vattru, to shine, 

Vaddu, to serve food. 


Mr. Elli« tlien (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots Telugu, Ca- 
narose and l^arnil, taken in alphabetical order, to show that an 
iiiliuiaie radical connection exists between the Telngn and other 
dialects of Southern India.” As the affinity between these lan- 
guages is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider 
it necessary to quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then pro- 
ceeds (p. 11) to prove by further details that these three lan- 
guages are not only radically connected, but have also an inti- 
mate relation to each other as regards terms used for the 
expression of ideas.” With this view lie first ({notes a native 
writer, M ami d i V cncaya : 

Mainidi Vcmcaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an 
excellent dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this 
work, introduced a concise analysis of the language, the sub- 
stance of which ... is translated in the followdng paragraph. 

^ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language 
are four ; they are Tatsamam, Tadbliavam, Desyam, and Gniin- 
yam. Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in 
heaven* the Telugu terminations being substituted for those of 
the original language.’” 

Of these the following are examples : — 

Sanskrit. Tatsamam. Sanskrit. Tatsamam. 

Rtlmah Ilamaiula Vac Vaccu 

Vanain Vanamu Dyau Divamu 


[A few examples only are selected under two heads. — J. M.] 
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^ Tadbbavain consists of terms formed, either from the San- 
scrit direct, or throngli one of the six Pracrits, varied by the 
interposition of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, 
and decrement of letters. . . . The several modes of derivation 
. . . are exemplified in the following lists : — 

Sanskrit Tadbhavam. Sanskrit. Tadblvavam. 

Samudrali Sandaramu Chaudrali Tsundurundu 

Separate lists follow of Tadbliava t(?rms introdu(X‘(l from 
Sanskrit into Teliigu through the Mah«b*ashtri, the »^aiira.seiii, 
the Magadhi, the Paisnclii, (said to be »spoken in the countries 
of Paiidya and Kekaya), the Chulika-Paisachi, (spoken in 
Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuiitala), and the Apabhransa, sj)oke.u 
in the country of Abhira, and on the coast of the western 
ocerJu. 

JNIr. Ellis ])roceeds, p. 15, with his (extracts from Mamidi 
Vencaya : ^ Desyam, in other words Andhra or Telugii, is of 

two kinds; the language which originated in the country of 
Telingana, and Anya-desyarn, or the language of foreign coun- 
tries intermixed with it.'” Previously to showing what part of 
the language originated in Trilingam, the native autlior cpiotes 
from the Adharavana Vyricaranam,” a description of tlio 
country to which this name ai)plies.“® Mr. Ellis gives the 


This passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumudI, is given by Mr. Camp- 
bell in the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii, note. I am indebted to iho 
late Prof. II. II. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu intoKo- 
man characters: Srisaila-Jihlnui-kdleHa’-Maheudro.-ghn-sanyutam | Prdkdr^ 
antu mahat kritvd trim dcdrd7ji ch* dkarot | Trilochano inaheSasya trUidancha 
kare vahan\ Trilinga-rupl nyavamttri-dvdresihugmmirrritah\Andhr(^ Vishnvli 
Svrayuto Danvjena Nishamhhuna | Yuddhvd irayodam yvgdn hatvd turn 
Tidks}iasottamam\ Avasat tatra rishibhir yuto Goddvarldate\ Tatkdla-prabhriti 
kshetram Trilmgam iti visrutam] I translate this anew as follows: — “He 
[the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], having constructed a vast wall 
connecting Sri^aila, Bhime4vara, Kalesvara, and the Mahendra hills, formed 
in it three gates. There in the form of three Lingas, with three eyes, 
bearing in his hand the trident of Mahe.^a (^iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the 
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author’s definition of the native Teliigu, as the language which 
arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows : “ As it is 
here said, in the country between K^risailain, the station of J>hi- 
ineswara at Dracharamam, the greater Krdeswarain, and, as the 
fourth, tlie mountain of Mahcndra, in these holy places were three 
lingatris, and the language which originated in the country known 
by the name of the Trilinga-desam, is tliat now under considera- 
tion ; this is the Atsu or pure Telugu,aiid is thus described in tlu‘, 
Appacaviyam (verse): ‘^1// those tiun'ds tvhlvh are in use among 
the several racAis n:ho are aborigines of fJie coanfrg of Andhra^ 
wltieh are perfect I g clear and free from all obscuritg^ these 
shine forth to the world as the pnre native speech of Andhnt 
{Siablha-A'udJtra-Vesijani),^'^'* The following are some of tlie 
examples given, viz., pdln^ milk, perueju, curdled milk, neg, 
clarified butter, pudaiai, tlie earth, padatvha, a woman, 
kodahu^ a son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, ntadi, a field, 
p}di, a tiger, magavandu, a man. Mamidi Vencaya then pro- 
ceeds to the terms introduced into I’elugu from foreign countries. 
‘‘ The following verse is from the Appacaviyam : ^ O Kesava, the 
natives of Andhra, having resided in various countries, hg 
using Telugu terms conjoin tfg with those of other countries, 
these have become liiulhra terms of foreign origin.^ ” 

This is what Mamidi Vencaya has to say about the Gramyani 
terms; Terms which cannot be sulijected to the rules of 
grammar, and in which an irregular increment or decrement of 
letters occurs, are called Clramyam ; they are corruptions, and 
are described in the following verse from the Appacaviyam 
(verse) : ‘ Such Tenugu words as are cotnmonlg used bg rustic 
folk are known as Gvdmgam terms: these lose some of their 
regular letters and are not found in jjoefry, 'iudess, as in 
abusive language, the tise of them cannot be avoided.^ ” 

Suras, having slain tlic illustrious Kakshasa Nishambhii, the son of Danu, 
after a conflict lasting for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on 
the banks of the Godavari. Since that time this sacred territory has been 
called Trilinga.” 
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In the preceding extracts,” (Mr. Ellis j)roceeds,) the 
author, supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting 
direct and indirect derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words 
borrowed from foreign languages, what remains is the pure 
OKif/ive language of the land: this constitutes the great body 
of the tongue, and is capable of expressing every mental and 
bodily operation, every possible relation and existing thing; 
for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is nece^ssanj to the Telugu. This 
pure native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differ- 
ences and variations of termination, is, with the T(dugii, common 
to the Tamil, Cannadi (/. c. CViUarese), and the otho)* dialects of 
scniihern India: this ina3Mje demonstrated by comparing tJie 
Desyam terms contained in the list taken by Vcncaya from the 
Aj:>])acaviyam with the terms exprtissive of the same ideas in 
Tamil and Canna(li. It has been already shown that the radi- 
cals of these languages niuiafis 'niuiandls are the same, and 
this comparison will show that the native terms in general use 
ill each, also, correspond.” 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarcse, and Tamil words is 
then annexed, pp. 19 — 21, which I omit. Mr. irJlis then goes 
on (p. 21): From the preceding extracts and remarks on 

the com])osition of the Telugu hinguage, as respects terms, it 
results that the language may be divided into four branches of 
which the following is tlie natural order. Desyam, or Atsu- 
Telugu, nidvve constituting the basis of this lan- 

guage, and, generally also, of the other dialects of southern 
India : Anyadesyam, terms harrowed from other countries^ 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, 
fmre Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for 
those of the original language : Tadbhavam, Sanscrit deriva- 
tives, received into the Telugu direct, or through one of the 
six Pracrits, and in all instances more or less corrupted. The 
Gramyam (literally the rustic dialect, from Gran tarn Sans. 
a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, but is 
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formed from the Atsii-Telugu by contraction, or by some j^cr- 
muhxtion of the letters not authorised by the rules of grammar. 
The proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from 
every other source is one, half; of Anya-desyam terms one 
tenth; of Tatsamam Jerms in general use three tiventieths; and 
of Tadbliavam terms one quarter. 

With little vai’iation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi 
arc the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, conse- 
(juently, are made ])y their grammatical writers. The Telugu 
and Cannadi both admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms 
than the Tamil : in the two former, in fact, the discretion of tlie 
writer is the only limit of their use; in the high dialect of the 
latter those only can be used which have been admitted into tlie 
dictionaries by whicli the language has long been fixed, or for 
which classical authority ciin be adduced ; in the low dialect the 
use of them is more general ; by the llrahmans they are pro- 
fusely employed, more sparingly by the >^udra tribes. The Can- 
nadi has a greater, and the TVimil a less, proportion of Tadbhavarn 
terms than the other dialects; but in the latter all Sanscrit words 
are liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere 
difference of termination, for, as the alphabet of tliis language 
rejects all aspirates, expresses the first and third consonant of 
each rc^gular scries by the same character, and admits of no 
other combination of consonants than the duplication of mutes 
or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is obviously incapable 
of expressing correctly any but tlm simplest tei nis of the 8fin- 
scrit All such, however, in this tongu^^ are accountol Tatsamam 
when the alteration is I'ogulnr and produced only by the,* deficien- 
cies of the alY)habet. 

^‘But tliough the derivation and general terms may be the 
same in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so 
great that in the acquisition of one no assistance in this respect 
can be derived from a knowledge of the other. As regards the 
dialects of southern India this is by no means the case : in col- 
location of words, in syntactical government, in phrase, and 

G G 
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indeed in all that is comprehended under the term idiom, they 
are not similar only but the same. To demonstrate this, and to 
si low liow far they agree with, or differ from, the Sanscrit,” 
Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings of 
sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. 
As however it would lengthen this Section too much to cite 
these details, f must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing 
the subject further, to Mr. Ellis’s Note ” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii. 
viii. ff., I supply some farther particulars regarding the early 
cultivation of Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians 
as to the origin of their language : — The most ancient Teloo- 
goo grammarian of whom mention is made in the native books is 
the sage Kunva, who is said to have been the first that composed 
a treatise on the principles of the language. is stated that 

he executed this work l>y command of a king of Andhra, named 
Andhra Iloyoodoo, of Soochundra. . - . The works of 

Kunva, of Audharvan Achary (sic), and of several other ancient 
grammarians are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant, consist of Sanscrit com- 
mentaries on a series of concise apojdithegms written in Sanscrit 
by a Brarnin named Nannapa, or Nimniah Bhiitt.” 

“ It has l)e(‘n very gcuicjrally asserted, (says Mr. Campbell, 
p. XV. ff.,) and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin 


no tt Kunva said * He who speaks irreverevily of my grammar^ composed 
hy the command of Andhra Vishnoo^ shall be considered as guilty of irreverence 
to his priest' Andhra Cowmudi.** The original is as follows : Kanvastu 
yalhd aha Andhra-vishnor anujha-hritasya mudvydkuranasya di'ohl guru-drohiti. 

In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage 
which precedes that cited in my former note, p. 446 : Andhrandtho Makd- 
vishnur Nishamhhu^danujupahd | Purd Svayambhuvo Manoh hale Kediyuge 
Jlarlh I Kdkule rdjat^aryaffya Smhandrasya tanuhhavah | Abhavat sarva de- 
mUcha veshtito lokopiijitah | “ Formerly, in the time of Manu Svayambhu, 

in the Kali age, Ilari, the lord of Andhra, the great Vishnu, the slayer of the 
Danava Nishambhu, was born in Kilkula as the son of the monarch Suchandra, 
and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced by all mankind.” 
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in the language of the Yedams. ... I venture publicly to state 
my empiiries to have led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do 
so with the less hesitation as I find myself supported by the 
concurrent evidence of all native authors who have ever written 
on the subject of the Teloogoo language.” 

In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, 
modern Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words ; . . . neverthe- 
less there is reason to believe that the origin of the two languages 
is aJtogetlier distinct.” ^^In sj^eaking the Teloogoo the Soodras 
use very few Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Vysyas, 
and pretenders to the Knjah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only 
in proportion to their greater intimacy with the Bramins, and 
their books: and whem we find even such Sansciit words as these 
classes do adopt, ]>ronouiice(l by them in so improper and rude 
a manner as to be a common jest to the Bramins, who, at the 
same time, never question their pronunciation of pure Teloogoo 
words, I think we may fairly infer it to be ]:>robable at least that 
these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the language 
spoken by the great body of the people.” 

Some native grammarians maintain tliat before the king 
Andhra Boyadoo^^^ established his residence on the banks of the 
(jfodavery, the only Teloogoo \vords were those peculiar to what 
is emphatically termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named 
the language of the landy which tliey consider coeval with the 
people, or, as they ex]>ress it, ^ created by the god Brirnha.’ The 
followers of this prince, say they, for the first timcj began to 
adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo terminatioris, and by degrees 
corruptions from the Sanscrit crept intcj the language, fi'om the 
ignorance of tJie peoj)le respecting the proper pronunciation of 
the original words. This would imply that the nation still 


121 « This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at SlcctacoIIum 
on the river Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo 
grammarian.” 

^22 The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted 
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retain some faint remembrance of those times in which their 
language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of 
Nunnia Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages 
as derived from sources entirely distinct; for each commences 
liis work by classing the words of the language under four 
separate heads, which they distinguish by the respective names 
of Deshy mnooy language of the land; Tutsumamoo^ Sanscrit 
derivatives; Tndhhuviimoo^ Sanscrit corr apt ions, and Gram’- 
yumooy j>vovlncial terms, [Compare the Grammar, p, 37.] To 
these, later authors have added Anya-deshyiimoo, foreign words.^^ 
^‘The words included in the finst class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are .... the most numerous in the 
language, and the model by which those included in the other 
classes are modified and altered from the different languages • to 
whicli they originally belonged. The name by which they are de- 
signated infi})lies ^ ilud which belongs to the country or Uuid; it 
marks the words in question, not as merely ‘ current in the 
country,’ but as the growth and produce of the land.” 

In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declensioir of the noun by particles or words 
added to it, — the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first 
and second persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirma- 


in tlic note, p. 446 : Tairabjas fatsamaldpas tathlllnu Ilarer hhatfih | kdlena 
mnhatd sarvam iatsamam smlpa-huddhihhih | AhiddhochchdrymndJiam sal 
tadhhaimhcheti sammatam | VUiarsha-vyabjayubhyducha pdddrdhokti vUe^ 
shatah | Tahhavam Hi hath y ante kdlena inahatd samdh | Bruhrrwtnd nlrmitd 
vdchah purvam Andh'c^itur JIareh | Achchd itt vha ha thy ante sup-hrld~dhdtu^ 
samanvitnh ] “ The adherents of Ilari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the 

banks of the Godavari) at that time, spoke Udsama words. In process of 
time those tatsama words began to be incorrectly pronounced by ignorant 
persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. T atsama words were denominated 
iadbhava from loss nr substitution [of letters], or from being contracted a 
fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, whicli 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, arc 
called achcha (pure).” 
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tive verb — the existence of a negative aorist, a negative impe- 
rative, and other negative forms of the verb — the union of the 
neuter and feminine genders in the singular, and of the mascu- 
line and feminine genders in the plural, of the pronouns and 
verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are entirely uncon- 
nected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil and Karnataca 
scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with each 
of these language's. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or 
utensils in common use among the natives, the several parts of 
their dress, the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of 
affinity and consanguinity peculiar to them, in short all terms 
expressive of primitive ideas or of things necessarily named in 
the earlier stages of society, to belong to the pure Teloogoo 
or languaffp^ of the laiuL It is true (so mixed have the two 
languages now become) tliat Sanscrit deri ratlves or cornepiUms 
may without irapropriet}^ be occasionally used lo diuiote sonui 
of these. This, howevt^r, is not common : the great body of 
Hanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract 
terms, and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as 
is the case, in a great degree, with the (Irec^k and I^atin words 
incorporated with our own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words 
as are thus introduced into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain 
their original forms; they undergo changes and assume termi- 
nations and inflections unknown to the Sanscrit, and, excejit as 
foreign quotations, arc never admitted into Teloogoo until they 
appear in the dress peculiar to the language of the kuuU 

At the risk of some repetition, T shall add a few further ob- 
servations, abstracted froinllr. Caldw^ell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., & 
56, in proof of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and 
the southern languages : — ‘"No person,” he remarks, “ who is 
acquainted with comparative philology, and who has compared 
the primitive and essential words, and the grammatical structure 
of the Dravidian languages with those of the Sanskrit, can ima- 
gine that the former have been derived from the latter by any 

G G 3 
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known process of corruption or decomposition. We shall first 
advert to the Sanskiit element which has been introduced into 
these languages, and tlien revert to their non-Sanskrit or essen- 
tial basis. First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Mr. Caldwell states, (p. 5(>,) was effected by the 
great religious schools of Ankara Acluiryya and Ramanuja, from 
about the tenth to the fifteenth century A. i>. The words then 
introduced (excepting a few points wherein change was unavoid- 
able) are pure, unchanged Sanskrit. Secoudl}^, at a period 
partly preceding and partly contemporaiujous with the above, 
from the eighth to the twelfth or thirteenth century a. d., tlie 
Jainas introduced the largest proportion of the Sanskrit deriva- 
tives that are to he found in Tamil. This period of Jaina in- 
tellectual predominancci was th(‘ Augustan age of Tamil literature, 
a j)eriod when the cehd)rated college of Aladura flourisljetl, and 
the Cural, the (Jhintainani, and the classical vocahularies and 
grammars were writt(ai. Tin* Tamilian writers of this period, 
from national feeling, and their jealousy of Hrahminieal influence, 
modified the Sanskrit words which they emjdoyed so as to aceord 
with the euphonic I’liles of Tamil. Thus ^ world,’ becom(*s 

in Tamil ; rdjd, ^kiiig,’ becomes ; and /yF, ‘night,’ 

(from rdiri) becomes Iruvu, ISh^arly the whole of tin*- Sanskrit 
words found in the Telugu, Caiiarese, and AT.dayalim belong to 
these two periods, or correspond mainly with the Sanskrit deri- 
vatives found in the Tamil of those two periods, especially the 
more recent. These derivatives are divided into the two classes 
of words identical or nearly so with pure Sanskrit, and 

Tadhhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or the 
northern Prakrits, but liave been to some degree modified in 
form. Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging 
to the very earliest period of the literary cultivation of that lan- 
guage, which were probably introduced before Sanskrit words 
had begun to be imported into the other southern dialects. The 
Sanskrit of this period is more corrupted than that of the Jaina 
period, and the corruptions are of a different character. The 
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Jainas altered the Sanskrit wctrds in accordance with the euphonic 
rules of Tamil, whereas the worcjs introduced in the earliest 
period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the San- 
skrit 8r% ^ sacred,’ into tiru. Wliile, however, a certain propor- 
tion of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian 
tongues in the ways just described, — it would be quite a mis- 
take to suppose that these languages are derived from the San- 
skrit in the same manner as the Hindi, Maliratti, and other 
Clauda dialects. For (1.) the non-Sanskrit portion of the Ura- 
vidian languages excfMids the Sanskrit portion nearly as much as 
in tlie North-Tndian dialects the Sanskrit element exceeds the 
indigenous or non-Sanskrit element,^ (2.) The pronouns and 
numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of iiillecting 
verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangejuent of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the e'ssential structure ol* a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. 
The contrary is the case with the vernacMdnr dial(‘cts of the 
north, in which thc^ pronouns, the nuiiKTaJs, arid a hirg(‘ pro]>or- 
tiun of nouns and verbs, ]»ave becai deriv('d by adoption or 
gradual tra-nsfurmation from the older Prakrits and ultimately 
from the Sanskrit. (M.) The true Dravidian words, which form 
the great majoilty in the southenr vocabulari(‘s, aj*o placed by 
the native grammarians in a different class from the Sanskrit 
derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘^national words’ 
and ‘ pure words.’ ” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage alrea^ly rjuoted in p. 4/52 ; and gives it as Ids opinion 
that Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the 
Christian era. (4.) In the uncultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian stock, Sanskrit words are not at all, or very rarely, 
employed. And further, some of the cultivated Dravidian lan- 
guages which do make use of Sanskrit derivatives, are able to 
dispense with these altogether. This indeed is not the case with 
Telugu, Canarese, or Malayfilim; but Tamil, the most highly 
cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Draviilian 
idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit, for the full expression of 
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thought. In fact the ancient or classical dialect of this language, 
the Sheii-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been 
written, contains very little Sanskrit; and even differs chiefly 
from the colloquial dialect by the jealous care with which it re- 
jects derivatives from Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dra- 
vidian elements. So much is this the case that a Tamil compo- 
sition is regarded as refined and classical, not in proportion to 
the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but in proportion to the 
absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark that though 
the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been Brah- 
mans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written 
any works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have culti- 
vated and developed their language with great ardour and 
success ; and the finest compositions in the Tamil language, the 
CuraJ and the Chintamani, are not only independent of the 
Sanskrit, but original in design and execution.” 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Cald- 
well’s book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly dis- 
tinct they are from the Sanskrit, and North-Tudian vernacular, 
words having the same sense, with which I shall presume the 
reader to be acfjuaint^. 


NOUNS, &c. 


pfin 

I 

kan 

the eye 

tinggal 

the moon 

nilm 

wc 

mukku 

the nose 

irul 

darkness 

ni 

thou 

niel 

above 

toppu 

a grove 

nir 

we 

kir 

below 

magan 

a son 

viral 

finger 

kill 

foot 

magal 

a daughter 

kadal 

the sea 

vin 

sky 

illan 

a husband 

manal 

sand 

kurudu 

blindness 

illal 

a wife 

kudal 

a bowel 

irumbu 

iron 

vanniin 

a washerman 

niral 

shade 

iruppu 

of iron 

vannatti 

a washerwo- 

seval 

a cock 

suvar 

a wall 

oru 

one [man 

niiam 

the ground 

ugir 

finger-nail 

irandu 

two 

xnadu 

an ox 

tamir 

sweetness 

mundru 

three 

adu 

a sheep 

kinarii 

a well 

nangu 

four 

kuranju 

a monkey 

iral 

the liver 

eindu 

five 

palpal 

a day 

tigil 

a fright 

aru 

six 
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cru 

seven pattu 

ten 

munnuru 

three hun- 

ettu 

eight mupattu 

thirty arubadu 

sixty [dred 

onbadu 

nine muru 

a hundred erubadu 

seventy 


Tamil declension of manei, a hotise. 



Singular. 


Plural. 



Nom. manei 


raancigal 



Acc. maneiyei 


maneigalei 



Inst, maneiyal 


maneigaliil 



CoNJ, maneiyodii 


maneigalodu 



I) AT. manelkku 


maneigalukku 


Abl. maneiyilirundu 


maneigalirundu 


Gen. inanely in 


maneigaliil 



Loc. maneiyidattil 


maneigalidattil 


Voc. nianeiyc 


inaneigale 



VERBS. 



irrukkiradu 

it is 


tujir 

to sprout 

perugiigirudu it increases 


pugar 

to praise 

adangu 

to be contained 


magir 

to rejoice 

adukku 

to contain 


sural 

to whirl 

agu 

to become 


kuyil 

to sound 

akku 

to make 


tuvul 

to bend 

ningu 

to quit 


urul 

to roll 

iiikku 

to put away 


k adukku 

to suffer pain 

jiirarnbu 

to be full 


tara 

to give 

nirannu 

to fill 


vara 

to come 

valar 

to grow 





(5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidiau languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that 
they are quite independent of that language.” For further illus- 
trations of this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, 
pp. 34, ff., and to the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 

Sect. VII. — Results deducible from the preceding Sections* 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived 
from the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist 
between the languages of the south of India, and the Sanskrit. 
The evidence which I have adduced is not (as will have been 
noticed) confined to the fact of those dissionilarUies of roots 
and of structure which are sufficient to convince the compara- 
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tive philologist that the Bravidiau dialects have no original affinity 
with the Indo-Grermanic tongues. We have also the testimony 
of the native grammarians of the south to the same effect (as we 
have seen, pp. 445 — 447, 451, ff.). The Telugu authors hold 
that the words of which their language is composed are of four 
classes, Defiya or (or aboriginal), Taisama (pure Sanskrit), 
Tadhhava (modified Sanskrit), and Grdmya (or rustic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsn Telugu 
words, constituted the primeval basis of the language before the 
introduction of Tatsama words in the time of King Andhra- 
raya,^^^ and were created, with a complete grammatical structure 
of their own, by the god Brahma. I am not in a position to cite any 
similar testimony on the part of the Tamil grammarians, but Mr. 
Ellis informs us (sec p. 449) that the same distinctions are made 
by them as by the Telugu writers, and their idea of the relation 
of perfect inde 2 )endence iti which tlieir language stands to tl)e 
Sanskrit, is sufficiently shown by the fact tliat tliey regard that 
Tamil as the most pure and classical, in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is thercifore a hxet, establisluHl 
beyond all doubt, that the Bravidiau or So nth -Indian languages 
have, as regards their original and fundamental portion, no 
affinity with the Indo-Germanic languages; and could not, 
by any means known to cbinparativc philologists, have been 
derived from any member of that family. There are certain 
processes and modes of mutation which are always discoverable 
when one language springs out of another. The words of the 
derivative tongue are always recognisable, (even if considerably 
modified,) in the new forms which they liave assumed ; and the 
steps of their transformation can be either exactly traced, or at 
least divined with certainty. But the primitive words and 

isa already seen p, 455, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch 

to have flourished several centuries b. c. From the Vishnu Purana, iv, 24. 
it appears that an Andhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, 
whose accession Wilson (V. P. p. 474.) calculates to have dated from 18 
years b.c. See also Lassen, Ind. Ant. ii. 755, 934. 
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forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have is^ ued from 
the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dra vidian languages be of a stock altogetlier dis- 
tinct from the Sanskrit, it follows inevitably (see above, p. 277) 
that the races which oriff inally spoke these two classes of lan- 
guages miist also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could never have belonged to the same branch of 
the human family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian 
lineage, the whole of their languages, the Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim, must have resembled either the 
older Prakrits (described in the early part of this volume) or 
the later Hindi, Ma-hratti, and Bengali, all of which have 
evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of San- 
skrit, But the very contrary is (as we have seen) the case in 
regard to those southern dialects. 

And as the Dravidians novj make use of languages which 
are radically distinct from Sfxnskrit, we cannot ])Ossibly sii])pose 
that the aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, 
spoke a language which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a 
supposition would be at variance with tlie traditions preserved 
by the Telugu grammarians. And no race of mankind has ever 
been known which (except under the pressure of external 
influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language which it had 
derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form of 
speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of 
any such external influence which could have led the Dravidians, 
to exchange their original language for another, we must con- 
clude that they have derived their existing dialects from their 
forefathers ; and these their forefathers, as their speech was dis- 
tinct from that of the ancestors of the Arians, must have been 
distinct in lineage also, from the latter. As, therefore, the ori- 
ginal Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a different 
race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assert, (see above, p. 439,) have been degraded 
Kshattriyas, And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree 
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affected by the fact that a considerable portion of the existing 
Dravidian cotnmiinities, though speaking the language of the 
south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the higher Arian castes. 
For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other castes, be (as 
in all probability they are,) of Arian descent, this does not prove 
that the same is the case in regard to the great mass of the Bravi- 
dian population; for there is every reason to believe that those 
southern communities existed before the Arians had spread them- 
selves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the Brah- 
mans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to soutliern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans 
no doubt spoke Sanskrit or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. 
But though, from their superior civilisation and energy they soon 
succeeded in placing tliemselves at tlie head of the Dravidian 
communities, and in introducing among tliem the Brahmanical 
religion and institutions, they must liave been so inferior in 
numbers to the Dravidian irdiabitants as to render it impracti- 
cable for them to dislodge tlie primitive speech of the country, 
and to replace it by their own language. They would there- 
fore be compelled to acquire tlie Dravidian dialect of the pro- 
vince in which they settled ; and, in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, 
would not prevent their reUuning in use a great many words of 
Sanskrit origin. And as many of these Brahmans were learned 
men, and as their religious books were composed in Sanskrit, 
they would necessarily preserve their acquaintmice with that 
sacred tongue, and with its literature; and would no doubt 
from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular,^24 English is continually enriched 


I may take this opportunity of adverting again to the probability 
already alluded to above, in note 41. p. 43, that Sanskrit has not only in- 
fluenced the aboriginal tongues both of northern and southern India, but 
has also received some influence from one or from both of them in return. 
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by the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that 
many of the present inliabitants of the south of India are of 
Allan extraction affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that 
the primitive language of those provinces was totally distinct 
from the Sanskrit, and that tlie population by whom that lan- 
guage was originally used was totally unconnected with the Arian 
race. For even the existence of the limited proportion of non- 
Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, pp. 35 — 43) in 
the Hindi, Mahraiti, and other northern diah;cts, is sufficient to 
prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 


Mr. E. Norris observes, (Journ. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xv. p. 19) : “ I will here 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the 
Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the really Indian [i. e. the abori- 
ginal, or non-Arian — J. M.] langu.agos are all of Tartar origin, or, at least, 
that their phonetic and grammatical affinities arc Tartar ; and tlrat the 
writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Frofessor Ihmfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) : “ The mute 
cerebrals have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the 
Indian aborigines into Sanskrit, in which, liowever, they have become firmly 
established.” And at p. 73, of the same work, he thus writes : “ Sanskrit is 
a language of great anticpiity and of wide difTiision. Long after it had 
ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it continued to be employed as the organ 
of culture and religion, and in this capacity it prevailed over extensive regions 
where there existed alongside of it, not merely a variety of d alects which 
liad been developed out of it, but also several popular dialects which were 
originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it has resulted, 
not only that forms which have been admitted into tlie Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but, furtlier, that words which 
were originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its 
vocabulary. To separate these foreign words will only become possible 
when an accurate knowledge of the dialects which have no affinity with San- 
skrit shall have been attained. But it is almost as difficult to distinguish 
those irregular forms which have originated in the dialects derived from 
Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, from those forms 
which have arisen in Sanskrit itself ; because, on the one hand, Sanskrit litera- 
ture and its history arc as yet but little known, and, on the other hand, those 
phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself.” See also above, p. 152. 
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more races of non-Ariau inhabitants who occupied the country 
before the immigration into Hindusthan of the Sanskrit-speak- 
ing Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact 
that the great bulk of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian 
in its descent, coupled with the other conclusions of the fore- 
going sections, affects the results at which I had previously 
arrived in regard to the trans-Himalayan origin of the Arians, 
and their immigration into India from the north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of con- 
siderations, all pointing to the same result, to conclude that tlie 
Aryas had penetrated into India from the north-west. The 
facts which have been substantiated in the foregoing sections of 
the present chapter are in perfect harmony with that conclusion. 
These facts are (1.) that the Aryas, when living in the Panjab, 
found themselves in conflict with a class of enemies whom, in 
contrast to the men of their own race, they called I)as3Uis ; (2.) 
that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of India, from 
the Indus to the Sarasvfiti, began, at length, to move forward to 
the east and to the south : (3.) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, Avhich 
had been previously occupied exclusively by savage tri])cs : 
and (4.) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception 
of such part of the population as is descended from the later 
Arian immigrants) are the direct descendants of the aboriginal 
tribes, — speak a class of languages which are radically dis- 
tinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, however, to show 
somewhat more in detail the manner in which tliese circum- 
stances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan 
origin, and that they immigrated into Hindusthan from the 
north-west. First, then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian 
liistory, the earliest Vedic period, we find the Arian Indians 
inhabiting the Panjab; then advancing gradually eastward 
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along the southern border of the Himalaya from the Sa~ 
rasvati to the Sadanira, and spreading, simultaneously, no 
doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, into Behar ; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Dekhan, — 
affords the strongest presumption that they penetrated into 
India from some quarter closely adjoining the north-western 
corner of that country, which was the starting- 2 )oir)t of their 
onward course of conquest and colonization. Secondly : the 
indubitable fact that the Arians found, on penetrating into the 
Dekhan, a peojdo speaking a language radically different from 
their own, who had been in earlier occujmtion of the country ; 
and the almost equally certain fact that they had 2 >reviously en- 
countered similar alien tribes in the I^anjab and in the Doab, 
j)lace it nearly beyond a doubt that they (the Arians) could 
not have ])een the race by whom India was originally j)eopIed. 
For, we must either suppose that both of these two races, 
the Arian and the non-Arian, grew up together in India, 
where we find them in contact from the earliest period, or 
that one or both of them have immigrated into that country 
from without. But it seems unlikely that two races differing 
so essentially, as these Arians and non- Arians aj)pear to have 
done both physically and intellectually, could have sprung up 
naturally in the same country, under the same climatic influ- 
ences, or, if they did so, that their language, religion, and in- 
stitutions, should have been so different. It is much more likely 
that one or both of them should have been foreign. The fact 
is that both have i)robably immigrated into India from the 
north-west but the evidence in favour of this supposition 
is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than in that of 
the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from 
their language, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their comidexion, 

In the App. note L, I shall quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell 
and other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different 11011- 
A rittii tribes. 
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which in the present day is far fairer than that of the aborigines, 
and in earlier times, was probably still more clearly distinguish- 
able from the dark colour of the latter, (see pp. 284, 309.) But if 
neither of these two races was indigenous in India, and if they did 
not at first occupy any portion of that country contemporaneously 
with each other, which of them is most likely to have been the 
first possessor ? We must no doubt conclude that the Dasyus 
or barbarous races were the earliest occupants. For as Lassen 
observes (see above p. 308), we perceive evident traces of the 
Arians having severed asunder an earlier population, and 
driven one portion of it towards the northern and another to- 
wards the southern hills; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya 
range, and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and 
retiring party who were driven back by the Arians, And we 
cannot ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of forcing them- 
selves forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population 
to the seats which they eventually occupied in the centre and 
south of the peninsula : for the Arians were from the beginning 
a more powerful and civilised people than their adversaries, and 
from a very early period have held them in subjection. It is 
indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above p. 299), that these rude 
so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes, who under the name of Sakas, Ilunas, 
&c., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, 
and some of whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in 
the hills and forests of Hindusthan. But 1 apprehend that this 
explanation will not meet the facts of the case. We can have no 
assurance, that such legends as that regarding the Sakas which is 
quoted in the First Part of this work (p. 177, ff.), have any histo- 
rical foundation. And the period at which the Indo-Scythians, 
who were repelled by Vikramaditya, made themselves masters, 
and retained possession, of "the western frontiers of India, can- 
not be placed much earlier than the commencement of the 
Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. voL ii. 365, ff,, 398. 
408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian literature 
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of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Vedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at 
the commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the pre- 
ceding investigations, repeat the following propositions : First, 
that the Hindus of the superior castes are sprung from the same 
race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race had its origin in Central Asia., the Indian branch 
of it could not have been indigenous in Hindusthan, but must 
have immigrated into that country from the north-west. 

I must, however, reserve for a future Volume, the historical 
evidence of my assertion, that the fourfold division into castes 
was unknown to the earliest progenitors of the Hindus, and was 
only gradxially developed after the settlement of the Indo-Arians 
in Northern India, and coiucidcntly with numerous modifications 
in their original mythology and worship. 
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NOTE A, p. 267. 

‘‘ The conformities [^between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into tlie minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might api)ear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutnlions of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, Iiave often preserved their quan- 
tity.” On the other hand the disparity is great: the distances which 
the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we liavc exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurablcness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and m- 
venlion* The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
sation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, wo have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.” — A. W. von Schlegel, de 
Torigine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Eoyal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 
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NOTE B, p. 285. 

“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of tlie Persians, Medes, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these tliero are four, (1.) the speech of the earlier 
Achcemenidae, (2.) that of the later Acha?nienida?, (3.) the dialect of 
the Gathfis,^ (4.) the old Bactrian, the ordiiiar)'’ language of the 
Avesta. The two last dialects might }>erhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Tran/' — Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitriige zur Vergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. T must refer to 
the original paj)er for further details regarding these dialects. 1 will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achmmenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (Sec above, p. 460, 
note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “ We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the San- 
skrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which stamp 
it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few such pecu- 
liarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar. In 
a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into A.” — (See above, 
pp. 314, and 316.) 


NOTE C, p. 294. 

Hig-veda ix. 113. 7 — 11. Yalta jyotir ajasram yasmin lake svar 
hitam j Tasmm mam dhehi pavamdna am, rite lake akshite | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatrdvarodhanam divah | Yatrdmur yakvatir 

' [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no eonnection with the Indian 
Garha dialect, described above, pp. 124, ff. J.M.] 
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upas tatra mum amrltam ht idhi | Yatrdnukdmam chararuim 
trindke tridive divah | Lokd yatra jyotisJuuautas tatra ladm^ 8cc. | 
Yatra kdmd nihdmdscha yatra hradhnasya vishtapam | Svadltd 
cha yatra tripti^cha tatra mdm^ &c. | Yatrdnanddscha moddscha 
mudah pramuda dsate | Kdmasya yatrdptdh kdmds tatra mdm^ 8cc. ] 
“ Place me, O purifier (Soma), in that divine unchanging region, 
where perpetual light and sunshine abide. Make me immortal in the 
world where king Vaivasvata (Yania) reigns, where the sanctuary 
of the sky is, and the great waters are. Make me immortal in 
llie third heaven, where action is unrestrained, where the shining 
regions exist. jMakc me immortal in the world where all enjoy- 
ments exist, in the realm of the sun, where celestial food and satis- 
faction are found. Make me immortal in the world, where tluire 
are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the objects of desire arc 
attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Sama-veda, under the word tiikdma, 
renders svadhd and trlptih by “ nectar and ambrosia.” 


NOTE D, p. 295. 

I shall here translate or abstract, the most important parts of 
Dr. Windischinann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the 
Arians.” Dr. Wiiulischinann begins with the following remarks ; 
“ IF we advert to the striking contrast which exists between tli<j 
doctrine of Zarathustra, and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact 
that the former must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking 
to preserve the old nature-worship from the mythological transform- 
ations with which it was threatened, it must appear as a matter 
of the greater importance to throw light upon those points in which 
the two religions agree. For as regards thoso conceptions which 
existed before the two systems had developed their opposing princi- 
ples, w^c may reasonably assume that they were possessed in common 
long before tlie separation of the Arlan race into the Indian and 
Iranian branches, that they formed part of the (already existing, 
and distinguishable) religions of the Zendavesta and the Veda, and 
that they had been inherited from the most primitive tradition. Such 
traditions are, indeed, comparatively few ; but the concurrence of 
those which have been preserved, is so much the more striking ; as, 

H u 3 
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for example, Lassen (IiuL Ant. i. 517) lias sliown in regard to the 
Iranian legend of king Yima, son of Vivangliat, vs ho corresponds to 
the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat. Yima, liovrever, is regarded by 
the Medo-Persians as the first king, lawgiver, and founder of the 
Iranian worship, while Yama is looked on by tlie Brulimans as lord of 
Hades, (R.-V. i. 35. G.), and judge of the dead, and it is his brother 
Manu who plays the same part as Yima.’’ “But by far the most 
remarkable analogy is that which exists between the Ilaoma of the 
Zendavesta, and the vSoina of the most ancient Brahmanical books, 
an analogy which is not confined to some few features of the legend, 
but extends to the entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

Ilaoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both 
come from the root .vw, in Zend Itti; which signifies, ‘to beget,’ and 
also, but especially in the Yedic dialect, to ‘ droj)/ or ‘ to press out 
juice.’ In later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its 
deity : hut in the Zendavesta and the Vedas it signifies a celebrated 
j)lant, and its juice. This is tlie asclcpias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, 
the expressed juice of whicli produces a peculiarly astrigent, narcotic 
and intoxicating effect. The plant,- plucked up by the roots, is col- 
lected by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves ; carried 
on a car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot 
cov^cred with grass and twigs is ]>repared); crushed between stones 
by the priests ; and is then throwui, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled 
witli water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further 
pressed by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel 
(called drona) which is placed beneath. Tlie fluid is then mixed with 
clarified butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation ; it is then ofiered up thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Sama-veda is almost entirely made up of songs 
to accompany this ceremony ; and the Kig-veda, too, contains nume- 
rous passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably 
the greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. 
The sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred liyran. Tiio 
gods drink the offered bever.age; they long for it (as it does for 
them) ; they are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxica- 
tion ; this is the case with Indra, (who perforins his great deeds 

* Compare Stevenson’s Translation of the Sama-veda, p. iv. This work is 
repeatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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under its influence), with the Asviiis, the Maruts, and Agni. Tfie 
beverage is divine, it purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, 
it intoxicates f^ukra, it is a water of life, protects and nourishes, 
gives health and immortality, prepares the way to heaven, destroys 
enemies, ^c. The Saraa-veda distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the 
green and the yellow : but it is its golden colour which is for the 
most part celebrated. 

“ If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first 
of tlic trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. lie 
who drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, 
the Gogard or Gokcren tree bears the llaorna, which gives health 
and generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The 
ITaoma plant docs not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vino, is 
knotty, and has leaves like jessamin ; it is yellow and white. Its 
juice is prepared and offered with sacred rites, and is called Para- 
haoma, TIius in Yasna, iii. 5, it is said haojnencha 'para-liaomen- 
cha cvjHe^ ' T reverence the Iliiorna and the Para-Iiaoma.* 

“ The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch but what this plant was is not certain The plant 

The paragraj h in whith diis information is found (of which Windischinarm 
cites only a few words) is as follows* — 

Plutarch do Lsid. et Oslr. 46. Nofil^ovari yap oi fiev elvat buo KaOdvep dirrirs^- 

rhv fill/ dyaOwy, rov bl tjyavKa/u brjfJuovpySv * ol be rhv filv dfitlvova rbv 6e 

hrtpov balfiova, KaXovinv Surrep Zwp6a<rrpis 6 fidyos, by ireyTaKio'Xi^iots trecri ruy 
Kuy y^yov^yai, laropovaiy. O'utos oby e/cdAct rhy fitv 'C).pop.d^ 7 \y^'rhv 5^ *Ap€ifidviov‘ /cal 
‘npoaairt(f>aly€TO rhv fukv ioiK^vai <f>a/rl fidKiara ruy alcrdjjTuy^ rhy 5e %fjara\iv <tk6t(p /cal 
dyvoicf' fieiTOv dfJL<f>oiy rov MlBprjy eJvar bih Kcd MlOprjy n4pcrai rhv fualrriv dvofid^ovjiv * 
4biba^€ fxlv rtp tvKra'ia^veiv /cal dirorphjraia /cal (rfcvBpuird. Tldav yap 

riva KSirroyres ofiufii KaKovfjt.4vr)v 4v bXfjtxpj rhv"Abriv dvaKaXovyrat Kal rhv (TKdroy' flra 
fil^avres a^fiari \vkov cr<(>ay4yroSf els rdwov dvifKiov 4K(p4pov(n Kal f^lxTovan, Kal ydp 
ruy (pvruy yofil^ovcri rd filv rov dyaBov d^eoD, rd 8^ rod KaKOu balfxovos tlvai * Kal 
ruv ^duv, uerreep Khvas kcu bpviBas Kal ix^vovs, toiJ dyaBov ' rov be ipavXov 

rohs ivvbpovs elvai^ bih Kal rdv Kreivavra rrXelcrrovs evbaifioyi^ovo'i. 

“ For some think that there arc two gods, as it were opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of gootl objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to 
have lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. lie called the one Oromazes, the 
other Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible 
things, and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was in- 
termediate between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the 
mediator. Ho taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oro- 

II 11 4 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of 
the Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of tlio 
Persians; at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does 
not grow in India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow 

among the numerous kinds of trees A constant appellation 

of the haoma is the gold-coloured (zairigaond) just as in the Veda. 

But these are not the only points of resemblance between tlie 
Soma worship of tlic Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, 
Soma is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. 
This is proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, 
p. 98) ; and in particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rig-veda, 

i. 91. Precisely in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, 
not a plant only but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the 
conceptions of the god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with 
each other. The most important passages regarding this personified 
Haoma are to be found in the 9lh and 10th sections of the Yasna, 
which are explained by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda 
just referred to. The 9th section begins thus: ‘In early morning 
Haoma came to Zarathustra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, 
and repeating prayers. Zarathustra asked Iiim “ What man art 
thou, whom I see to be the most excellent in the whole existing 
world on account of his immortal life ? ” Hereupon Haoma, the 
pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, “ I am, O Zarathustra, 
the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, holy man, pour me 
forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly the holy men 
used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “ Reverence to Haoma.” ' ^ 

mazes), and to the other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding 
a certain herb called bmomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness; and when 
they have mixed it with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless 
sp(jt and cast it away. They also regard certain jdants as belonging to the good 
deity, and others to the evil demon ; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and 
hedgehogs, to the former, (and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter; and they feli- 
citate those who have killed the greatest number of these last.” 

^ Compare SpiegefB translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 

ii, 68, ff. In note 4 he remarks : “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. IJaoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity of 
the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been oxecllently shown in P. 
Windisehmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
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Haoma is here called ‘remover of heat, or sickness,’ and in the 
same way Soma is said in Rig-veda, i. 91. 12, to be amivahd ‘ tho 
destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Yasna clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the gotl and 
of the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall bo 
prepared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Vivanhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta^ and in consequence obtained a blessing, 
and the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be born to him. 
This was King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm 
men and animals never died, water and trees never dried up, food 
was superabundant, and cold, heat, disease, death and devilish envy 
were unknown. 

“ AYh at has before been said of Y"ima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yinin, i. e., 
to the commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared 
to be the cause of that happy period. The Rig-veda also refers to 
this high antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91. 1.) it says of 
Soma : ‘ By thy guidance, O brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers 
liave obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Vivafihat, the two 
next worshippers of Haoma, viz, Atlnvya and Thrita, also obtained 
offspring, — Thraetaono and other sons who destroyed tlie Ahrimanian 
monster. The heroic age of the confiict of Light is thus referred 
back to Haorna, whilst in the Rig-veda (i. 91. 8), Soma is invoked to 
* deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish \ and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Sama-veda (Stevenson, p. 259), he is said to drive away the Ra- 
kshasas. 

“ It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
liave been bestowed by Haoma, the Sama-veda names a Rishi Trita 
as an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Ilaotna is Pourusaspa, the father of 
Zarathustra : his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the 
promulgator of the anti -demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient 

Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclcpias ncUhi; 
the Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the j)lantgrcw on moun- 
tains, and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both em- 
ployed.*’ 
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legend confirms the priointy of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian 
reformation. 

When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes Iiis own existence 
to Ilaoma, he celebrates his praises ; and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god, agree in a remarkable way with those of tlie 
Veda. Some of these parallel epithets arc hvaresa^ Zend,=5i;«rsA«, 
Sanskrit (R.-V. i. 91. 21), ^ giving light f Zend, = rr«- 

fraha, Sanskrit (R.-V. i. 91. d), ‘destroyer of enemies*,^ fmkhratuSy 
Zend,=s5?/Amjf«^4, Sanskrit, (R.-V. i. 91. 2), ‘ollering good sacrifices, 
or ‘wise,’ or ‘strong.’ The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra 
from Haoma also agree in many points witli those which the Vedic 
poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I 
refer the reader, who wdshes further details of this sort to Dr. Win- 
dischmann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. 
Whitney’s “ Main Results of the later Vedic Researches in Ger- 
many,” (Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300.) Tlie 
“ hymns, one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th Book of 
the Rig-vida] arc, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and 
being intended to be sung while that drink w^as expressed from the 
plant that afforded it, and was clarified, are called pfivamanyas 

‘ purificational.’ The word soma means simply ‘extract,' 

(from the root su to express, extract), and is the name of a beverage 
prepared from a tiertain herb, the asclepias acida, which grows 
abundantly upon the mountains of India and Persia. This plant, 
which by its name should be akin to our common milk-weed, 
furnishes like the latter, an abundant milky juice, which, when 
fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In this circumstance, 
it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole matter. The simple- 
minded Arian people, whose whole religion was a worship of the 
wonderful powers and phenomena of nature^ had no sooner perceived 
that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and produce atemporary 
phrenzy, under the influence of which the individual was prompted to, 
and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they found 
in it something divine ; it was, to their apprehension, a god, endowing 
those into whom it entered with god-like powers ; the plant whicJi 
afforded it became to them the king of plants *, the process of pre- 
paring it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used therefor were 
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sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the re*- 
ferences to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
pavaiiianya h^onns of the Vodti exhibit it in a truly roinarkable 
state of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the 
highest strains of adulation and veneration ; all powers belong to 
him ; all blessings are besought of him, as liis to bestow. And net 
only do such liymns compose one whole book of tlie Pik, and occur 
scattered here and tliere through other ])ortions of it, but the most 
numerous single passages and references everywhere appearing, 
show how closely it had intertwined itself with the whole ritual 
of the Vedic religion.” 

Lassen rtanarks in reference to the atTinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Iml. Ant. i. 516); “It should first be recollected that the 
Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in its original, 
but in a reformed slnipe ; a distinction is made between the men of 
ihii ohl and of the we/e law ; and we- may conclude that the points 
wherein the llrahmanieal Indians and the followers of Zoroast(*r 
coincide, belong to the old, and those in which they differ, to tlie 
n<‘w. system. Of the beings who arc the objects of veneration in 
the Avesta, it is the seven highest, i. e, Ahura ISlazda and the 
Aincsha f^pentas, who arc peculiarly Iranian ; their names arc 
unknown to tlic Brahmans ; the Vedas recognize no class of seven 
divinities of the highest rank who are of the same character. On 
the other hand there is no trace of Brahma among the Iranians. 
The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the dualistic 
s<‘paration of the good and evil principles is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who arc equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water ; a fact which indicates 
that both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of 
connection between the Indian and Iranian religions, pp. 517-526; 
and then observes : “ The common reminiscences of the Eastern 
Iranians, and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any 
communications, such as neighbouring nations might make to one 
another. On the contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, some- 
times a contradictory, conception of important traditions and 
appellations, which is only intelligible if we presuppose an earlier 
agreement, which hud, in part, become lost and modified in the 
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course of time, after the separation of the two nations ; and in 
part had become converted into a contradiction by a division in 
their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates a closer connection 
between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, IF.), 18o0 (pp. 417, fF), and 
1852 (pp. 67, IF), on the legends of Ferkluri andJemshid, and on the 
“ highest gods of the Arian nations and also his paper on 
Nabanazdista, at p. 243 of the last named volume. In the vol. for 1848, 
p. 216, ho proposes to show by an example, how the Veda and the 
Avesta flow from one fountain, like two streams, the one of whicli, 
the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and truer to its original 
character ; while the other has become in many ways polluted, has 
changed its original course, and consequently cannot always be 
followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See also Professor 
Muller’s “ I.-ast Results of the Persian Researches.” 


NOTE E, p. 315. 

“ The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our 
present inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than 
the time, of that separation. As regards the region where the 
Indians and Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be 
made. The Iranians may have immigrated into the Punjab along 
with the Indians, and have turned thence in a westerly direction. 
But, on the other iiand, the Indians might have separated themselves 
from the Iranians, and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might 
be conjectured that tlie two races had parted from each other before 
they migrated towards India and Iran. Be this as it may, though 
we are unable to assign any date to the period of the separation, wc 
must decidedly hold it to have occurred before the Vedic era. No 
such relation exists between the two races as would justify us in 
assuming that the Iranians formed one community with the Indians 
during the Vedic period. The great majority of the Vedic gods and 
of the Vedic conceptions are as little known to the Iranians, as the 
Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. The ideas which are common 
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to both nations may be most easily and satisfactorily explained by 
supposing thorn to have been developed in the antc-Vedic period.^' 
Spiegelj in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrilgc zur vergl, Sprachf. 
vol. ii. pp. 3 and 4. 


NOTE F, p. 317. 

It is tlic common view that it was religious grounds which 
occasioned tlio separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense 
by tlie other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian (leva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva ; and Indra as 
Afidra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception mat/ have had their foundation 
in a religious schism between the two nations; but this opinion 
should not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held 
to be a historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the 
same certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations 
had originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes 
may be conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen ; such 
as the internal development of the Iranian people itself. We Iiave 
only to reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient 
gods, who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as 
evil spirits. Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power 
which operated in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity 
did in Germany. This dualism, which was a result of the particular 
development of the Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its 
system, in the best way it could, for those forms of religious belief 
which it found already in existence, and did not feel itself strong 
enough to discard. Many beings formerly regarded as gods, may 
thus have been transformed into evil spirits, because they stood in 
too strong a contrast to the new moral system. It appears to me 
that the opposition between the religious conceptions of the Indians 
and the Iranians grew up gradually, and not all at once, in consequence 
of a reform of Zarathustra, as some have assumed.*’ Spiegel, as 
above, p. 3. 
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NOTE G, p. 336. 

Ptolemy^ Geogr. vi. 16. has the following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

*'Optj Be rtiv ra re KdXovfJteya ** Avvt^a^ k, r, \. “ The 

country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges/* viz., tlie Anni- 
bian, the Auxacian, the Asmiraean, the Casian, the Thagurian, and that 
of Emodus : 

Kai TO KaXovfievdv *OrropOKoppac, oS ra rrepara iTri\ee p-olpag p^O 
Ktti po^ \6. ** [Another of these ranges] is that called Ottorocorras, 

the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176^^ 39' east long.** 

Ta p.ty oBv apKTLKwrepa riji: ^ripiKijc Karavipoi^TUL eOvri * AvOptoitrof^ayibr, 

The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the tribes of the 
Anthropophagi ** (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, &c., follow : 

Kat peernpL^pir^Taroi Trapa ra *II/xw^a Koi ^tjpiKa oprj *Orropoicofipat, 
** And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican mountains, 
dwell the Ottorocorras.’* 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in cast 
long. 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his re- 
marks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'OrropoKopa rify peyiarriv ijpepay Cjpwp tByo tyyiara' kui 

BiicTTYiKev ^AXe^arBpeiac Trpoc ew Spais t^rra. “ The greatest length of 
the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14f hours. It is distant from Alex- 
andria seven hours towards the east.** 

See, for an account of Ptolcmy*s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 


NOTE H, p 844. 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo^ Lassen observes, (Ind. Ant. i., 
526, If. ) ; If we assume that the Arian Indians and the Iranians 
had originally the same common abodes, out of India, we should 
expect to find a tradition on the subject among the latter people rather 
than among the former. We have already said that the Indians have 
no longer any legend of this sort, though they imagine a sacred 
region and the seats of the gods to exist to the north of India.® 
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The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly designate Airyanem Vaejo as 
tlie first created country : this they place in the extreme east of 
the Iranian highlands, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. Tliis country was afflicted \^ith winter by Ahrimaii, 
and had only two months of summer, as if the tradition of a de- 
crease in the earths temperature still existed. We must suppose 
the cold highlands on the western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to 
be meant,” &c. [The next paragraph will be quoted in Note 
K], The following remarks are added : It suffices to have made it 
probable that the earliest abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be 
sought in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may 
assert it to be 7nore tha^i probable that the Indians were derived from 

some part of the Iranian country The means of arriving at 

a conclusion on this subject are uncertain ; we can only form con- 
jectures from a review of the later geographical positions occupied by 
these nations ; and we are thus led to fix on the country lying be- 
tween the Caspian sea and the highlands before mentioned, as having 
been most probably their ancient scats.” 

See also Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note K. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the first Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v, pp. 315, 316. 

* Lassen’s idea, quoted in p. 349, that the “ daily j)rospect of the snowy sum- 
mits of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the know- 
ledge the Indians had of the “table-land beyond, with its extensive and ti*anqnil 
domains, its clear and cloudless sky,” &c., avouM point out the “ north as the 
abode of the gods, and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description 
of Olymjnis, Odyss. vi. 42, ff. ; 

Ot/A.i/jU7roy8’, Bdi (paal eSos d<r<pa\h aUl 
‘'KfifJLiuai. • o £» t ’ dv^ixoim rtvdtra^Tai, o&t€ ttot * BfxSptfi 
AetUraiy oVne hrirtiXyarat' dwh. aWpy} 

ntVrarai d.vdtp^Kos^ \€vk^ 3 ’ iwtBddpopLev a!iy\7j, 

“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Ilepose for ever in secure abodes: 

No ttortny blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

Hut cloudless skies serene above arc spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its bead.” 

This, hoAVCver, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled dydvytcpo?, 
“snowy,** in Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discre])aiicy by saying 
that the epithet “ snowy ” api»lies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits 
being Above the clouds ami exempt from rain or snow^ 
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1 abstract the following remarks : — “ The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the 
Arlan races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these 
migrations of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable re- 
ference to the primeval country in the north-east, from which their 
forefathers removed to their present abodes, in consequence of a 
great natural convulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval 
country, Airyana, liad originally a very mild climate, until the 
liostile deity created a powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two 
months of summer remained, while winter prevailed during ten. 
The country next occupied 'was Sogdiana ; and the third Bactria. 
The progress of the Arians with their civilisation is, as it were, the 
march of Ahura Mazda, the lord of spirits. This advance has a 
historical import, for all the countries which are specified form a 
continuous series, extending towards the south and west, and in all 
of them the Arian culture is discoverable, and even now (in part ex- 
clusively) predominant. The first named country can be no other 
than that where the Oxus and Jaxartes take their rise ; the table- 
land of Pamer, and Khokand. Assuming the genuineness and an-' 
tiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we have here a testimony deserving 
of the highest consideration, to the historical character of the 
Biblical tradition regarding the interruption of the life of the 
Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion confined to this 
locality. The country lying between the highlands just mentioned 
to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to the west, with 
the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific geologists, such 
as Plumholdt and JMurchison, as the very region where the most recent 
convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and the pro- 
longed winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must have 
been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 


NOTE I, p. 358. 

Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood 
the Kabul River ; for Arrian says, that having received the Malaman- 
tus, Suastus, and Garoeus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country 
of Peukelaotis 5 and the latter part of Alexander’s operations west of 
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the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, are carried on in the 
same district along the Indus and the Cophen.” — Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183* “ The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is 

called either the Punjkora or Sewat Biver ; and this may explain 
why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks erroneously of a Suastus as well 
as a Garoous, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other river than the 
Suastus described.’" — Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according 

to Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus ; and 
these, the Kophen, Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, we have still in 
the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and Punjkora. , . . Thus even 
Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a geographer, for 
he describes in the latter character, the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garoous ; two of which 
he does not name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is 
probably the same with the second.” — Ibid, p. 194. Lassen, on the 
contrary, holds that Ptolemy is in error. It must surprise us,” he 
remarks (Ind, Ant., iii. 129), “ that, of the rivers of Eastern Kabul, 
Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias^^ in 
silence, though this river must have been known to him from the 
accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, who, however, are 
wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted 
with the region called Goryaia after that river. . • . Ptolemy is 
thus misled into making the Suastos rise too far to tlio north,” See 
also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668, 669. 

In any case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called 
Suastus at the date of Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 


NOTE J,. p. 367, 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 108, Professor IT. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karna Parva, or viii*^ 
book of the M.-Bh., verses 2025, ff,, in wliicft the manners of the 
BaMkas, Madras, Gandliaras, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panj- 
ab are stigmatised as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and 
translated in the appendix to M. Troyer’s Bajatarangini, vol, ii, 
pp. 549, If. I will cite a few specimens from this passage. The 

® The ancient name was Gaurl ; the present is Panjkora. 

1 I 
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country where the Bahikas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, fT.) : 
VakishkrUd Hirnavatd Gangayu cha whishhritdh ] Samsvatydi F«- 
mamtyd Kurukshetrena chdpi ye [ Ptmehandm Sindhusha»hfdndm 
nadlnam yd antardifiidh | Tan dharmavdkydn ahichln Bdhlkdn 
parivarjayeL “ I^t every one avoid those impure Bahlkas, who arc 
outcasts'^ from righteousness, who are shut out by the Himavat, 
the Ganga, the Sarasvati, the Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who 
dwell between the five rivers which are associated with the Sindhu 
(Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2036) : Gdyanty alhacka 
nrityanti striyo mattdh vivdsasah, Nagnrdgdrai^apreshn vahir wdl^ 
ydnulepandk^ &c- ‘‘ The women drunk and undressed, wearing 

garlands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public 
places, and on the i-amparts of the town,” &c. j with much more to 
the same cfiect. 

-Again (v. 2063, ff.) : Panchanadyo vahanly etd yatra nissrifyu 
parvatdt^ Aratta ndma Bdfnkd na teshv Aryo dvyham vaset, 
(v. 2068, ff.) Aratta ndma te desd Bdhtkam ndma tajjalarn ; Bruh^ 
mandpasadd yatra tulyaluddh Prajdpateh, Vedo na teshdm vai^ 
dyancha yajuo yajanam eva cha, Vrdiydndm ddsamlydndni atinani 
deed, na hhunjate, Prasthald Madra^Gdndhdrd. Arai{d ndinutah 
Kha^dh, Vasdti-Sindhusamnrd UiprdyoHikittsitdh. “In the region 
where these five rivers flow after issuing from the mountains, dwell 
* the Bahlkas, called Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two 
days. . . The name of the country is Aratta ; the water of it is called 
Bahika. There dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajii- 
*pati (^?). They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 
The gods do not eat the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. 
Tlie Prasthalas, Madras, Gandharas, Ai’attas, Kbasas, Vasutis, and Sin- 
dh usauviras are nearly all vciy contemptible.” Again it is said of the 
same country (v, 2076, ff. ) Tatra vai Brdhmaiio hhutvd tato hhatmti 
Kshattriyah, Vaih/ah Siidra'seha BdMkas tato hkavati ndpitah, 
Ndpilascha tato hhutvd punar hhnvali Brdhmanah, Dvijo hhutvd 
cha tatraiva punar ddso ^hhijdyate, Bhavatyekah hule Viprah 
prasrishtdh hdmachdrinali, Gdndhdrd Madrahdschaiva Bakikd- 
§chdipach€iasah, “ There a Bilhlka born a Brahman, becomes after- 
wards a B^slmttriya, a Vaisya, or a 6udra, and eventually a barber. 

’ These exprmioas dliarnia-va%a«” and “ ” seem to contain 

a play on the name of the JSdhlhas, This tribe is mentioned in the 8, P. Br., 
emoted above, p, 213, 
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And again the barber becomes a Brahman. And once again the 
Brahman becomes a slave. One Brahman alone is born in a family 
among the senseless Giindharas, Madras, and Buliikas ; the [other 
brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Rajatarangini, i, 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans arc thus 
characterised: — Agraharmi jagrihire Gujid/iara-brahmmjas tatahy 
samdnaklla^ tasyaiva dhruvfin tc, dvijddhamah, Idhaginivav- 
ga-samhhoga-nirlajjd Mlcchhavansajahy Snmhd'sangatisaktdhcha 
daradah santi pdpinah, Vasfubhdvais tathu hhddya {bhatya^) 
hhdryyd-vikrayakdynnak, 8cc. “ Then the Gandhiira Brahmans 
seized upon rent-free lands ; for these most degraded of priests were 
of the same disposition as that tyrannical prince. These sinners 
sprung from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to corrupt their own 
sisters and daughters-in-law, and to oiler their wives to others, 
hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol, ii. 317) that “ tlie inliabitants of the 
Punjab are in this passage of the M.-Bh. named generally Bahikas 
and Arattas, while the Gandhdras are associated with the diiferent 
tribes into which these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Pra- 
sthalas and Madras, in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that 
the former (the Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like 
ilicm between the six rivers of that country. . , The Sindh u-Gan- 
dharas mentioned, Raj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says, (As. Res. xv. 105): “According to the M.-Bh. 
the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and 
proceeding towards the Airavati (Ravi), or where Strabo places 
Gandaris, but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout 
the Panjab, as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. 
According also to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari 
appear to occupy a division of their own on the last river, which is 
named after that very eirciunstaiice, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may 
have extended westward as far as the modern Canduhar.” In his 
Vishnu-Pnr., p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gan- 
dharas : “ These are also a people of the north-west, found both on 
tlic west of the Indus, and in the Punjab, and well known to classical 
authors as the Gandarii and Gandaridm.” See also Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 

The definition given of the Gandhara country in p. 356 may be 
modified accordingly- 
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NOTE K, p. 370. 

Lasseti, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows : The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to 
he sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands]^ re- 
ceives great confirmation from Tthc fact, that we find branches of 
these nations on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient in- 
habitants of Casghar, Yarkhaiid, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and 
Kliamil are Tajiks and speak Persian ; it is from this point only 
that they are diffused towards the interior of upland Asia ; so that 
their most powerful germ seems to have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor II. IT. Wilson says : “ Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included 
within them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Painer 
mountains and liadakhshan w’cre Indians, who may have been at 
first trihutaiy to Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of 
the Greek race of Bactrian kings.” — Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Batlakhsluin is the country on the banks of the Oxus, near its 
sources, situated between lut. 36° and 38^^ north, and lying eastward 
li’om Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. Sec the map in 
Ariana Ant., p. 211, or that of Ancient India in Lassen's Ind. Ant., 
vol. ii. 


NOTE L, p. 463. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which 
it may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the in- 
digenous or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other 
languages of the southern group, are of the same family as those 
tribes who were brought into contact with the Aryas on their first 
arrival in India, and the remains of whose languages have survived 
in the vernacular dialects of * northern Hindusthan. The late 
Eov. Dr. J. Stevenson appears to have been of opinion that the 
non- Sanskrit element in the northern and southern vernacular 
dialects was originally to a great extent the same, and that the 
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people who spoke them also belonged to one race. He remarks 
(Art. vii. Journ. Bombay Branch Roy. As. Soc., No. XII. for 1849), 
“It is usually taken also for granted that between the non-Sanskrit 
parts of the northern and southern families of languages there is 
no bond of union, and that the only connecting link between the 
two is their Sanskrit elejment. It is to this last proposition that the 
writer of this paper demurs.” lie afterwards proceeds : “ The 
theory which has suggested itself to the writer as the most probabhj 
is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now form the Iiighest 
castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Waisyas, into India, 
they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking a different language, 
having a different religion, and different customs and manruTS ; 
that by arms and policy the original inhabitants wore all subdued, 
and in great numbers expelled from tlie northern regions, those 
that remained mixing with the new population, and being first tlieir 
slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. 'J'hc language of these 
aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. 
Dr. Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to tlie affinities between tlie pro- Ary an races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar.) In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to Kim to have been established ; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north-Indian idioms with tlie Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non-Sanskrit 
element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been Dravidian, wo 
juight have expected to find in their vocabularies a few primary 
Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, car.; 
whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trustworthy 
analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, he adds 
(p.42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern vernaculars 
of distinctively Dx'avidian forms and roots, but their presence does not 
yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes that the non- 
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Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely be placed 
in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the sense 
of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the opinion of 
the Rev. Dr, J. Wilson, who in hia Notes on the Marathi Language/' 
in tho preface to the second edition of Molesworth's Maratiti 
Dictionary (p, xxii.), thus writes ; — “ The Scythian words in tho 
Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongucS, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India, 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayulain), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on tho 
Marathi ; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian iininigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and tho ethnographer.'’ Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of tho north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they bad 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Drayidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech ; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian ‘ portion of tho 
north-Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north-India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the tiorth-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable* The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he eon- 
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siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santlials, Bhilla, Doras, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may liave 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bliotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-cast. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north- Indian vernaculai's. We 
have therefore, according to the views just siitnraarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India ; 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, sucli as the Kolas, Sarithals, 
Bhills, &c., &c. who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Seco7id, The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united witii the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

, Fourth. The Arian invaders wlio (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possesdon of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinc.es of India, and 
after oi'gauising Brahrndnical communities, and founding Brahman- 
ical institutions in the north, gradually ditlused themselves to the 
east and south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to 
some degree their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the 
peninsula. 

To whatever degree tlie details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians ; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian CJiolas, Keralas, &c., were originally Kshattriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted 
to that system ; a double process of which there is no historical 
proof. 
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(r. 82, line 7.) 

The occurrence of the word yatha-r-iva for yathii^eva in the ga-thiis 
of the Lalita Vistara (see p. 130), may be held to indicate, however, 
that tlie introduction of the euphonic consonants, peculiar to Pali, 
had been begun in northern India. 

(P. 161, line 27.) 

For “ ayosmaya ” read ayasmaya.” 

(P. 165, line 17.) 

See also Saynna's commentary on the verse R.-V. i. 164. 45. Tie 
there defines thus the words vyavnharikl vak ; IJhogcwishaya 
^ gam anaya^ ityadirupd vydvahdrikV^ The common language is 
that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such n.s,gdm anaya ‘bring 
the cow ?’ These words are of course Sanskrit. 

(P. 179, lines 4, 19, 34.) 

Compare Benfey’s remarks on the Yedic scholiasts, (in the Intro- 
duction to bis Sfima-vcda, p. Ixv. Ixvi.) where he observes : ‘‘ I low 
high soever may be the antiquity assigned to the oldest grammatical 
and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period appears to 
have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to 
the Vedas was forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is 
shewn not merely by the commentaries which have been alluded to, 
but also by Yaska’s Nirukta) on etymology, on conclusions drawn 
from the context, and the comparison of similar passages. The oldest 
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attempts at interpretation seem to bo contained in Brahmanas, in 
collections of passages (nigama), in collections of words {nighantn) 
and in explanations (nirukta), of which last, two arc mentioned by 
Sayana, (R.-V. voL i. p. 45, lines 16 and 18) viz., one by ^iakapuiii and 
another by Sthaulashthivi, in addition to that of Yaska.*’ 

(P. 203, line 27.) 

In his Hist, of Ind. Lit.p. 140, Weber tells us that ‘‘in the Anukra- 
manl of Katyayana to the Viijasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajiir-veda, the 
authors (rishis) assigned to the particular verses {ricji) usually coin- 
cide with the authors assigned to the same verses in the Anukramani 
of the Rig-veda ; but that there are many exceptions to this remark. 
In particular (as happens also in the Rig-anukraraam) the name of the 
author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in 
the verso. And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being 
repeated in another part of the Vaj.-San., it is often assigned to an 
author different from the one to whom it had previously been ascribed. 
Many of the rishis here referred to do not occur among those of the 
Rig-veda, and belong to a later stage than the latter ; and among these 
rirthis peculiar to the Vajaaaneyi-sanhita there are several who are 
named in the datapath a-brahmaiia as teachers.” 

(P. 220, line 1.) 

In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to 
the fifth hymn of the Fourth Book of the R.-V. : “ The author of the 
hymn, Vamadeva, himself professes to make known a mysterious 
and recondite wisdom, which had been revealed to him by Agni 
(verses 3 and 6).” The third verse is as follows : Sama doi- 
barhd main tigmahlirislitih sahasraretd vrishabhas tuvishmdn j Pa* 
dam na gor apagulham vividvdn Agnir mahyam predu vochad 
mannham |1 “ Agni, occupying two positions, the fierce-flaming, the 
prolific, the showerer of benefits, the opulent, who knows the vener- 
able hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

m 

(P. 225, line 10.) 

“ A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, 
especially in its oldest form as represented in the Veda, with the 
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Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Let to- Slavonian, and Persian, &c., 
teaches us tiiat all these languages have a common basis, or in other 
words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the 
gradation of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language 
wliich in general still preserves the most original form, and has de- 
parted least from the original tongue. This existence of one com- 
mon original language necessarily leads us to conclude that at the 
period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
wliich employed it .formed one nation; and it results that the indi- 
vidual nations as well as their languages were formed by a gradual 
separation from the Indo-European people, and its language. And, 
moreover, the greater or less similarity of. the several languages 
among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock 
took place in each case at an earlier or a later period.” — Weber, Indian 
Sketches, p. 7. 


(P. 226, line 23.) 

The want of resemblance between the Semitic and Indo* Ger- 
manic languages in respect of their roots is too strongly asserted in 
the text. The subject is ably treated by Renan, *‘Histoire des Lan- 
gues Semitiques,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He observes that the criterion 
of the distinctness of families in languages is to be found in the im- 
possibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite 
intelligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo- 
European tongues may be related to the same type, and have 
sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while it is impossible to ex- 
plain how, by any series of corruptions, tim Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have becorhe Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become 
changed to Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized 
that there is a wide distinction between the grammatical system of 
the Semitic languages and that of the Indo-European tongues, and 
that the one system could not be derived from the other by any pro- 
cedure known to comparative philology. I|| we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages, (which are nothing else than 
an expression of the laws of the human mind,) there is scarcely 
any grammatical mechanism of importance which is common to the 
two families (p. 444). But in the classification of languages, gram- 
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mntical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[j. e. the structure of a langutige is of much more consequence than 
the words of which it is composed]. Many languages could be 
quoted which have enriched or renewed their vocabulary, but very 
few which have corrected their grammar. Grammar is, therefore, 
the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other liand M. Renan admits 
that the Semitic anti Indo-Euro|i6an languages have a considerable 
number of roots which are common to both, independently of 
such as they have borrowed from each other within the historical 
period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to 
prove the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures 
to hope that a demonstrative result will ever be attained on this point. 
The greater part of the roots common to the two families owe their 
similarity, ho considers, to natural causes, as they belong to the class 
of biliteral and monosyllabic oiiomaiopccias, wliicli reappear in tlie 
triliteral radicals actually existing, and, in which original sensations 
appear to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, tliat 
in order to express outward action, the primitive man, still sympa- 
thising so closely with nature, and scarcely separated from 
should have sought to imitate her, and that the same objects should 
have been universally imitated by the same sounds? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but 
admits that, among the roots which appear to be common to the 
Semitic with the Indo-European languages, there are a certain number 
in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is more difficult to seize 
(p. 452). lie concludes that in the present state of philological 
science, a sound method of theorising requires us to regard the Semitic 
and Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457) ; while 
at the same time he remarks, that nothing wliich he has adduced in- 
validates the hypothesis of a primordial affinity between the races 
hy whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages respectively 
were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself. 

(P.. 274, note 28.) 

See also Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, where it is 
said: ‘‘ appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have 
arisen from the weak aspirates ^ V This derivation can bo 
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illustrated by many examples from tho Vedas, or from the kindred 
languages. Compare the Vedic dughdna from duh; sandegha from 
dih; sadha for saha ; grahh for grah^^ 

(P. 296, line 6.) 

' Professor Spiegel has, however, subsequently retracted the opinion 
here expressed of the identity of the Iranian Airyama with the Indian 
Aryamam In Kuhn und Schleicher’s Beitriige zur Ycrgl. Sprachf. 
i. 131, ff., he says : I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), 
regarded the Airyama of the last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman, Tliis 
comparison is only in part correct. It is true that, letter for letter, 
Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the phonetic affinity 
cannot bo doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore bo the same. If, as is supposed by many, tlie Iranians 
bad issued from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture 
of the Indians, as exhibited in the Vedas, had been the basis of 
theirs, this assumption woiifd be less questionable. But according 
to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
tQok place before (though, perhaps, not long before) tlie Vedic 
period. The question thus arises whether, — supposing both nations 
to have already had the word Aryaman, — we are to assume that the 
conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. The word 
occurs in several places in the second part of the Ya,4na, where how- 
ever, the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper 
name.” Spiegel then goes on to state his opinion that in the last 
chapter of the Vendidad, Airyama is not to bo understood of a god, 
but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that word occurs, 
and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to wl)ich ho had first had recourse. 

(P. 321, line 5.) 

I find, on recurring to Mr. Curzon’s paper (p. 192), that he is of 
opinion that it was subsequently to their extension over this terri- 
tory [the Bekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded as the 
third era ip their history, when the Aryans had attained an advanced 
state of civilization, when the Vedas had been composed, and a 
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national system of religion established *; when the Brahmanicat hier- 
archy had been formed, the Aryan tongue cultivated, and qodes of 
law compiled ; when tribes had separated under particular princes, 
and founded different governments in various parts of the country ; 
when religious schisms had begun to arise, anti- B rah man ical sects had 
increased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects 
— that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction 
which terminated in the extension of the Aryan tongue ‘over the 
geographical zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, 
Greece, Italy, Germany, &c., &c.,] which he had ‘‘ pointed out, took 
place.” Thus explained, his theory becomes far leas probable than in 
the forin in which I have stated it in the text (p. 321). If the Arians, 
or rather (in that case) the already Brahmanized Indians, had invaded 
and conquered the countries lying to the west of the^Indus at a period 
subsequent to their occupation of the Dekhan and to the full develop- 
ment of their civilisation and their peculiar institutions, it is scarcely 
conceivable that no trace of this sweeping invasion should have 
renuiined either in their own literature, or in that of any of the western 
nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical influences should have 
been discoverable in the religious or political systems of Persia, 
Greece, Home, or Germany; for the period at which such a supposed 
extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could not have been 
an “ antc-Ilelleuic” era (p. 1B7); nor, consequently is it imaginable 
that all record of it should have disappeared in a presumed age of 
darkness” (p. 186). The “ante-Hellenic” period terminated at least 
1000 years B.C., and the Brahmanical institutions could not have been 
developed very long before that time. 

(P. 321, line 31.) 

I may add as a further answer to the reasoning which I have 
contbated in this paragraph, that if, as is there supposed, the 
Aryas had been indigenous in Aryavartta, and had sent out colonizing 
or conquering expeditions from their aboriginal cradle to the west of 
the Indus, it miglit have been expected that they would also have 
colonized the south of India at the same early period at which these 
presumed expeditions must have been made. But we have no record 
of any such early Arian occupation of the Dekhan ; for the era of 
Agastya and Rama is comparatively recent. 
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(P. 323, line 29.) 

In K.-V. ix. 74. 8, we find the words, Kakslilvate ^ataliimaya^ 

to Kakslnvat who has lived a hundred winters.” . 

(P. 342, line 5.) 

In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Ariaii 
Countries mentioned in the First Fargard of the Vendidad/’ published 
in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621 — 647, 
Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. Hang and others in 
r^ard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Ilaug defends 
his own views in a paper in the Journ. of the Germ. Or. Society, 
vol. xi. pp. 526 — 533. 

(P. 357, note 79.) 

In his translation of Sama-veda, ii. 247 f = R.-V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by ‘ ocean,’ In Ins Glossary he exidains it of a par- 
ticular river which separates the world of Indra from that of the 
Panis (?) ” ; referring to 11.- V. x. 108. In R.-V. i. 112. 12 he ex- 
plains it of the river Rasa. 

^ (P. 383, line 18.) 

After the word ^‘maturity add “the distinction between those 
wlio observed them strictly and those wlio observed them laxly 
could not have arisen 

(P. 413, line 3.) 

Compare Manu, xi. 20. Yad dhanam yajTiakilanam deva-svam 
tad vidurhudhah | Ayajeandntayadvittam dsura-svam tad uchyat€\^ 
“ The wealth of those wlio practise sacrifice is regarded by the wise as 
the propei'ty of tlie gods ; but the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also Satapatha-biTihmana, 
13. 8. 1. 5. and Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittirlya-brrihmana cited in the First Part of this work, p. 14, 

(P. 413, note, line 7 from the bottom.) 

For p. 401 read p. 402. 

(P. 425, line 15.) 

At a later period, after the commencement of the Muhomedan 
inroads into Hindusthan, southern India came to be regarded as the 
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sanctuary of the Brahinanical religion and learning. Thus in the 
verse of Vyasa cited by Weber (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 247, note), it is 
said : Samprapte tu kalau Kale Vindhyadrer uttare sthitdh | 
Brdhmaiid yojnarahitd jyotilysdstra-jiardngmuhhdh ] “ In the 
Kali age the Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya are desti- 
tute of sacrifice, and averse to astronomy while another law book 
quoted by the same writer, says : Vindhyasya dakshme hhdge yatra 
Godavari sthUd | tatra Vedascha yajndscha bhnvishyanti Kalau 
page [ In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices will be found to the 
south of the Vindhya, on the banks of the Godavari.” 

(P. 43o, line 13.) 

In K.-V. iv. 4. 15. another epithet, viz. asas, one who docs not 
praise [the gods],*’ is applied to the Bakshases. . Doha asaso 
liakshasah pdlii aamun drvho nido mitramaho avadydt : “Thou 
who art to be revered by thy friends, burn the Kakshases who olTer 
no praise ; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and the 
reviler.” 


END OF THE SEC^OND PAIIT. 
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